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ABSTRACT 


The  object  of  this  thesis  is  the  determination  of  the  social 
and  political  ideas  of  one  of  modern  French  Canada’s  leading 
nationalists,  Andre  Laurendeau.  During  the  thirty  year  period 
covered  by  this  thesis,  Laurendeau  exercized  through  political 
action  and  journalism  a  determining  influence  on  the  evolution  of 
Quebec  society. 

It  was  found  that  Laurendeau  was  first  and  foremost  a  humanist. 
In  all  of  his  undertakings  and  his  ardent  struggles  two  dimensions 
were  constantly  present:  magnanimity  and  ' l'ouverture  a  l'universel. ' 
It  was  his  humanist  preoccupation  with  social  justice  and  social 
progress  and  his  sincere  dedication  to  the  expansion  of  the  French- 
Canadian  'culture  nationale'  that  prompted  Laurendeau  eventually  to 
reject  the  defensiveness,  the  conservatism,  the  messianism,  the 
agriculturalism  and  the  anti-statism  of  traditional  French-Canadian 
nationalism.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  a  revitalized 
and  modernized  French-Canadian  'social  nationalism'  which  had  as  its 
primary  objective  the  creation  of  a  material  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  French-Canadian  culture. 

The  successful  implementation  of  Laurendeau' s  social,  economic 
and  cultural  reforms  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a  dynamic  attitude 
towards  provincial  autonomy.  The  prerequisite  of  a  meaningful  and 
dynamic  provincial  autonomy  brought  Laurendeau  to  advocate  in  the 
mid-1950's  a  reform  of  Canadian  federalism  which  had  become  relatively 


' 
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centralist  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  his  struggles 
for  social  reform,  a  dynamic  provincial  autonomy  and  a  genuine 
federalism  Laurendeau  played  a  major  role  in  the  creation  of  an 
appropriate  climate  and  atmosphere  which  permitted  the  growth  of  a 
revolution  of  minor  proportions  to  take  place  in  Quebec  society  in 
the  I960' s.  In  essence  it  was  found  that  Laurendeau' s  ideas  and 
activities  illustrated  that  he  was  basically  a  political  reformer 
and  a  social  radical.  That  is,  a  political  reformer  and  a  social 
radical  within  the  context  of  French-Canadian  society  which  means 
that  his  ideas  were  worked  out  within  a  framework  of  Christian  social 
doctrine  and  cultural  nationalism. 
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PREFACE 


The  problem  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  two  different 
cultural  and  linguistic  societies  can  only  be  resolved  by  an  in- 
depth  understanding  of  each  other’s  way  of  thinking  and  way  of  life. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  felt  it  would  be  useful  to  examine 
the  social  and  political  ideas  of  one  of  French  Canada’s  leading 
nationalists,  Andre  Laurendeau.  This  is  done  primarily  through  an 
analysis  of  Laurendeau 's  writings  in;  L' Action  Nationale,  of  which 
Laurendeau  was  director  for  two  five  year  terms,  1937-19^2  and 
19^+8-1953;  Le_  Devoir ,  of  which  Laurendeau  was  associate  editor-in- 
chief  19^+7-1956  and  editor-in-chief  1957-1968;  and  Le_  Magazine  Maclean 
in  which  he  published  monthly  articles  from  1961  to  1966. 

This  thesis  does  not  make  any  pretensions  to  be  a  biography  in 
any  sense  of  the  term  and  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  no  unpublished 
personal  material  was  consulted.  Rather,  my  study  assumes  that 
Laurendeau  held,  as  one  of  French  Canada's  leading  nationalists,  a 
position  of  considerable  influence  and  seeks  to  determine  the  social 
and  political  ideas  that  he  advocated  to  French  Canadians.  Furthermore, 
due  to  the  relatively  contemporary  aspect  of  the  topic,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  definitive  assessment  of  the  full  impact  of  Laurendeau' s 
ideas  on  French-Canadian  society. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS 


Andre  Laurendeau,  the  son  of  Arthur  Laurendeau  and  Blanch 
Harly,  was  horn  in  Montreal  on  March  21,  1912.^  His  father  was  a 
musician  by  trade  and  Andre  acquired,  at  an  early  age,  a  taste  for 
music  and  the  visual  arts  which  was  never  to  leave  him.  At  the  tender 
age  of  thirteen,  Andre  had  even  given  serious  thought  to  leaving 
school  and  taking  a  career  in  music  like  his  father.  But  his  parents, 
realizing  the  insecurity  of  a  musician's  life,  encouraged  Andre  to 
return  to  school.  It  was  only  much  later  that  he  was  able  to  fulfil 
his  desire  to  contribute  something  to  the  world  of  culture  and  the 
arts.  During  the  1950's  and  the  early  1960's  he  wrote  several  plays 
for  the  theatre  and  television.  In  1965,  in  a  vivid  editorial  in 
Le  Magazine  Maclean,  he  gave  a  poetic  description  of  the  source  of  his 
interest  in  the  arts.: 

Si  je  cherche  la  racine  de  mon  amour  pour  le  theatre, 
c'est  dans  1' atmosphere  des  coulisses,  respire  a  5  ou  6  ans , 
que  je  la  trouve  —  anterieure  done  aux  premiers  chocs,  aux 
grandes  decouvertes ,  a  1' amour.  .  .  .  Un  petit  theatre  lyrique 
de  l'est  de  Montreal  qu'on  allait  bientot  transformer  en 
cinema.  .  .  .  Je  puis  bien  sourire  de  loin  et  demystifier 

retrospectivement  le  spectacle.  Mais  sur  le  moment  c'est 
un  magie.  Mon  pere ,  chef  d'orchestre,  dirige  de  la  fosse 
ou  je  reconnais  sa  silhouette.  Quelque  part  dans  l'obscurite 
ma  mere  est  au  piano,  mon  grand-pere  maternel  joue  de  la 
contre-basse . 2 


^Jean-Marc  Leger,  "Les  grandes  etapes  de  la  carriere  d' Andre 
Laurendeau,"  Le_  Devoir ,  June  3,  1968.  Hereafter  cited  as  Devoir . 

2 

Andre  Laurendeau,  "Ca  a  commence  dans  un  theatre  de  l'est  de 
Montreal,"  Le  Magazine  Maclean,  August,  1965,  p.  65.  Hereafter  cited 
as  Maclean. 
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Thanks  to  the  encouragement  of  his  parents,  Laurendeau  enrolled  at 
College  Sainte-Marie  in  Montreal  in  September  1926.  It  was  there 
that  he  received  the  traditional  classical  education  with  its 
emphasis  on  Thomistic  philosophy  and  French  literature.  He  was 
considered  by  both  professors  and  colleagues  to  be  an  exceptional 
student.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  spring  convocation  in  1931.  He  was  then 
only  nineteen  years  old.  Unfortunately  he  fell  ill  shortly  there¬ 
after.  A  slight  depression  forced  him  to  discontinue  any  highly- 
organized  program  of  studies  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not  a  completely  inactive  period.  For,  besides  reading 

enormously,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  economic  and  social 
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plight  of  the  French  Canadians. 

This  increased  awareness  of  social  and  economic  problems  was 
shared  by  many  of  Laurendeau' s  fellow  students  because  Quebec,  like  the 
rest  of  Canada,  was  in  the  grip  of  a  deepening  world  depression.  The 
depression  was  felt  more  heavily  in  French  Canada  mainly  because  its 
lower  standard  of  living  afforded  less  margin  for  a  proper  subsistence:; 
secondly,  because  Quebec's  urban  population  had  increased  by  37° 13 
per  cent  in  the  ten  year  interval  between  1921  and  1931.  As  a  result 
of  this  movement  towards  urban  and  industrial  areas  there  were  100,000 

4  .  . 

persons  unemployed  in  Quebec  in  1932.  The  economic  and  political 


^Ibid. 

Season  Wade,  The  French  Canadians  1760-1967  (2  vols.;  1st.  rev. 
ed. ;  Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1968),  vol.  II,  p.  901.  Hereafter 
cited  as  French  Canadians. 
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crises  created  an  almost  perfect  atmosphere  for  the  rebirth  and 

revitalization  of  French-Canadian  nationalism.  The  prosperity  of 

the  1920's  had  effectively  nullified  any  chance  for  French-Canadian 

nationalism,  as  expounded  in  the  review  Action  frangaise  under  the 

direction  of  the  so-called  ultranationalist,  l'Abbe  Groulx,  to  make 

any  appreciable  gains  amongst  the  masses.  In  fact,  the  review  had 

been  forced  to  abandon  publication  in  1928  due  to  insufficient 
5 

revenues . 

Two  rather  insignificant  looking  incidents  in  the  summer  of 

1932  provoked  University  of  Montreal  students  to  form  a  youth  movement. 

The  first  incident  involved  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  which  had 

been  scheduled  to  open  in  Ottawa  on  July  21,  1932,  with  representatives 

from  most  countries  in  the  British  Empire;  England,  Rhodesia,  South 

Africa,  Australia,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  India  and  Canada.^  It  was  to 

be  a  momentous  event  for  Canada  but  French  Canadians  had  learned  that 

they  were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  excluded  from  the  conference. 

Of  the  sixty-four  federal  civil  servants  named  to  participate  in  the 

7 

confernece,  not  one  was  a  French  Canadian.  Le  Devoir ’g  Ottawa  corres¬ 
pondent,  Emile  Benoit,  exclaimed  on  July  20,  1932; 

^Ibid. ,  p .  895 • 

^Ibid. ,  p.  823. 

7 

Laurendeau,  "Le  Nationalisme  s ' enracinera-t-il  mieux  qu'en 
1936?"  Maclean,  January,  1962,  p.  3. 
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Faudra-t-il  que  des  Irlandais  de  L'Etat  libre  et 
des  journalistes  de  Londres  rappellent  a  M.  Bennett 
que  le  Canada  est  un  pays  bilingue?8 

Most  French-Canadian  nationalists  did  not  view  the  incident  as  a 

simple  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  government  but  as  another  example 

of  the  unilingualism  and  uniculturalism  of  the  federal  civil  service 

in  general.  In  response  to  Quebec’s  reaction  the  federal  government 

appointed  a  French-Canadian  civil  servant  of  third  or  fourth  rank  to 

the  delegation  of  sixty-four  English  Canadians.  This  last-minute 

gesture  only  further  aggravated  the  French-Canadian  nationalists 

who  were  not  adverse  to  pointing  out  that  French  Canadians  formed 

one-third  of  Canada’s  population  and  should  therefore  be  entitled  to 
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a  greater  proportion  of  the  federal  civil  service  positions. 

The  second  incident  occurred  on  December  2,  1932,  when  Ottawa 
decided  to  appoint  an  English  Canadian,  Arthur  Laing,  as  chief  customs 
officer  for  the  port  of  Montreal.  He  was  to  replace  a  French  Canadian 
who  had  passed  away  several  months  earlier."^  Laurendeau,  along  with 
several  other  University  of  Montreal  students,  including  Pierre 
Dansereau,  Pierre  Dagenais,  Jacques  Vadeboncoeur ,  Claude  Robillard  and 


Quoted  in  Jacques  Guay,  "L’Histoire  d’un  nationaliste :  Andre 
Laurendeau,"  Maclean,  January,  1968,  p,  11. 

^Laurendeau,  "Le  Nationalisme  s ’ enracinera-t-il  mieux  qu’en 
1936?"  Maclean,  January,  1962,  p=  3. 
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Ibid. 
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Gerard  Filion,  felt  the  need  to  act."*''*'  They  had  become  disenchanted 
with  the  alienation  of  French  Canada,  the  imperialism  of  the  central 
government  and  the  social  and  economic  inefficiency  and  indifference 
of  the  provincial  government  under  the  direction  of  the  conservative 
Liberal  Alexandre  Taschereau.  Andre  Laurendeau  expressed  quite 
explicity  the  feelings  of  the  younger  generation  of  French-Canadian 
nationalists  when  in  reference  to  the  Taschereau  regime,  he  later 
remarked? 

Nous  avions  pour  celui-ci  les  sentiments  qu'on  eut 
apres  1950  a  l'egard  de  Maurice  Duplessis.  Le 
taschereautisme ,  c’etait  a  nos  yeux  la  marque  d'un 
gouvernement  conservateur ,  ainsi  du  gros  capital, 
enracine  dans  les  campagnes,  dont  1' influence  s'exergait 
partout  grace  au  patronage,  et  qui  reussisait  a  se  faire 
reelire  a  cause  notamment,  d’une  machine  electorate  du 
la  police  provinciate  jouait  un  role  scandaleux.  Gouver- 
nement  statique,  tres  attache  a  l'autonomie  provinciale,  .  .  . 

Encouraged  by  Armand  Lavergne  and  animated  by  Esdras  Minville 
(the  first  a  famous  politician  during  Henri  Bourassa's  heyday  and  the 
second,  a  professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Montreal 
and  an  avid  nationalist  of  the  Abbe  Groulx  school),  Laurendeau  and  his 
fellow  students  organized  public  forums  to  encourage  people  to  speak 
their  minds  and  then  to  follow  up  their  grievances  with  positive  action. 
With  the  collaboration  of  his  friends  mentioned  above,  he  prepared  a 
Manifeste  de  la  j eune  generation  which  appeared  in  Le_  Devoir  on  December 


'*''*'Leger,  "Les  grandes  etapes  de  la  carriere  d' Andre  Laurendeau," 
Devoir ,  June  3,  1968. 

12  ^  ^ 

Laurendeau,  "Avant  le  congres ,  visitons  le  musee  de  l'Union 

Nationale,"  Maclean ,  October,  1961 ,  p»  3. 
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IT,  1932.  Two  days  later,  Laurendeau  read  the  Manifeste  to  a  huge 
gathering  held  at  Gesu  Hall  in  Montreal .  The  rally  was  presided 

13 

over  hy  Esdras  Minville  and  the  guest  of  honor  was  Armand  Lavergne. 
The  new  generation,  that  is  Laurendeau's  generation,  thought  that 
the  program  of  the  nationalists  of  the  1920's  had  a  certain  staleness 
about  it,  but  the  younger  men  had  had  little  time  to  redefine  and 
re-evaluate  the  position  of  their  elders.  In  essence,  what  the  young 
generation  was  attempting  to  do  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  crisis 
and  urgency  in  order  to  get  action  of  some  sort.  This  can  readily  be 
seen  in  the  Manifeste ,  when  Laurendeau  in  reference  to  the  two 
incidents  mentioned  above,  declared's 

Elle  attend  a  bon  droit  une  reaction  energique  et 
immediate.  Nous  voici,  au  moins  quelques-uns  de  la 
jeune  generation  pour  repondre  a  cet  appel.  .  .  .  C'est 
une  regime  prolonge,  un  malheureux  etat  de  choses  trop 
ancien  qu'il  faut  redresser 

What  was  even  more  significant,  was  that  the  attitude  of  the  new 
generation,  unlike  the  narrow  attitude  of  the  nationalists  of  the 
1920's,  indicated  a  willingness  to  reopen  a  dialogue  with  English 
Canadians.  Laurendeau  believed  that  the  slate  had  to  be  wiped  clean 
if  anything  positive  at  all  was  going  to  be  accomplished.  This  point 
was  made  very  clear  in  the  Manifeste  when  he  declared.; 

TO 

Laurendeau,  "Armand  Lavergne,"  L 'Action  Nationale,  V  (June, 
1935),  pp.  33^-3^5.  Hereafter  cited  as  A.N, 

Ik 
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"Manifeste  de  la  jeune  generation,"  Devoir ,  December  17, 


' 
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Nous  n'entendons  pas  rallumer  de  vielles  animosites. 

Nous  croyons ,  au  contraire,  que  le  seul  moyen  de  ne  pas 
exacerber  un  nationalisme  legitime  chez  des  Canadiens 
frangais,  c'est  de  s'appliquer  de  la  part  et  d' autre  au 
respect  scrupuleux  des  droits  de  ehacune  des  deux  races 
et  de  leurs  raisonables  susceptibilites .  Le  frangais  est 
langue*  officielle  du  Canada  autant  que  1’ anglais.  .  .  .15 

The  Manifeste  then  pointed  out  that  the  French  Canadians  constituted 

a  third  of  the  population  of  Canada  and  therefore  were  entitled  to 

be  awarded  a  fair  share  of  the  federal  civil  service  positions. 

The  awareness  of  Quebec's  social  problems  and  the  fact  that  the 
Quebec  population  was  fast  becoming  proletarian,  forced  the  young 
nationalists  to  enter  the  field  of  economics,  of  which  the  majority  of 
them  had  little  or  no  knowledge.  Andre  Laurendeau  later  explained  how 
the  young  nationalists,  because  they  lacked  training  in  the  social 
sciences,  had  been  forced  to  accept,  with  little  or  no  questioning,  the 
ideas  presented  to  them  by  their  elders.  And  some  of  the  ideas  being 
advocated  by  the  older  generation  of  nationalists  such  as  Esdras 
Minville  were  the  Achat  chez  nous  movement ,  the  back  to  the  land  move¬ 
ment  ,  the  cooperative  movements  and  the  campaign  headed  by  Dr.  Philip 
Hamel  for  the  nationalization  of  the  huge  trusts  and  the  province's 
natural  resources.  The  Manifeste  displayed  somewhat  of  a  reactionary 
attitude  in  its  demand  that  Quebec's  politicians  and  political 
economists  redress  the  trend  towards  urbanization  and  industrialization. 


15 


Ibid. 


■^Laurendeau,  "Le  Nationalisme  s ' enracinera-t-il  mieux  qu'en 
1936?"  Maclean,  January,  1962,  p.  3. 
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Yet,  despite  their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  specifics,  especially 
in  the  field  of  economics,  the  young  nationalists  attempted  to  he 
realistic  in  their  general  approach  to  the  problems  that  Quebec  faced; 

La  lutte  que  nous  entreprenons  sera  lonque  et  elle  n'aura 
chance  d’ about ir  que  si  elle  salt  etre  perseverante  .  .  .  c'est 
un  vaste  labeur  intellectuel  ,  artistique,  economique, 
national  que  nous  les  jeunes,  sommes  convies  par  les  exigences 
de  notre  temps.  Souvenons-nous  que  nous  ne  serons  maitres  chez 
nous  que  si  nous  devenons  dignes  de  1* etre .17 

It  is  clear  that  the  ’masters  of  our  own  house'  theme  was  not  a  creation 

of  the  Quebec  separatists  of  the  ,1960's. 

The  Manif este  was  endorsed  by  several  prominent  Quebec 
associations,  including  the  Saint- Jean-Baptiste  societies,  the  Catholic 
Action  movements  and  the  Union  des  Cultivateurs  Catholiques .  In 
February  of  1933,  the  group  of  young  nationalists  became  officially 
known  as  the  Jeune  Canada  movement  with  Andre  Laurendeau  as  their  first 
president.  The  1930 's  were  a  very  exciting  and  turbulent  period  for 
all  French  Canadians  living  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  depression,  Laurendeau  along  with  his  friends,  devoted 
himself  to  the  goals  of  national  renovation,  economic  liberation  and 
social  progress.  The  Jeune  Canada  movement  was,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  youth  movements,  a  highly  idealistic  organization.  Its 
members,  including  Laurendeau,  showed  a  great  deal  of  contempt  for 


IT  n 


Manif este  de  la  jeune  generation,’ 


~|  Q 

Guay,  "L'Histoire  d’un  nationalists 
January,  1968,  p.  11. 


Devoir ,  December  IT,  1932. 
Andre  Laurendeau,"  Maclean, 
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politicians  whom  they  claimed  were  responsible  for  the  economic  and 
the  social  ills  of  the  province  because  they  tended  to  divide 
French  Canadians  rather  than  unite  them,  Even  the  supposedly  radical 
Action  Liberate  Nationale  movement  headed  by  Paul  Gouin  was  regarded 
with  mistrust  by  the  younger  generation  of  nationalists.  "Ces 
politiciens  reformistes declared  Laurendeau  thirty  years  later,  "ne 
sont  pas  assez  purs  a  notre  gout,  c'est  notre  generation  qui  apportera 
le  salut."  Having  concluded  that  there  was  no  saviour  on  the  horizon 
the  Jeune  Canada  movement  shied  away  from  active  politics.  Laurendeau 
expressed  his  feeling  and  those  of  his  friends  when  he  admitted;  99 .  . 
car  autrement  nous  nous  serions  volontiers  seduire  par  la  mystique 

20 

du  chef:  quel  dommage  que  l'abbe  Lionel  Groulx  porte  une  soutane.' " 

Having  registered  the  mediocre  quality  of  their  contemporaries,  the 

Jeune  Canada  members  put  their  faith  in  education,  more  specifically 

national  education „  They  reproached  the  schools  for  being  neutral,  for 

lacking  patriotism:  in  brief,  for  not  being  nationalistic,  as  if 

nationalism,  as  Laurendeau  later  reminded  his  fellow  French  Canadians, 

was  the  panacea  to  all  of  Quebec's  problems.  It  was  only  much  later, 

explained  Laurendeau,  that  his  generation  understood  the  significance, 

21 

for  the  future  of  Quebec,  of  developing  experts  in  all  fields. 
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In  1933,  Andre  Laurendeau  enrolled  in  the  Faculte  des  Lettres 
at  the  University  of  Montreal.  He  concentrated  on  philosophy  and 
history,  especially  on  the  Canadian  history  courses  offered  at  that 
time  by  Abbe  Lionel  Groulx.  He  also  attended  lectures  given  by  such 
prominent  visiting  professors  as  Etienne  Gilson  and  Jacques  Maritain. 
It  was  through  his  intensive  interest  in  French  literature  that 
Laurendeau  discovered  the  writings  of  the  utopian  socialist,  Charles 
Peguy.  In  an  article  in  L 'Action  Nationale  defending  Peguy  against 
the  attacks  of  a  rather  conservative  priest,  Laurendeau  revealed  what 
it  was  in  Peguy' s  writings  that  influenced  him  most  heavily.  First, 
there  was  Peguy 's  tremendous  understanding  of  the  numerous  anxieties 
of  modern  industrial  society.  Second,  there  was  his  overwhelming 
confidence  in,  and  never-ending  hope  for,  all  of  mankind  in  general. 
Laurendeau  summarized  these  ideas  and  others  in  the  following  manner; 


Les  antinomies  du  spirituel  et  du  temporel,  le  probleme  de 
la  grace  et  de  la  liberte,  celui  de  la  misere  et  de  1' argent, 
de  la  souffrance,  de  la  mystique  qui  se  degrade  en  politique, 
la  paternite,  l'amitie,  la  belle  ouvrage,  et  plus  haut  ou  plus 
pro fond,  les  vertus  theologales ,  surtout  cette  esperence  qu'il 
a  chantee  comme  on  ne  savait  plus  le  faire;  ce  sont  des  idees 
qu'il  a  refraichies  et  renouvelees ,  au  moins  pour  le  commun  des 
hommes . ^2 

Laurendeau  also  showed  a  preference  for  Peguy' s  distaste  of  dead  thought 
and  moralism  and  his  love  of  reality  and  his  passion  for  truth. 
Laurendeau  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  less  in  accordance  with 
Christian  social  philosophy  than  moralism — moralism,  that  is,  understood 
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in  the  sense  of  sour  legalistic  recipes  of  the  moralists.  Peguy's 
tremendous  sense  of  social  justice  which  had  brought  him  to  revolt 
against  capitalism  and  become  an  avowed  socialist  seemed  very  appealing 
to  Laurendeau.  And  although  he  was  not  willing  to  accept  that  radical 
a  solution  for  the  ills  that  confronted  his  province,  he  was  neverthe¬ 
less  willing  to  admit  that  Peguy  had  not  erred  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  conformism  and  the  clericalism  of  old- fashion  Christians.  Laurendeau 
explained  that  Peguy's  works  had  more  immediate  value  than  the  teachings 
of  the  theologians  and  doctors  of  the  Church  because  he  dealt  with 

man's  problems  on  a  level  that  could  be  understood  by  the  average 
2h 

layman.  While  Laurendeau  had  acquired  the  traditional  classical 
education  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Thomistic  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
his  own  reading  had  raised  many  questions  and  brought  him  to  realize 
that  much  of  what  he  had  been  taught  helped  him  very  little  in  under¬ 
standing  the  actual  world  in  which  he  lived. 

Andre  Laurendeau' s  two  years  of  avid  national  action  as  president 

of  the  Jeune  Canada  movement  came  to  a  climax  with  the  publication  of 

25 

his  pamphlet  entitled  Notre  Nationalisme .  This  tract  was  the  fifth 
in  a  series  published  by  the  movement  so  as  to  make  their  position  clear 
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to  the  public.  Laurendeau,  as  president  of  the  movement,  had  put 
himself  in  a  position  where  a  political  doctrine  was  demanded  of  him. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  still  relatively  immature  intellectually 
he  attempted  to  provide  the  movement  with  such  a  doctrine. 

Notre  Nationalisme  was  essentially  then  a  product  of  youth; 
conflict  and  indecision  revealed  themselves  on  several  pages.  In 
fact,  what  can  seem  more  conflicting  than  the  idea  that  both  Henri 
Bourassa  and  L'Abbe  Lionel  Groulx  shared  in  the  dedication?  This 
dedication  indicated  the  degree  of  influence  that  Laurendeau  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  mentors;  "a  Henri  Bourassa  et  a  l’abbe  Lionel  Groulx,  l’un 
precuseur,  1* autre  artisan  d'oil  ces  pages  procedent."  Each  played 
and  was  to  continue  to  play  a  very  different  role  in  helping  Laurendeau 
determine  the  direction  of  his  ideas.  He  later  indicated  which  of 
the  two  mentors  had  the  upper  hand  in  1935s 

J ' appartenais  a  une  famille  de  tradition  bourassistes , 
sur  qui  1' influence  de  1’abbe  Groulx  l'avait  plus  tard 
emporte.  J’avais,  .  .  .  suivi  les  cours  d'histoire  de 
l’abbe  Groulx,  dont  la  pensee  m'avait  marque  bien  plus 
que  Bourassa. 27 

In  Notre  Nationalisme,  Laurendeau  outlined  the  Christian’s 
position  with  regard  to  nationalism  and  temporal  action  in  general. 

He  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  French  Canadian  nationalism  and  then 
defined  the  aspirations  of  those  involved  in  the  Jeune  Canada  movement 
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of  which  he  was  president.  In  effect,  what  he  was  really  trying  to 
do  was  to  justify  the  separatist  tendencies  of  his  movement's 
nationalisms  laurentien. 

Laurendeau,  prior  to  and  during  his  involvement  in  the  Jeune 

Canada  movement ,  had  come  to  despise  the  superficial  nature  of 

traditional  French-Canadian  nationalism  which  he  claimed  was  preoccupied 

with  exercises  of  diction,  vocabulary  and  grammatical  corrections. 

He  described  his  feelings  in  a  very  poetic  manner; 

Chez  nous,  ou  le  patriotisms  vit  a  peine,  l’on  a  perpe- 
tuellement  a  la  bouche  le  mot  de  patriotisms.  Dans  ce  pays, 
ou  le  nationalisme  ne  fait  que  refleurir,  tout  est  national; 
le  beurre  d’erable,  les  poetes,  les  industries,  les  conservatoires, 
la  biere  et  les  historiens. 

J'ai  eu  ce  mot  en  horreur,  je  l’ai  deteste  comme  j ' ai 
deteste  les  apostrophes  a  la  race.^8 

This  type  of  nationalism,  Laurendeau  warned,  had  no  appeal  to  the  French 

Canadian  youth  who  wanted  to  base  his  actions  on  more  than  mere  vague 

sentimentality  and  correct  pronunciation.  The  French-Canadian  culture 

must  not  be  conserved  merely  because  the  essential  nature  of  man  was 

conservation.  ’’Nous  voulons  bien  veiller  nos  morts,”  remarked 

Laurendeau  sarcastically,  "mais  la  vie  ne  nous  fut  pas  donnee  exclusive- 

29 

ment  pour  cela."  The  French  Canadian  culture  would  endure  and  expand 
only  if  French  Canadian  nationalism  acquired  substance. 

Laurendeau  then  proceeded  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  the  word 
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substance.  In  essence,  Jeune  Canada’s  nationalism,  he  claimed,  had 
grown  out  of  a  desire  that  the  French  Canadian  (or  laurentian)  nation 
accomplish  "jusqu'au  bout  sa  verite" ,  that  is,  it  must  embrace  its 
temporal  vocation,  which  would  prepare  it  for  its  supranatural  mission. “ 
Laurendeau 's  explanation  of  the  main  source  of  laurentian  nationalism 
reflected  romanticism  and  Barresian  lyricism;  characteristics  which 
were  indicative  of  Abbe  Groulx's  approach.  He  wrote: 

Raccrocher  l'individu  a  son  passe,  a  sa  tradition  perdue, 

"a  sa  terre  et  a  ses  morts";  l’accoter  a  un  milieu  celui-la 
precisement  qui  lui  convient;  reconnaitre  ses  traits  distinctifs 
et ,  plutot  que  de  les  effacer,  les  respecter,  a  1 'occasion, 
les  accuser;  le  rendre  a  ses  origines;  cette  tache  incombe  a 
quiconque  a  reconnu  1' existence  du  fait  national. 31 

For  Laurendeau  this  national  fact  represented  an  enormous  wealth. 

He  conceived  nationalism  as  consisting  of  a  submission  to  this  national 

fact,  conserving  and  developing  it  because  it  was  in  itself  a  form  of 

humanism.  He  also  indicated  that  this  nationalism  had  limits.  These 

limits  included  an  acceptance  of  the  priority  of  the  family,  of  the 

universal  fact  of  humanity  and  the  existence  of  other  nations  with 
32 

equal  rights.  Man's  journey  from  the  particular  to  the  universal 
had  to  reside  in  a  deep  respect  and  love  for  the  particular,  which  was 
his  own  nation  as  understood  in  the  cultural  sense  of  the  term  and  as 
equated  with  a  certain  region.  MMa  region,"  explained  Laurendeau, 
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"enrichit  ma  nation,  qui  enrichit  le  monde."  The  region,  the 

nation  and  humanity  were  all  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  God. 

Thus  in  true  Thomistic  fashion  Laurendeau  warned  that  the  nation  or 

nationalism  associated  with  it  were  not  ends  in  themselves  hut  only 

3I+ 

means  to  an  end.  Laurendeau* s  nationalism  also  presupposed  that 
every  individual  in  the  nation  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  belongs 
to  a  collectivity  without  losing  his  sense  of  personality.  The 
collectivity  gave  him  a  sense  of  belonging  and  his  personality  gave 
him  a  sense  of  differentiation.  In  other  terms,  the  concept  of 
pluralism  had  to  be  applied  with  equal  vigor  at  all  levels,  that  is  on 

the  individual  level  as  well  as  between  nations.  Only  in  this  manner 

35 

would  the  development  of  the  person  not  be  retarded.  It  was  inherent 
in  his  definition  that  in  the  process  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal  no  step  should  be  skipped  or  forgotten;  "c’est  risquer  de 
s*y  perdre  et  fabriquer  des  ideologues  en  serie.”  A  French  Canadian 
had  to  accept  as  his  starting  point  the  fact  that  he  was  a  French 
Canadian  and  develop  the  characteristics  that  corresponded  to  that  fact 
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Somehow  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  Laurendeau  related  this  with 
separatism.  A  nation,  he  argued,  by  tying  itself  to  a  region  became 
la  Patrie .  Brushing  aside  the  fact  that  Canada  was  also  legally  the 

patrie  of  French  Canadians,  Laurendeau  declared:  "Notre  Patrie  reelle 

3 

c'est  le  Canada  frangais  qu'apres  d'autresnous  nommons  Laurentie . " ^ 

He  realized  there  was  the  problem  of  the  minorities  but  he  did  not 

try  to  provide  an  answer  for  it.  He  asked  all  French  Canadians  not 

to  fear  the  word  adventure,  to  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the 

past.  He  hoped  that  all  sectors  of  Quebec  society  would  participate 

in  this  adventure;  that  engineers,  lawyers,  agricultural  workers, 

intellectuals,  botanists  and  geologists  would  all  help  to  create  a  new 

39 

Quebec.  If  this  occurred,  he  promised  them  it  would  be  well  worth¬ 
while.  Some  of  the  benefits  he  indicated  were: 

Ainsi  sustente,  nourri ,  notre  nationalisme  vivra  riche, 
harmonieux  et  reflechi.  .  .  .  Peut-etre  eprouvera-t-on  d* 
avantage  la  nostalgie  des  choses  supraterrestres  dans  un 
milieu  ou  tout  ne  visera  pas  a  nous  les  faire  oublier. 

Notre  conception  spiritualiste  de  la  vie  promet  au 
pays  qui  realisera  un  tel  ideal  une  influence  considerable 
sur  le  monde ,  il  y  projettera  une  grande  clarte.^0 

These  arguments  in  many  ways  are  extremely  similar  to  those  put  forward 

by  the  conservative  separatists  of  the  i960 ' s . 

Laurendeau ' s  pamphlet  had  most  likely  been  prompted  by  an  incident 

that  had  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1935.  Henri  Bourassa,  in  three 
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conferences  given  at  the  Palestre  National  in  April  and  May  of  1935 

bitterly  chastized  what  he  termed  le_  nationalisme  outrancier  that  had 

developed  in  Quebec  since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  He  criticized 

its  imperialism,  its  racial  exclusiveness  and  its  separatist  tenden- 
4l 

cies.  Much  later  m  an  article  on  Bourassa,  Laurendeau  attempted  to 
explain  why  he  and  the  members  of  Jeune  Canada  had  reacted  in  a  highly 
defensive  manner  to  these  speeches.  He  wrote s 

Bourassa  avait  eu,  a  l'endroit  des  jeunes  nationalistes , 
des  duretes  et  des  sarcasmes  qui  continuaient  de  nous  faire 
mal.  II  nous  pretait  des  idees  que  nous  n'avons  Jamais  eues 
ou  les  produisait  dans  un  tel  eclair age  que  nous  ne  nous 
reconnaissions  pas.  ...  II  detectait  a  1'origine  de  notre 
pensee,  je  ne  sais  combien  de  schismes  et  d’ heresies.  Bref, 
c'est  nous  qu'il  trait ait  en  adversaire.  ^ 

It  was  in  Notre  Nationalisme  that  Laurendeau  tried  to  answer 
Bourassa' s  criticisms  of  Abbe  Groulx's  brand  of  French  Canadian 


Robert  Rumilly,  Henri  Bourassa,  la  vie  publique  d'un  grand 
Canadien  (Montreal:  Les  Editions  Chantecler  Ltee ,  1953) ,  p.  7^1 . 
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Laurendeau,  "Le  nationalisme  de  Bourassa,"  in  La.  Pensee  de 
Henri  Bourassa ,  ed.  by  F.  A.  Angers  (Montreal:  Les  Editions  de 
L'Action  Nationale,  n.d. ),  p.  l4.  In  the  article  Laurendeau  showed 
how  the  young  generation  of  French-Canadian  nationalists,  including 
himself,  had  failed  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  nationalism  of 
Bourassa  and  that  of  Abbe  Groulx,  This  had  led  them  to  the  false 
conclusion  that  Bourassa' s  life  was  divided  inro  two  distinctive 
sections.  "II  y  avait  d'abord  l'homme  du  discours  de  Notre  Dame, 
des  luttes  pour  les  minorites  et  contre  1 ' imperialism,  l'initiateur 
d'un  movement  dont  nous  prenions  la  suite.  Puis  il  y  avait  celui 
qui  est  venu  de  Rome,  qui  est  transforme,  perdu  pour  nous,  n'affirme 
que  le  devoir  religieux  et  la  patrie  canadienne,  et  entreprend  de  raser 
la  moisson  qu'il  avait  sem£  ."  ( Ibid. ,  p.  13.)  Laurendeau  then  went 

on  to  give  a  much  clearer  and  objective  interpretation  of  Bourassa 's 
actions  which  showed  Bourassa' s  life  as  a  continuation  of  all  he  had 
done  in  the  past . 
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nationalism  mainly  because  the  nationalism  of  the  movement  he  led  was 

similar  to  Groulx' s  in  many  respects.  But  what  proved  to  be  more 

significant  than  this  defence  was  the  fact  that  Laurendeau  did  not 

turn  entirely  to  Groulx' s  writings  for  all  the  answers  to  Bourassa's 

criticisms.  In  some  instances  he  turned  to  sources  quite  opposed 

to  the  type  of  nationalism  which  Abbe  Groulx  and  the  Action  franchise 

exemplified.  One  such  source,  for  example,  was  Jacques  Maritain. 

Laurendeau  attempted  to  justify  the  national  activities  of  the 

Jeune  Canada  movement  by  using  Maritain' s  distinction  between  action 

en  tant  que  chretien  and  action  en  chretien .  The  first  referred  to 

a  Christian's  actions  on  the  spiritual  level;  on  this  level  one's 

actions  engaged  the  Church  and  therefore  one  had  to  submit  to  its 

authority.  The  second  referred  to  a  Christian's  actions  on  the  temporal 

level;  on  this  level  one  was  responsible  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbor 

h3 

on  the  social  level.  Laurendeau  argued  that  an  economic,  social 
and  political  activity  en.  chretien  was  a  vital  necessity  for  the 

44 

development  of  French  Canada.  According  to  Laurendeau,  the 

nationalistic  actions  of  groups  like  Jeune  Canada  were  Justified  because 

45 

they  were  modes  of  action  en  chretien.  He  concluded  that  if  from 
these  principles,  "je  deduis  la  n£cessit6  du  separatisme  ou  d'une 
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Laurentie,  les  Jocistes,  les  membres  du  clerge,  en  tant  que  citoyens , 

h6 

pourront  me  suivre."  It  is  doubtful  that  Maritain  intended  his 
definition  to  be  used  in  this  manner  and  even  more  doubtful  that  this 
form  of  thomistic  thought  was  realistic. 

Laurendeau  differed  with  Abbe  Groulx's  approach  to  Nationalism 
on  yet  another  issue.  He  disliked  the  equation  made  between  the 
French  language  and  the  Catholic  faith  which  the  traditional  expression 
la  langue  gardienne  de  la  foi  tended  to  make.  Laurendeau,  like 
Bourassa,  disagreed  that  the  role  of  the  French  Canadian  language 
and  culture  was  to  safeguard  the  Catholic  faith  in  North  America.  He 
made  it  very  clear  that : 

II  ne  suffira  pas  de  garder  la  langue  pour  garder  la 
foi.  La  vraie  sauvegarde  du  catholicisme ,  c'est  le 
catholicisme :  la  foi  sauve  la  foi.  Le  milieu  est  un 
cadre  naturel.  Sans  vie  interieure  et  lutte  acharnee  contre 
l'egoisme  renaissant:  un  beau  jour  on  verra  que  le  cadre 
retient  tout  juste  un  peu  de  cendre.  ^ 

.  .  .  II  n'y  a  pas  la  trace  de  gallicanisme . 

While  he  preferred  the  expression  le_  milieu  gardien  de  la  foi ,  Laurendeau 

refused  to  equate  this  with  any  special  mission  for  French  Canadians 

in  North  America,  but  rather  that  Catholicism  in  America  was  "entre 

kQ 

les  mains  de  Dieu  et  de  sa  grace." 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Laurendeau  used  new  sources  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  arguments,  there  was  also  an  indication  of  a  slight  but  still 
hesitant  shift  to  the  left  in  his  ideas  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
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expressed  many  of  them.  Besides  the  distinction  made  between  modes 
of  action,  Laurendeau  borrowed  other  arguments  from  Jacques  Maritain. 

One  of  the  more  significant  and  relatively  newer  ideas  that  he  made 
use  of  was  the  concept  of  personalism.  For  Laurendeau,  nationalism 
must  not  submerge  the  interests  of  the  person  in  those  of  the 
collective  whole,  but  rather  work  to  develop  both.  He  attempted  to 
explain  what  would  appear  to  most  to  be  a  contradictory  objective 
in  the  following  manner; 

Nous  donnerons  a  l'homme  de  ce  coin  de  la  terre  le 
sens  du  collectif  au  meme  temps  que  le  sens  de  la 
personality .  Par  le  sens  du  collectif  la  patrie  se 
rapelle  sa  misere  de  partie.  Tout  ce  qui  lui  manque, 
sa  soumission  ontologique  au  tout.  Par  le  sens  de  la 
personality,  de  la  differenciation ,  de  l'un,  sa  valeur 
propre  de  partie  est  sauvee,  accrue,  et  la  notion  de  la 
personne  n'est  pas  entamee.  On  apprend  ainsi  a  passer  a 
un  plan  eleve ,  de  la  Nation  a  l'Univers,  puis  a  la 
Creation,  puis  a  son  Principe. ^9 

The  idea  of  the  universal  and  the  problem  of  bringing  about  a  synthesis 
between  the  concepts  of  personalism  and  that  of  nationalism  (which 
was  basically  collective)  were  central  to  Laurendeau* s  treatment,  as 
they  had  never  been  for  the  older  nationalists. 

This  slight  shift  to  the  left  was  confirmed  in  February  of  1936, 
several  months  after  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet.  Criticisms  of 
Laurendeau' s  approach  to  the  problems  of  French-Canadian  nationalism  had 
filtered  down  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  Paris.  He  responded  by 
having  an  article  published  in  L 'Action  Nationale  in  which  he  tried 
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to  clarify  his  position.  In  this  article  he  expressed  the  view  that 
it  would  he  imbecilic  to  believe  that  French  Canadians  "peuvent  se 
suffire  a  eux-memes."^  Regionalism  and  nationalism,  argued 
Laurendeau,  were  not  for  French  Canadians  a  point  of  arrival  but  a 
point  of  departure.  He  exclaimed  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
that:  "...  rien  nous  semble  plus  inhumain,  plus  paien,  plus  sterile 
qu'un  regionalisme  ou  un  nationalisme  enclos  en  soi,  si  ce  n’est  un 
internationalisme  enclos  en  soi .  ^  His  general  attitude  toward  the 
intellectual  production  and  capacity  of  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
that  it  was  a  ratichique  (stunted  development)  which  required  a  blood 
transfusion;  "mais  ce  nouvel  afflux  sanguin,  si  l’organisme  ne  se 
1* appropriait  pas,  loin  d’entretenir  la  vie,  determinerait  un  centre 
de  corruption."  Laurendeau  called  for  a  reintegration  of  the  French 
culture  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  full  awareness  of  a  certain 
alterite  (contrast,  difference).  He  hinted  strongly  that  French 
Canadians  should  read  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  especially  those  of 
the  exponents  of  the  new  Catholic  left,  such  as  Jacques  Maritain, 
Emmanuel  Mounier,  Daniel-Rops ,  and  Etienne  Gilson.  This  would  enable 
French  Canadians  to  see  to  what  extent  some  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
these  writers  could  be  applied,  through  adaption  if  necessary,  to  the 
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53 

specific  situation  and  the  circumstances  of  Quebec.  Laurendeau  then 
explained  how  these  outside  ideas  should  be  approached  and  he  warned 
that  their  adoption  by  and  absorption  into  the  Quebec  social,  economic 
and  political  structure  would  create  a  certain  but  real  sense  of 
uneasiness : 

II  me  semble  qu'elles  (foreign  ideas)  s'imposent  par 
fidelite  a^  l'avenir,  suivant  la  formule  de  Maritain, 
autant  et  plus  que  par  la  fidelite  au  passe.  La 
condition  de  miroir  et  de  reflet,  meme  d'un  tres  bel 
original,  ne  doit  pas  etre  eternellement  notre.  Si 
tenu  que  soit  le  germe,  si  imprecise  et  insuffisante 
que  soit  notre  personality,  il  faut  quand  meme  y 
sacrifier  notre  tranquilite . 5^ 

He  also  visualized  the  task  of  his  generation  as  one  of 

expanding  and  developing  the  ideas  of  the  previous  generation.  It 

was  only  by  undertaking  such  a  task  that  the  grandchildren  of 

Laurendeau' s  generation  would  express  toward' it  the  same  sentiment 

of  gratitude  that  Laurendeau' s  generation  had  expressed  towards  Abbe 

Groulx.  This  was  because  Groulx  had  started  the  emancipation  of 

French  Canadians  and  had  based  his  nationalism  on  a  rudimentary 

55 

personalist  philosophy.  This  article  served  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  Laurendeau  was  willing  to  go  beyond  the  teachings  of  Abbe  Groulx 
and  to  supplement  them  with  his  own  ideas  and  those  adapted  from 
others . 
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As  indicated  above,  in  September  of  1935,  Andre  Laurendeau 
along  with  his  recent  bride,  Ghislaine  Perrault ,  departed  for  what 
he  was  later  to  refer  to  as  "une  pelerinage  en  vrai  France.”  During 
a  period  of  two  years  he  studied  history  and  social  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonne ,  the  College  of  France  and  at  the  Institut  catholique. 
Throughout  this  period  he  contributed  articles  regularly  to  the 
French  Canadian  review  L' Action  Rationale ,  which  had  come  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  Arthur  Laurendeau  shortly  before  Andre's 
departure . 

For  Laurendeau,  these  two  years  in  France  were  exceedingly 

important,  in  fact  decisive,  for  the  whole  of  his  career.  They  were 
two  intensive  years  of  reflexion  and  interrogation  of  his  beliefs  on 
all  levels.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  several  of  the  French 
intellectual  leaders  whose  writings  he  had  read.  He  also  discovered 
at  first  hand  the  budding  "catholicisme  du  gauche."  Of  this  experience 
he  later  remarked: 

Apres  avoir  cherche  dans  plusieurs  directions,  je 
m'etais  enfin  stabilise  du  cote  de  la  gauche  chretienne; 
je  regardais  Jacques  Maritain,  Nicholas  Berdiaeff,  et 
Emmanuel  Mounier  comme  des  maitres ,  ce  qui  ne  m'empechait 
pas  de  me  livrer  a  Malraux,  Bernanos  et  Dostoievsky,  et 
pourtant  je  demeurais  un  nationaliste  canadien-frangais . 

Au  reste,  je  mettrais  des  annees  a  tirer  me  pensee  au  clair, 
a  1 'unifier . 56 

The  development  of  Laurendeau 's  ideas  can  only  be  completely 
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understood  if  the  nature  of  the  influences  affecting  him  during 

these  vital  years  can  be  sufficiently  outlined.  When  Laurendeau  was 

twenty  a  friend  had  passed  him  a  pamphlet  by  the  Russian  philosopher 

Nicolas  Berdiaeff  entitled:  De_  la  dignite  du  christianisme  et  de 

1 1 indignite  des  Chretiens .  Laurendeau  explained  that  it  was  the 

first  time  "qu'on  abordait  devant  nous  le  probleme  dans  ce  qu'il 

a  de  plus  profond."  He  recognized  that  it  influenced  him  heavily 

57 

and  that  it  probably  influenced  many  others.  The  essential  argument 
underlying  Berdiaeff* s  article  was  that  Christians  themselves  were 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  religion.  In  his  view  the  "unworthi¬ 
ness  of  these  numerous  Christians  resides  exactly  in  that  they  do  not 
fulfil  their  religion  but  rather  alter  and  pervert  it.*  Because  of 
this  the  true  nature  of  Christianity  was  not  seen  behind  its  mask  of 

bad  Christians;  people  only  noticed  the  wrongdoings  and  the  deformations 

59 

of  the  faith  rather  than  the  essence  of  the  Christian  truth.  It  was 
Berdiaeff * s  contention  that  this  deterioration  came  about  because 
people  had  become  more  concerned  with  the  outer  (material)  rather  than 
the  inner  (spiritual)  aspects  of  life.  The  Church's  objective  should 
not  be  to  organize  the  external  part  of  life,  that  is,  to  attempt  "to 
overcome  evil  by  material  force."  Rather,  it  should  look  for  "an  inner 
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and  spiritual  rebirth  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  human  freedom 
and  divine  grace. 

At  the  same  time  Berdiaeff  was  optimistic  that  Christianity  was 
entering  a  new  era  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  "live  the  faith 
only  exteriorly."  Henceforth,  "believers  would  have  to  take  full 
actualization  of  their  religion  more  seriously,"  defining  it  by  their 


own  personalities,  lives  and  faithfulness 
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Berdiaeff  was  also 


careful  to  make  it  clear  that  compulsion  would  never  make  good 

Christians  or  a  Christian  social  order;  this  could  only  be  accomplished 

62 

through  an  effective  and  real  change  in  the  attitudes  of  people. 

While  Laurendeau  was  in  France  he  was  able  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Berdiaeff  on  the  subject  of  the  creative  vocation  of  man.  In  his 
preoccupation  with  the  social  problems  of  his  fellow  man,  Laurendeau 
usually  encountered  two  general  objections.  Most  traditional 
nationalists  and  Quebec  politicians  argued,  first,  that  the  emphasis 
had  to  be  put  on  the  spiritual  values  rather  than  of  the  temporal 
values;  and  secondly,  that  misery  was  the  result  of  sin  and  there 
would  always  be  poor  people  amongst  us.  Laurendeau  observed  that 
these  two  objections  had  basically  the  same  results.  That  is,  they 
either  turned  man  away  from  temporal  activity  or  they  precipitated  "les 
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tiedes  comme  a  un  royaume  de  faiblesse  et  d'iniquite."  They  were 

essentially  excuses  to  remain  inactive  in  the  field  of  social 

legislation.  Both  objectives,  Laurendeau  pointed  out,  preached  an 

evasion  into  the  spiritual:  the  first  by  an  unconscious  pharisaism 

"car  s'il  est  vrai  que  nous  sommes  des  voyageurs  sur  cette  terre, 

ceux  qui  formulent  1' objection  sont  presque  tous  des  voyageurs  de 

premiere  classe  qui  ne  voient  pas  la  pourriture  de  fond  de  cole.";^ 

the  second,  by  its  jansenist  tendencies,  led  to  a  complete  submission 

"devant  le  terre  et  d'une  equivoque  sur  cette  (sic)  mot  de  Monde . 

It  was  evident  that  a  Christian  living  strictly  by  these  principles, 

could  not  adopt  a  creative  role  and  had  to  be  content  with  vegetating 

on  earth  while  waiting  to  go  and  collect  in  paradise  his  palmes 

66 

eternelles .  Laurendeau  refused  to  accept  such  a  rigid  interpretation 
of  Christianity;  it  encouraged  inactivity  at  a  time  when  French- 
Canadian  society  was  confronted  with  so  many  social  and  economic  problems. 
The  influence  that  Berdiaeff  had  on  Laurendeau  was  clearly  evident  even 
before  Laurendeau  left  for  France.  In  his  Notre  Nationalisms ,  in  order 
to  justify  the  activities  of  Jeune  Canada,  Laurendeau  had  to  show  that 
change  and  Christianity  were  not  incompatible.  He  asked  his  fellow 
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French  Canadians  rather  sarcastically:  "Dieu  va-t-il  se  mettre  a  nous 
dieter  personnellement  nos  devoirs?  .  .  .  et  dois-je  attendre  des 

S'  r-r 

miracles  pour  agir?"  He  criticized  those  who  willingly  accepted 
the  social  principles  of  Quadragesimo  Anno  (encyclical  of  Pius  XI, 

1931)  on  paper  but  refused  to  budge  when  it  came  time  to  implement 
them  and  to  reap  the  benefits.  If  this  sort  of  thing  continued 
Laurendeau  warned  that  Christianity  would  cease  to  be  "un  regime 

de  surevelation ,  il  serait  un  regime  d ' amput at i on ;  il  ne  surnatura- 

6  8 

liserait  point  l'homme,  il  le  detruirait." 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  fundamental  idea  that  Berdiaeff 
stressed  was  that  man's  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  presupposed 
a  creative  initiative  on  his  part.  This  Kingdom  not  only  had  religious 
demands  on  the  individualist  level  but  also  implied  the  transformation 

69 

of  the  social  world.  The  biggest  error  was  the  one  that  commanded 
Christians  to  a  life  of  inaction.  Berdiaeff  was  extremely  critical  of 
the  fact  that  most  Christians  thought  that  Christianity  was  responsible 
for  the  established  regime  and  that  this  regime  had  to  be  endured 
because  it  was  the  established  regime.  Too  many  Christians  believed 
that  man's  role  was  a  passive  role  and  this  made  them  endure  the  worst 
kind  of  suffering.  Too  many  Christians  imagined  that  each  regime  was 
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created  by  God,  that  these  regimes  belonged  not  to  history  but  to 

TO 

eternity.  As  a  result  of  a  perpetuation  of  this  sort  of  attitude 
Christians  had  failed  to  deal  adequately  with  man's  social  and 
economic  problems. 

Berdiaeff 's  solution  to  the  problem  was  that  there  had  to  be 

an  immediate  elaboration  of  a  new  attitude  towards  social  reality. 

This  would  take  place  under  two  conditions:  on  the  one  hand,  the 

spiritual  source  of  humanity  had  to  be  purified  of  its  contaminations 

by  social  life;  on  the  other  hand,  this  rejuvenated  spiritual  source 

71 

must  turn  towards  social  life  and  help  rejuvenate  it.  In  other 

words*  the  spiritual  factor  must  not  be  dependent  on  time,  but  it  must 

72 

"entrer  dans  le  temps  et  y  tenir  un  role  createur."  Berdiaeff 
maintained  that  Christians  must  not  treat  the  spiritual  world  as  some¬ 
thing  transcendent  but  rather  attempt  to  change  the  world  by  spiritua- 

73 

lizmg  one's  whole  life,  temporal  and  eternal. 

It  was  therefore  partly  from  Berdiaeff  that  Laurendeau  came  to 
advocate  that  the  Christian  had  the  responsibility  to  act  and  remedy 
the  social  ills  of  the  society.  Laurendeau  had  learnt  to  equate 
Christianity  with  creativity  and  action  as  opposed  to  stagnancy  and 
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passivity.  Laurendeau  was  able  much  later  to  give  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  influence  that  Berdiaeff  had  had  on  him; 

De  Berdiaeff,  quand  on  l'a  frequente ,  on  garde  une 
inquietude  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'humain,  trop  humain,  chez 
les  collectivites  chretiennes^  on  se  mefie  de  tout  ce 
qui  risque  de  compromettre  la  civilisation  chretienne  — 
necessairement  etablies,  avec  les  classes  dominantes , 
avec  les  traditions  parfois  folklorlique  d'un  milieu 
donne.  On  deviendra  done  tres  exigeant  —  parfois  trop 
exigeant  —  pour  les  siens.?^ 

What  Laurendeau  meant  by  this  seemingly  subtle  reservation  on  the  part 
of  Berdiaeff  will  come  to  light  in  the  chapters  to  follow. 

In  1926,  Pope  Pius  XI  condemned  the  French  review  called 

Action  franqaise  and  the  movement  behind  it.  He  had  the  review  and 

the  works  of  its  director  Charles  Maurras  put  on  the  Index.  The 

French  Action  franqaise  had  been  essentially  anti-semitic,  anti- 

masonic,  anti-protestant,  anti-parliamentarian  and  anti-democratic  in 

its  manifestoes.  Charles  Maurras  and  Maurice  Barres  had  succeeded 

in  transforming  liberal  nationalism  into  a  narrow  doctrine  of  racial 

75 

exclusiveness . 

Jacques  Maritain  had  to  stop  supporting  Maurras  and  Action 

franqaise .  In  19^2,  Maritain,  in  commenting  on  the  situation  of  the 

Church  in  France  prior  to  the  war,  expressed  the  view  that; 

.  .  .  that  act  (referring  to  the  papal  condemnation)  broke 
the  absurd  link,  which,  for  many  people,  connected  respect 
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for  eternal  truths  and  sincere  religious  convictions 
with  a  political  devotion  to  a  pagan  pseudo-order, 
with  a  class  spirit,  and  with  an  utterly  non-moral  or 
Machiavellian  conception  of  politics,  which  derived 
from  a  philosophy  of  enslavement  and  tended  towards  ^ 
what  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  non-Christian  Catholicism. 

Maritain  along  with  several  others,  including  Etienne  Gilson  and 

Emmanuel  Mounier,  responded  by  attempting  to  expound  a  new 

Christian  humanism.  This  was  partly  achieved  in  a  series  of 

lectures  that  Maritain  gave  in  August,  193^  at  the  University  of 

Santander  and  repeated  at  the  University  of  Montreal  in  1935* 

These  lectures  were  later  published  under  the  title  of  Humanisme 

Integral  .  Laurendeau  had  attended  Maritain* s  lectures  in  Montreal 

and  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  Maritain *s  new  interpretation  of 

Catholicism. 

Maritain,  in  his  Humanisme  Integral  ,  after  having  examined 

what  solution  Medieval  Christianity  had  brought  to  the  major  problems 

of  man  and  how  the  dissolution  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  beginning 

of  a  profane  civilization  which  eventually  became  atheist  in  spirit, 

77 

he  enumerated  the  characteristics  of  a  new  Christian  humanism.  This 
included  a  study  of  the  temporal  mission  of  a  Christian  and  a  definition 
of  the  historical  ideal  of  this  new  Christianity. 

Maritain  argued  that  the  Christian  had  an  extremely  important 


Jacques  Maritain,  "Religion  and  Politics  in  France,"  Foreign 
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role  to  play  in  the  transformation  of  the  existing  social  regime. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  role  effectively,  the  Christian  man  had 
to  elaborate  a  social,  political  and  economic  philosophy  which  did  not 
stick  to  universal  principles  alone  but  which  was  capable  of  descending 

rj  O 

to  the  level  of  concrete  realizations.  Maritain  understood  that 

this  would  entail  a  vast  and  delicate  program  but  he  suggested  that 

their  work  had  already  been  started  by  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  and 

79 

Pius  XI  which  had  determined  the  basic  principles.  In  concert  with 

Charles  Peguy,  Maritain  was  convinced  that  the  social  revolution  would 

be  a  moral  revolution  or  it  would  not  occur. ^ 

Another  essential  characteristic  of  Maritain 's  new  Catholicism 

was  its  rejection  of  the  traditional  Christian  view  that  a  secular  life 

was  a.  priori  less  perfect  than  a  religious  or  spiritually'-oriented  life; 

that  man  could  not  attain  what  he  termed  la  saintete  through  temporal 

activities.  Since  for  Maritain,  saint  was  synonymous  with  sacre ,  that 

is  to  say,  that  which  is  physically,  visibly  and  socially  in  the  service 

of  God,  therefore  the  division  between  a  Christian's  inner  life  and 

81 

his  outer  life  no  longer  existed.  Thus  for  Maritain,  the  distinction 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  life  was  no  longer  one  of  degree 
but  rather  one  of  human  order.  That  meant  that  a  person  engaged  in 
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temporal  activities  should  and  could,  like  the  person  engaged  in 

.  .  82 
spiritual  activities,  strive  for  la  saintete.  All  that  Maritain  was 

trying  to  say,  in  a  neo-thomistic  manner,  was  that  a  person  could 

strive  for  perfection  in  the  temporal  world  if  this  perfection  was 

applied  to  acquire  cultural  and  spiritual  values.  In  other  terms, 

material  gains  were  in  accordance  with  Christian  doctrine  if  they 

were  not  an  end  in  themselves  hut  a  means  to  an  end — the  end  being  the 

glorification  of  God.  This  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  approach 

that  Calvinism  used  towards  worldly  materialism.  Maritain ' s  neo- 

thomistic  argument  played  an  important  role  in  Laurendeau’s  future 

attitude  towards  increased  lay  participation  in  fields  like  education 

that  had  previously  been  left  to  the  Church.  It  also  tempered  somewhat 

his  criticism  of  urban  and  industrial  life  because  he  argued  it  was 

materialistically  oriented. 

Ideally,  explained  Maritain,  the  new  Christian  society  would 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time,  communal  and  personalist.  The  society 
must  be  concerned  with  material  needs,  but  the  collective  material 

needs  had  to  respect  and  serve  the  supratemporal  goals  of  the  human 

8  3 

person.  Similarly,  the  goal  of  the  political  sector  of  the  society 
was  basically  to  develop  the  "conditions  de  milieu  qui  portent  de  telle 
sorte  la  multitude  a  un  degre  de  vie  materielle,  intellectuelle  et 
morale,  .  .  .  que  chaque  personne  s’y  trouve  aidee  posit ivement  a  la 
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conquete  progressive  de  sa  pleine  vie  de  personne  et  de  sa  liberte 

84 

spirituelle . "  Furthermore,  this  principle  of  pluralism  would  not 
only  apply  to  political  and  administrative  autonomy  but  also  to 

Or 

economic,  judicial  and  institutional  structures  at  all  levels. 

Although  Maritain  realized  the  inevitability  of  industrialization 
and  the  collectivism  that  it  engendered,  he  continued  to  believe  that 
the  rural  economy  was  sociologically  more  fundamental  for  society 
because  it  was  tied  very  closely  to  the  economie  familiale .  But  he 
also  was  convinced  that  this  rural  economy  had  to  be  modernized. 

He  wrote: 


.  .  .  c'est  vers  un  renouvellement  et  une  vivication  de 
1* economie  familiale  et  de  la  propriete  familiale  que 
sous  des  formes  modernes  et  en  utilisant  les  avantages 
du  machinisme  et  de  la  cooperation,  tendrait  le  statut 
de  1' economie  rurale,  plus  fondamentale  d'ailleurs  que 
1* economie  industrielle ,  et  dont  le  bien,  dans  une  societe 
normale ,  devrait  §tre  assure  d'abord.UD 


Maritain  even  hoped  that  governments  would  make  etatist  changes 
a  means  for  human  self-realization.  That  is,  the  collectivism  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  industrial  economy  would  be  organized  to  conform  to  the 

o  Y 

communal-personalist  concept  of  social  life.  Secondly,  the  remedy 
to  the  abuse  of  private  property  must  not  be  sought  in  the  abolition 
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of  private  property.  What  was  really  required  was  the  extension  of 
the  advantages  and  the  guarantees  that  private  property  brings  to 
the  exercise  of  the  personality.  He  suggested  that s  "c'est  une  forme 
societaire  que  la  propriete  devrait  prendre  dans  la  sphere  economique 

89 

industrielle . "  In  this  manner  a  system  of  co-ownership  would 
slowly  replace  the  salary  system  and  the  dehumanization  of  the  person 
caused  by  his  servitude  to  a  machine  would  be  compensated  by  the 

workers’  participation  in  the  administration  and  direction  of  the 

.  .  90 

industrial  enterprise. 

What  sort  of  government  would  run  a  society  as  Maritain  envi¬ 
saged  it?  He  maintained  that  ideally  'organic  democracy'  would 
distribute  authority  throughout  the  social  groups  (Christian  lay  groups, 
popular  elites,  mature  political  parties,  cooperatives,  corporations), 
beginning  with  the  family,  which  made  up  the  body  politic.  Under 

such  a  system  the  role  of  the  state  would  be  essentially  a  negative  role, 

91 

that  of  supplement or  and  arbiter.  The  question  arises  whether  a 
modern  industrial  society  could  function  adequately  under  such  conditions. 

In  1962,  Laurendeau  outlined  which  of  Maritain 's  many  ideas  had 
been  the  most  important  and  most  original: 
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De  Maritain  on  gardera  l'idee  que ,  meme  sur  le 
terrain  social  et  politique,  le  christianisme  est  un 
ferment;  que  la  fidelite  aux  dogmes  de  l'Eglise  n'a 
pas  1 ' immobilisme  comme  corollaire  necessaire;  que 
ce  ferment  chretien  .  .  .  reste  actif,  done  capable 
d'inspirer  de  nouvelles  civilisations  .  .  .  On  refuse 
done  d'etre  par  principe  adversaire  de  tout  ce  qui 
est  moderne .  Et  meme  on  voit  1 ' antimodernisme  chez 
un  chretien  comme  un  defaut  d'esperence,  on  le  croit 
sterilisant . 

In  brief,  a  true  Christianity  was  one  which  inspired  projects  and 
programs  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  fields  as  opposed  to  a 
decorative  but  superficial  Christianity  which  caught  one's  attention 
but  influenced  neither  institutions  nor  customs. 

The  ideas  that  Mounier  put  forward  in  the  review  Esprit  of  which 
he  was  director  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Berdiaeff  and  Maritain. 

He  concentrated  on  developing  an  entire  philosophy  of  personalism. 
Personalism,  as  Mounier  conceived  it,  was  in  part  a  reaction  against 
both  the  individualism  of  laissez-faire  economic  liberalism  and  the 
stultifying  collectivism  of  the  extreme  right  or  the  extreme  left.  All 

the  same  Mounier  did  recognize  in  collectivist  thought  a  valuable 

93 

emphasis  on  equality  and  on  the  indivisibility  of  humanity.  What 
was  significant  was  the  fact  that  Berdiaeff,  Maritain  and  Mounier  had 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions  separately . 

An  incident  which  indicated  the  extent  to  which  Laurendeau  was 
willing  to  break  with  his  conservative  outlook  and  adopt  a  more  liberal 
approach  was  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  He  agreed  with  Esprit ' s  refusal  to 
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support  the  Franco  insurrectionists.  He  also  accepted  the  review’s 
interpretation  of  the  revolt  as  "une  reaction  de  defense  capitaliste , 

q  h 

fasciste  et  feodaloclericale ,  dirigee  par  les  generaux  impitoyables . " 
Laurendeau  also  indicated  that  he  felt  that  most  Catholics  would  not 
understand  the  courage  shown  by  Esprit  in  refusing  to  confuse  the 
cause  of  Catholicism  in  Spain  with  the  revolution  of  the  right.  In  a 
footnote  Laurendeau  was  highly  critical  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
best  French-Canadian  journals  and  newspapers  were  giving  their  readers 
a  one-sided  version  of  the  Spanish  war: 

Ils  ont  confondu  la  cause  du  catholicisme  avec  celle 
de  certains  catholiques,  sans  ce  demander  si  les  catholiques 
d’Espagne  ne  portaient  point  la  responsabilite  profonde 
du  drame  qui  se  joue  aujourd’hui.  .  .  .95 

Laurendeau  even  went  as  far  as  to  say,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  words 

were  well  chosen: 

On  ne  confond  pas  en  vain  pendant  des  decades  la  vie 
eternelle  avec  un  regime  social  perime.  Dieu  n’est  pas 
une  police  bourgeoisie  chargee  de  defendre  les  grandes 
proprietes  des  nobles  et  de  certains  communautes  religieuses 
et  1 ’ exploitation  ehontee  du  pauvre  par  le  grand  capitalisme 
•  •  •  •  ' 

By  this  time,  Laurendeau  had  achieved  a  much  deeper  understanding  of 
the  differences  which  separated  him  from  the  main  body  of  French- 
Canadian  nationalists  including  those  of  the  Groulx  school.  His 
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article  in  which  he  discussed  his  interview  with  Mounier  was  concluded 
with  a  reference  to  all  the  influences  which  had  affected  him  during 
his  sojourn  in  France.  Laurendeau  believed  that  Esprit  was  continuing 
the  work  of  purification  inaugurated  by  Peguy.  He  wrote: 

Dupuis  qu'il  existe  (Esprit )  ,  ce  movement  a  contribue 
a  tuer  beaucoup  d' equivoques ;  avec  un  Maritain,  un  Berdiaeff 
et  quelques  rares  isoles,  il  a  reussi  pour  une  part  a 
dissocier  dans  bien  des  esprits  le  catholicisme  d'avec  les 
desordres  etablis  qu'ils  soient  capitalistes  ou  fascistes 
(ou  communistes  bien  entendu  mais  il  n'y  avait  de  ce  cote 
aucune  meprise  possible).  Ainsi  ont-ils  libere  beaucoup 
de  consciences^ et  je  ne  sais  telles  pages  de  Mounier  qui 
eurent  sur  de  jeunes  ames  une  influence  decisive. 97 

By  the  time  Laurendeau  had  returned  from  France  in  the  summer 
of  1937  his  shift  to  the  left  had  been  solidified  and  he  had  acquired 
a  set  of  basic  ideas  and  convictions  which  he  would  use  to  redefine 
his  own  conception  of  French-Canadian  nationalism.  It  was  only 
natural  that  he  would  encounter  stiff  opposition  and  debate  from  some 
of  his  old  University  friends  who  had  participated  in  the  separatist 
adventure  of  Jeune  Canada,  but  had  not  undergone  the  same  evolution 
and  development  that  he  had.  Laurendeau  also  quite  naturally  encoun¬ 
tered  difficulties  in  re-adapting  to  a  milieu  whose  orthodoxy  by  then 
seemed  even  more  sterilizing  and  irritating  than  before  his  departure. 
Laurendeau  later  remarked  that  the  process  of  re-adaption  took  him  four 
or  five  years  and  even  some  thirty  years  later  "certaines  cicatrices  se 

98 

rouvrent-elles  parfois." 
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In  September  of  1937  Andre  Laurendeau  succeeded  his  father  as 

the  director  of  the  monthly  review  L '  Action  Nationale .  Fresh  from 

his  European  experiences,  Laurendeau  was  concerned  with  forming  a 

review  of  inquiry.  Unlike  the  traditional  nationalists,  including 

his  father,  he  maintained  that  unity  amongst  the  nationalists  could 

only  come  through  a  freer  expression  of  viewpoint  and  the  willingness 

to  accept  new  ideas.  Unity  amongst  the  nationalists  must  not  be 

imposed  from  above  but  must  occur  as  a  natural  result  of  the  discussion 

of  the  ideas  expressed  by  all.  Unity  must  be  the  by-product  of  some 
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sort  of  reasonable  consensus.  This  was  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the 
uniformity  demanded  by  the  separatism  of  his  Notre  Nationalism.  The 
problem  of  getting  some  unity  among  the  nationalists  seemed  at  this 
time  of  particular  importance.  The  nationalists  had  been  severely 
disillusioned  and  divided  by  the  shrewd  Machiavellian  manoeuvers  that 
Maurice  Duplessis  had  managed  to  play  on  them  after  the  1936  election. 

Laurendeau  endeavored  to  create  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere 
by  purging  the  review  of  its  dogmatism  and  its  extremism.  In  the 
preface  to  an  article  on  Rosenburg,  Laurendeau  warned  that  racism,  in 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  represented  a  menace  all  the  more 
real  in  certain  sectors  of  Quebec  society  and  in  particular  its 
intellectual  life  since  nobody  had  yet  taken  it  seriously.  He  explained 
that  there  was  no  fear  that  the  doctrines  of  racism  would  take  over  in 
Quebec  but  "ce  serait  deja  trop  qu'il  s'infiltre  et  cont amine  les 
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'principes'  toujours  branlants  de  notre  nationalisme.  To  make 

sure  this  could  not  happen,  Laurendeau  proceeded  to  demolish  rather 
effectively  the  Rosenburg  racist  thesis: 

II  suffira  de  rappeler,  pour  que  croule  la  doctrine 
nationale  socialiste,  que  selon  l'ethnologie  actuelle  il 
n'existe  plus  dans  le  monde  de  race  pure,  ni  saxonne,  ni 
slave,  ni  germaine.  Nous  sommes  en  presence  d'une  fantasie 
pseudo-scientifique ,  dont  il  faudrait  cependant  pas  sous-estimer 
le  dynamisme . 101 

Laurendeau* s  change  of  attitude  was  reconfirmed  two  months  later 
when  he  wrote  an  article  criticizing  the  rightist  bias  of  French 
Canadians,  and  of  French'- Canadian  nationalists  in  particular.  In  a 
comment  which  struck  at  the  crux  of  French  Canada's  problem  and  which 
revealed  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  chastize  his  own  kind,  Laurendeau 
remarked: 

Les  Canadiens  frangais  applaudissent  toujours  plus 
volontiers  aux  anathemes  contre  1 ' extreme-gauche  qu'aux 
anathemes  contre  1 ' extreme-droite .  Nous  sommes  trop 
souvent  de  ceux  qui  pensent ,  suivant  la  dure  formule  de 
la  Vie  Intellectuelle ,  que  Dieu  est  a  droite.102 


^^Emile  Baas,  "Introduction  a  la  these  de  Rosenburg,"  with  a 
preface  by  Andre  Laurendeau,  A.N. ,  X  (September,  1937),  pp.  14-15. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  15.  Laurendeau  emphasized  these  same  arguments 
a  few  months  later  in  an  article  of  his  own;  "Croisade  Ant if asciste?" 
A.N. ,  XI  (January,  1938),  pp.  41-51. 
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Laurendeau,  "Actualite,"  A.N. ,  X  (November,  1937),  p.  l8l. 
The  review  Vie  Intellectuelle  was  a  French  review  for  those  advo¬ 
cating  Catholicism  of  the  right.  Laurendeau  had  used  it  as  one  of 
his  sources  in  his  Notre  Nationalisme .  At  that  time  he  rather 
favored  the  review  as  "l'une  des  plus  vivantes  et  des  plus  probes 
revues  catholiques  de  France,  ..."  ( Ibid. ,  p.  30,  f.n.). 
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He  was  careful  to  point  out  that  he,  like  the  majority  of  French 

Canadians ,  repudiated  Marxism.  But  he  also  reminded  them  that  this 

repudiation  was  made  "au  nom  du  message  evangelique  et  de  la 

philosophie  chretienne,  non  pour  obeir  a  je  ne  sais  quels  prejuges 

103 

fascistes  pour  diviniser  n'importe  quel  ordre."  The  comment  was 

rendered  even  more  biting  when  he  added;  "Dois-je  ajouter  que  mon 

10U 

education  et  mes  sympathies  me  portaient  vers  la  Droite." 

He  explained  that  his  abandonment  of  the  Droite  was  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  combination  of  his  increasing  distaste  for  the  role  the 
orthodox  right  was  playing  in  France  (it  continually  refused  to  adopt 
any  of  the  social  measures  accepted  and  advocated  by  papal  encyclicals), 
and  his  encounter  with  the  Catholicism  of  the  left  as  illustrated 
above. This  shift  to  the  left  had  enabled  Laurendeau  to  come  to 
terms  with  liberal  democratic  politics  because  he  realized  that  it  was 
only  through  active  politics  that  any  real  accomplishment  could  be 
achieved  on  the  social  and  economic  levels.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
political  level,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  secessionists  formulas 
of  the  'Gauche'  or  of  the  'Droite',  but  declared; 

La  formule  de  l'avenir  me  semble  une  sorte  de  social- 
nationalisme  a  base  personaliste ,  ou  si  l'on  veut ,  un 
Centre  fort  et  dynamique — au  lieu  de  ces  mols  partis  de 
juste  milieu  ecrases  eternels  ou  eternels  ecarteles. 


^Laurendeau,  "Actualite,"  A.N. ,  X  (November,  1937),  p.  182. 
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balanciers  en  periode  stable  et  qu'on  .  .  .  balance 
aux  epoques  de  trouble . 

But  the  political  situation  in  the  province  of  Quebec  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  France.  There  were  no  highly  distinguishable 

left,  right  or  center  positions  in  French  Canada;  only  "un  prejuge 
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canadien — fort  tenace  en  faveur  de  la  Droite."  The  idea  of  unity 

within  French  Canada  and  the  necessity  of  closed  ranks  against 

Anglo-Saxon  influences  still  played  a  strong  part  in  Laurendeau's 

conception  of  French-Canadian  nationalism  and  of  "un  Centre  fort." 

The  attitude  which  Laurendeau  felt  that  French-Canadian 

nationalism  should  adopt  was  hinted  at  in  his  comment  on  an  inquiry 

in  the  Dominican  review  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Americanization 

of  North  America,  especially  of  French  Canada.  Laurendeau  pointed 

out  that,  despite  the  numerous  movements  of  national  defence,  "nous 

serons  aneantis  si,  a  un  style  de  vie,  nous  ne  reussissions  a  opposer 

108 

un  mode  de  vie  original."  He  maintained  that  the  only  way  to 

confront  the  devastating  influence  of  the  American  melting-pot  culture 
was  to  develop  a  viable  French-Canadian  culture.  This  could  be 
accomplished  if  French  Canadians  ceased  to  glorify  routine  and  stopped 
supporting  intellectual  laziness.  They  would  have  to  adopt  a  dynamic 
attitude  toward  their  culture.  In  almost  the  same  manner  that  he  had 
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tried  to  get  his  point  across  in  Notre  Nationalisme ,  Laurendeau 
vrote : 


Ce  n’est  pas  fermer  notre  porte,  au  contraire,  c'est 
l'ouvrir  toute  grande.  Une  reaction  sentimentale  n'y 
remplacera  pas  1' effort  methodique  et  perseverant  de 
1 ' intelligence .  Lutte  sur  tous  les  fronts,  contre  les 
dogmatismes  conformistes .  Moments  d'ascese  preliminaire , 
pour  parvenir  a  une  clairvoyance  sans  faiblesse,  ou  la 
modestie  ne  serait  pas  un  complex  d ' inferiority ,  ni  le 
realisme,  un  desespoir . 1^9 

He  argued  that  it  was  only  by  refusing  to  be  content  with  the 
discoveries  of  others,  including  those  of  "notre  formidable  parente," 
and  by  adopting  a  dynamic  approach  to  French  Canada’s  problems,  that 
French  Canadians  would  overcome  their  dilemma  which  involved  "accepter 
un  milieu  amoindrissant ,  ou  trahir  ce  milieu. French  Canadians 
were  confronted  with  the  choice  either  of  being  continually  creative  or 
of  dying  a  slow  death.  What  Laurendeau  at  this  time  did  not  fully 
realize  was  that  by  a_  priori  rejecting  everything  American  he  was  in 
effect  rejecting  everything  modern  and  it  was  modern  techniques  and 
methods  that  French  Canadians  would  have  to  resort  to. 

But  in  fact  he  indicated  that  he  was  not  willing  to  reject  every¬ 
thing  modern.  He  gave  his  wholehearted  support  to  a  speech  given  by 
Brother  Marie-Victorin  in  which  the  latter  advocated  increased  emphasis 
on  technical  and  scientific  training  in  Quebec's  educational  system. 
Laurendeau  agreed  with  the  Brother’s  hope  that  this  would  eventually 
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create  a  scientific  elite  which  would  put  the  province  on  a  sound 

111 

economic  basis.  It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that  Brother 

Marie-Victorin  got  at  the  crux  of  Quebec's  educational  problem  when 

he  warned  that  the  Church  alone,  in  Quebec,  was  strong  enough  "pour 
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jeter  bas  le  mur  de  Chine  qui  ne  defend  plus  nen.  ..." 

Yet  the  dominant  characteristic  of  Laurendeau  at  this  point 
in  his  career  was  that  of  tension.  He  had  acquired,  quite  sincerely, 
a  whole  set  of  new  ideas  and  values  while  at  the  same  time  he  had 
not  fully  relinquished  his  older  ones.  While  he  no  longer  maintained 
that  materialism  was  morally  degrading  he  still  adherred  to  the 
traditional  idea  that  asserted  the  precedence  of  the  spiritual  over 
the  material  realm.  In  an  address  to  the  French- Canadian  people 
Laurendeau  stated  that? 


L' experience  demontre  .  .  „  que  les  peuples  qui 
poursuivent  la  prosperity  economique  .  ,  .  n'obtiennent 
pas  meme  cette  prosperity,  ou  ne  l'obtiennent  qu'ephemere, 

A  second  example  which  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  tension  inherent 

in  Laurendeau 's  thinking  at  this  time,  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1938. 

In  an  article  Laurendeau  praised  the  establishment  of  the  new  Ecole 

des  Sciences  Sociales ,  Politiques  et  Economique ,  under  the  direction 


’^"'‘Laurendeau,  "Sur  un  discours  de  Marie-Victorin,"  A.N.  ,  XII 
(December,  1938),  pp.  35^-357. 

112Ibid. ,  p.  358. 
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of  Father  Geo.-H.  Levesque,  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  social  research 

for  French  Canada.  Laurendeau  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  three  major 

principles  that  should  inspire  the  program.  They  were; 

.  .  o  la  necessite  de  baser  1 v enseignement  sur  la  philosophie 
thomiste,  devoir  de  considerer  les  problemes  a  la  lumiere  de 
la  doctrine  sociale  chretienne,  souci  enfin  de  repondre  aux 
besoins  particuliers  de  notre  pays.^1^ 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  strong  adherence  to  traditional 

values  which  were  extremely  a.  priorist  in  nature  would  help  to  bring 

about  radical  reforms  in  the  fields  of  social  and  economic  legislation. 

The  only  idea  that  he  had  so  far  managed  to  reject  was  the 

separatism  of  his  early  and  immature  publication,  Notre  Nationalisme . 

To  his  great  shame  Laurendeau  had  discovered  Canada,  that  is  English 

Canada,  while  taking  a  Canadian  history  course  from  Andre  Siegfried. 

These  lectures  of  Siegfried’s  were  later  published  under  the  title  of 

Le  Canada,  Puissance  Internationale .  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Quebec 

on  May  25,  1936,  Laurendeau  indicated  that  he  no  longer  was  a  convinced 

supporter  of  separatism  for  Quebec.  He  explained  to  his  friend  that; 

Sur  le  probleme  national,  voyant  les  choses  de  l'exterieur, 
je  cesse  d’etre  separatists j  et  continuant  d’une  certaine 
fagon  de  les  voir  de  l'exterieur,  je  continue  de  l'etre. 

De  sorte  que  je  me  sens  partage,, 

Laurendeau  then  went  on  to  recall  the  arguments  he  had  assembled  in  favor 
of  separatism  in  his  pamphlet,  after  which  he  enumerated  new  ones 


11^Laurendeau,  "Les  Hautes  etudes  sociales  a  Quebec,"  A.N. , 
XII  (October,  1938),  pp.  l6l-l63. 


‘'■‘^Laurendeau,  "Letter  to  a  friend,"  Devoir,  March  27,  1962. 
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against  taking  or  advocating  such  action.  He  reminded  his  friend 

that  the  proximity  of  the  United  States  remained  a  dangerous  factor. 

A  Laurentie  would  he  in  fact  a  much  smaller  minority  in  the  context 

of  North  America  than  Quebec  was  within  the  Canadian  federal  structure. 

Secondly,  Confederation  and  Canada's  ties  with  Great  Britain  served 

to  offset  part  of  the  American  influence.  This  point  of  view  had 

been  strongly  suggested  to  him  by  Andre  Siegfried.  Laurendeau  pointed 

out  that  he  had  come  to  realize  that  economically  Quebec  was  very 

underdeveloped,  lacking  sufficient  capital  and  organizational  abilities 

He  was  also  aware  that  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  French  Canada 

was  only  a  very  small  province  and  the  experience  of  Alsace,  which 

he  had  just  visited  and  studied,  made  Laurendeau  fear  that  Quebec 

would  become  "un  systeme  clos"  in  order  to  preserve  its  culture  ^ 

In  Europe  Laurendeau  was  also  viewing  at  first  hand  the  trouble  which 

the  principle  of  national  self-determination  was  causing  Central  Europe 

This  prompted  him  to  reject  explicitly  the  idea  that  a  nation  had  to 

achieve  political  independence  in  order  to  be  perfect.  This  so-called 

principle  of  nationalities  was,  Laurendeau  claimed;  a  pure  exaggeration 
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of  the  political  factor.  Laurendeau  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  not 

only  rejected  separatism  but  in  the  process  had  acquired  a  much  better 
understanding  of  Confederation.  He  now  viewed  Confederation  as  a 
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natural  step  away  from  provincialism,  which  forced  one  to  broaden 

one's  outlook.  He  even  had  the  nerve  to  say:  "Je  comprends  Lafontaine 

11 8 

acceptant  1 'Union.  ..."  This  sort  of  reasoning  corresponded  much 
closer  to  his  thomistic  training  than  the  conclusion  of  separatism 
that  he  had  arrived  at  earlier. 

Nevertheless,  Laurendeau  would,  like  most  French  Canadians,  always 

remain  a  separatist  at  heart.  His  acceptance  of  Confederation  was  and 

would  always  be  a  conditional  one.  He  observed  that  amongst  the 

French  Canadian  nationalists  there  were  three  basic  categories:  the 

separatists,  the  autonomists  and  the  centralist-oriented  federalists. 

Given  the  proper  circumstances,  the  only  category  that  was  acceptable 

119 

to  Laurendeau  was  the  position  of  the  autonomists.  The  crux  of 

Laurendeau' s  acceptance  of  Confederation  was  that  the  English  Canadians 

had  to  accept  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  federalist  system. 

Separatism  would  only  be  a  last  resort  in  case  English  Canadians 

failed  to  accept  the  basic  demands  of  a  federal  system  and  attempted 

to  transform  Confederation  into  a  legislative  union.  Laurendeau 

maintained  that  this  was  the  position  that  Abbe  Groulx  had  expressed 

120 

at  the  Congres  de  la  langue  franqaise  held  in  the  summer  of  1937* 

In  other  words ,  Quebec ,  like  the  other  provinces ,  had  not  entered 
Confederation  to  be  suffocated  but  to  develop  and  expand. 


Ibid. 
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On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  nationalists  of  the  Abbe  Groulx 

school,  Laurendeau  was  no  longer  willing  to  put  all  the  responsibility 

for  the  maintenance  or  failure  of  Confederation  on  the  English  Canadians. 

Determined  to  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  English  Canadians,  Laurendeau 

121 

enrolled  in  the  department  of  sociology  at  McGill  University  in  1938. 

He  helped  organize  a  study  group  composed  of  English  and  French 

Canadians.  The  objective  of  the  group  was  to  develop  a  program 

acceptable  to  both  ethnic  groups.  One  of  the  more  immediate  problems 

that  the  group  dealt  with  was  the  extent  of  Canada's  participation  in 

the  event  of  another  European  conflict.  After  much  valuable  discussion 

the  group  concluded  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  racial  strife  in 

Canada  was  for  the  government  to  adopt  a  policy  of  voluntary  enlistment. 

It  was  argued  that  Canada's  most  effective  role  would  be  one  of 
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supplying  economic  aid  in  all  of  its  forms.  The  dialogue,  which 

showed  tendencies  of  producing  a  meaningful  understanding  between  the 
two  major  cultural  groups  within  Canada,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when 
the  Second  World  War  was  declared  in  September  of  1939-  The  war 
would  hinder  for  a  short  period  the  continued  development  of 
Laurendeau' s  ideas  but  it  also  prompted  him  to  get  involved  in  the 
realism  of  active  politics  and  test  the  ideas  and  concepts  that  he 
had  acquired  or  developed  on  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  DISILLUSIONMENT  OF  ACTIVE  POLITICS 

By  the  early  nineteen  forties  Andre  Laurendeau  had  pretty  well 
rejected  his  youthful  distaste  for  active  politics  and  politicians . 

His  enthusiasm  for  social  reform  and  his  encounter  with  the  pragmatism 
of  Andre  Siegfried  had  combined  to  persuade  him  to  alter  his  attitude. 
What  made  things  difficult  was  the  fact  that  Laurendeau  remained 
highly  critical  and  distrustful  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties, 
at  both  the  federal  and  the  provincial  levels.  He  felt  that  neither 
the  Liberals  nor  the  Conservatives  at  the  federal  level  had  adequately 
represented  the  ideas  and  the  interests  of  the  French  Canadian  people. 
"Ils  ont  fausse  le  jeu  de  la  democratie , "  declared  Laurendeau,  "et  c’est 
desormais  contre  nous  que  nous  elisons  nos  deputes."^  He  argued  that 
as  long  as  two  major  parties  continued  to  dominate  within  Canadian 
political  life,  there  was  no  chance  of  implementing  "nos  idees  et  nos 
interets . 

The  possibility  of  reforming  the  two  major  parties  from  within 
no  longer  seemed  feasible  to  Laurendeau,  because  "  les  deux  grands 

3 

partis  se  contentent  de  vivre;  leur  raison  d’etre,  c’est  d'exister." 


^"Laurendeau,  "Ce  peuple  charge  de  chaines,"  A.N.  ,  XVII  (March, 
19^1),  p.  177. 

^Ibid. ,  p .  183 . 

^ Ibid. ,  p .  184 . 
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He  seemed  to  put  the  entire  blame  for  the  backward  situation  of 

French  Canada  on  the  two-party  system.  Because  of  Liberal  and 

Conservative  parties,  claimed  Laurendeau,  "nous  n'avons  ni  politique 

canadienne  ni  politique  canadienne-frangaise .  A  cause  d'eux  nous 
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sommes  un  peuple  charge  de  chaines."  He  had  a  justifiable  reason 
for  mistrusting  the  federal  Liberal  party  at  this  time  because  it 
had  just  attempted  to  get  the  provinces  to  agree  in  principle  to  the 
centralist  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Rowell-Sirois  Report.  The 
implementation  of  such  centralist  recommendations,  Laurendeau  felt, 
would  spell  the  end  of  provincial  autonomy  and  nave  the  way  for  a 
unitary  form  of  government  in  Canada.  He  undertook  the  task  of  warning 
the  French  Canadians  of  the  danger  of  the  Report's  recommendations  in 
a  lengthy  article  in  L'Action  Nationale  in  November  of  19^0.^ 

The  only  remaining  alternative  open  to  Laurendeau  was  the 
formation  of  a  new  political  movement.  But  third  parties  had  clearly 
not  been  successful  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Bourassa's  Nationalist 
party  of  1911  had  crumbled  soon  after  the  election  and  the  more  recent 
experience  of  Paul  Gouin's  Action  Liberale  Nationale  made  the  task 
seem  even  more  impossible.  Laurendeau  had  more  reason  than  most 
French-Canadian  nationalists  to  feel  optimistic  for  he  had  not 

^Ibid . ,  p .  188 

^Laurendeau,  "Alerte  aux  Canadiens  Franqais!"  A.N. ,  XVI 
(November,  19^0),  pp.  177-203. 
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personally  been  involved  in  the  fiasco  of  the  Action  Liberate 
£ 

Nationale .  Laurendeau  felt  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  this 
movement  was  its  extremely  poor  tactics  and  its  lack  of  experience. 
Hoping  for  a  quick  victory  at  the  polls,  the  movement  had  jumped  at 
the  first  opportunity  of  a  coalition  with  one  of  the  established 
parties  without  thinking  what  the  outcome  might  be.  Secondly, 
Laurendeau  reasoned  that  a  third  party  had  not  been  successful  in 
Quebec  because  none  had  yet  truly  represented  French-Canadian  ideas 
and  interests  in  their  entirety.  He  argued  that  a  third  party  had 
to  be  very  patient,  it  had  to  develop  qualities  and  define  its  atti¬ 
tudes  in  order  to  gain  the  trust  of  the  people  who,  Laurendeau  keenly 
observed,  mistrusted  third  parties.  Laurendeau  was  not  only  optimistic 
that  a  third  party  was  possible  if  the  proper  procedures  were  followed 
but  even  maintained  that  the  post-war  period  would  see  the  birth  of 


Prior  to  the  provincial  election  of  November  25,  1935 ,  Paul 
Gouin,  the  leader  of  the  Action  Liberate  Nationale  movement ,  agreed 
to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Quebec  Conservative  party  under  the  new 
leadership  of  Maurice  Duplessis.  The  new  party  was  called  the  Union 
Nationale .  In  the  election  the  new  party  managed  to  capture  42 
seats  as  opposed  to  48  for  the  Liberals  under  Taschereau.  After  the 
election  Duplessis  slowly  gained  control  of  the  Union  Nationale  and 
Paul  Gouin  resigned  in  protest.  Duplessis  contested  the  1936  election, 
which  the  Union  Nationale  had  forced  upon  the  Liberal  government  and 
gained  76  out  of  the  90  provincial  seats.  Duplessis  then  refused  to 
appoint  some  of  Action  Liberale  Nationale 1 s  ardent  anti-trust 
reformers  who  had  fought  the  election  with  him,  to  the  cabinet  posts 
that  he  had  promised.  Most  of  the  reformers,  including  Dr.  Philippe 
Hamel,  J.  E.  Gregoire  and  Rene  Chaloult ,  resigned  from  the  party  soon 
after.  See  Herbert  G.  Quinn* s  The  Union  Nationale:  A  Study  in  Quebec 
Nationalism.  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1963),  pp.  48-78. 
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several. 

Laurendeau' s  first  venture  into  active  politics  came  as 

g 

secretary  to  the  Ligue  pour  la  defense  du  Canada.  The  movement  was 
formed  in  reaction  to  a  plebiscite  proposed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  in  January  of  1942,  in  which  the  King  government  would  consult 
the  people  of  Canada  on  the  question  of  freeing  the  government  from 
its  promise  not  to  invoke  conscription  for  overseas  service.  In  a 
Manifeste  au  peuple  du  Canada  the  Ligue  pour  la  defense  du  Canada 
urged  the  Canadian  people  to  answer  an  unequivocal  'NoT  to  the  plebis¬ 
cite.  It  declared  that  it  was  not  unpatriotic  to  do  so.  It  was  the 

o 

simple  manifestation  of  one’s  democratic  right.  In  an  eloquent  article, 
Laurendeau  declared  that  French  Canadians  would  not  destroy  the  last 
barrier  between  the  Canadian  people  and  conscription.  Quebec,  he  was 
confident,  would  vote  'No'  to  the  plebiscite  and  he  encouraged  English 


T 

Laurendeau,  "L' impossible— troisieme  parti,"  A.N. ,  XVII 
(April,  1941) ,  pp.  263-274|  and  "La  politique  ne  saurait  se  sauver 
toute  seule,"  A.N. ,  XVII  (May,  1941),  pp.  351-366. 

O 

Laurendeau  gives  a  vivid  and  personal  description  of  the 
Ligue ' s  formation  and  actions  in  his  book  La  Crise  de  la  Conscription: 
19^2 .  The  list  of  the  movement's  supporters  reads  like  a  Quebec  who's 
who  index'  Gerard  Filion  of  the  Union  des  Cultivateurs  Catholiques ; 
Philippe  Gerard  of  the  C . T . C » C . |  Anathase  Frechette  of  the  Saint— Jean- 
Baptiste  society ^  Jean  Dr ape au 5  Roger  Vann,  Dr.  J.-B,  Prince,  tne 
movement's  president^  and  George  Pelletier,  the  director  of  Le  Devoir, 
(ibid. ,  p.  119. ) 
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Canadians  in  the  other  provinces  to  do  the  same.  He  stressed  that 
the  plebiscite  was  not  a  choice  between  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Meighen, 

"mais  entre  un  premier  ministre  lie  par  sa  promesse,  et  un  premier 
ministre  libre  d'imposer  la  conscription  pour  service  outre  mer 

Despite  the  urgings  of  W.  L.  M.  King  and  his  transport 
minister  P.  J.  A.  Cardin  for  a  ’Yes’  vote  by  French  Canadians  on  the 
plebiscite,  the  inevitable  racial  split  occurred.  On  April  27,  19^2, 
Quebec  as  a  whole  voted  72  per  cent  'No1,  while  all  other  provinces 
voted  80  per  cent  'Yes'. The  government's  description  of  its  policy 
as  one  of  "not  necessarily  conscription,  but  conscription  if  necessary, 
did  little  to  reassure  the  members  of  the  Ligue  pour  la  defense  du 
Canada,  or  even  the  majority  of  French  Canadians,  that  conscription 
would  not  eventually  be  imposed  regardless  of  what  the  government  said 
its  policy  was.  Had  the  federal  government  not  already  violated  one 
promise? 

On  October  11,  19^2,  the  anti-war  and  anti-conscriptionist  Ligue 
pour  la  def ense  du  Canada  took  political  form  in  the  Bloc  Populaire 
Canadien .  Its  leader  was  Maxime  Raymond  and  its  secretary-general  was 
Andre  Laurendeau.  Laurendeau  was  later  chosen  as  leader  of  the 
provincial  wing  of  the  movement.  Maxime  Raymond  had  become  the  federal 


Laurendeau,  "Nous  ne  raserons  pas  la  muraille,"  A.N. ,  XIX 
(January,  19^+2),  p.  13. 

^Wade ,  French  Canadians,  II,  p.  950. 

12Ibid. ,  p.  951. 
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member  of  parliament  for  Beauharnois-Laprairie  in  1925  and  had  been 

13 

re-elected  ever  since.  Raymond  admired  and  reflected  the  ideas 

of  Henri  Bourassa  and  claimed  that  he  had  always  been  guided  in  his 

lk 

actions  by  Bourassa* s  concept  of  a  politique  canadienne.  He  was 
honest  and  sincere  but  basically  conservative.  He  believed  strongly 
in  the  agricultural  myth  as  did  most  French  Canadian  nationalists. 

He  not  only  opposed  the  war  because  it  was  imperialistic  but  because 
it  increased  the  tempo  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  This  destroyed  the  province's  traditionally  rural 
and  familial  way  of  life.^ 

Laurendeau's  participation  in  active  campaigning  for  the  Bloc 
Populaire  Canadien,  although  it  was  extensive,  was  not  in  itself  the 
significant  factor  in  the  development  of  his  ideas. What  is  more 
revealing  is  an  analysis  of  the  Bloc ' s  social  and  economic  reforms 
that  Laurendeau  helped  to  formulate  and  campaigned  for  so  actively. 

In  actuality,  the  Bloc  Populaire  Canadien *s  program  of  reforms  was 
very  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Action  Liberate  Nat ionale 


HQ 

Devoir ,  September  9,  19^2. 

^Ibid.  ,  August  h ,  19^. 

"^Maxime  Raymond,  La  politique  en  ligne  droit,  (Montreal: 
Editions  Le  Devoir,  19^3). 

"^Robert  Rumilly,  Histoire  de  la  province  de  Quebec,  Vol.  XL: 

La  Guerre  de  1939-19^5:  Le  Bloc  Populaire  (Montreal:  Fides,  1969)  gives 
a  satisfactory  description  of  the  movement's  political  activities 
although  there  is  little  or  no  analysis  of  the  Bloc's  social  and 
economic  reforms. 
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which  Paul  Gouin  had  formed  in  193^»  The  only  substantial  difference 
was  that  the  Bloc  Populaire  was  also  a  federal  movement  and  therefore 
had  a  whole  slate  of* 1  federal  policies., 

These  federal  policies  reflected  the  influence  of  Bourassa's 
pan-Canadianism  on  Maxime  Raymond,  Of  special  significance  was  the 
fact  that  Laurendeau  was  willing  to  accept  this  pan-Canadianism  with 
little  or  no  evident  reservations.  In  an  interview  with  Blair  Fraser, 
Raymond  indicated  that  the  Bloc  Populaire  was  quite  sincere  in  its 
acceptance  of  Confederation  and  it  was  working  to  realize  in  every  way 
possible  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  1867  agreement.  The 
Bloc ,  Raymond  declared,  was  ready  to  collaborate  with  "all  the  powers 
for  the  common  tasks,"  provided  that  such  collaboration  was  "made  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  between  the  two  races."  The  policies 
of  the  Bloc  Populaire  dealing  with  the  federal  government  were  basi¬ 
cally  a  restatement  of  the  ideas  that  had  been  current  in  French- 
Canadian  circles  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  first  principle 
of  the  party,  according  to  Maxime  Raymond,  was  that  Canada  "est  un 

18 

pays  Chretien  et  doit  etre  gouverne  comme  un  pays  Chretien,"  The 
delegates  to  the  Bloc  Populaire ' s  first  Convention  held  February  3-6, 
1944,  voted  on  and  approved  the  following  resolutions?  the  first  called 
for  the  abolition  of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council j  the  second 
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resolution  declared  that  Canada  should  have  the  power  to  amend  her 

own  Constitution;  a  third  favored  the  adoption  of  a  distinctive 

Canadian  flag.  These  measures,  Laurendeau  declared  in  a  recognizable 

Bourassian  fashion,  would  help  Canadians  to  forget  their  old  notions 

of  imperialist  sentiment  and  they  would  make  Canadian  independence 

20 

more  meaningful  and  therefore  more  real.  The  problem  of  extensive 

foreign  ownership  of  Quebec  industry  prompted  the  Bloc  1 s  delegates 

to  pass  a  resolution  encouraging  Canadians  to  invest  in  Canadian 

industry.  Another  resolution  suggested  that  Canada  seek  to  diversify 

21 

its  foreign  markets.  These  resolutions  corresponded  with  Laurendeau' s 

conviction  that  Canada  had  an  important  role  to  play  in  international 

affairs,  but  that  role,  he  argued,  could  best  be  accomplished  in  a 

.22 

Pan-American  union  rather  than  m  the  British  Commonwealth  of  nations. 

An  area  of  federal  policy  that  was  considered  very  crucial  for 
French  Canadians  was  that  of  immigration.  The  delegates  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  "une  politique  d ' immigration  restreinte  et 
choisie,  comme,  par  example,  encourager  le  repatriement  des  Canadiens 
(mostly  French  Canadians)  qui  ont ,  pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une  autre 

19  i  i 
Devoir ,  February  5,  19^4. 
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quitte  le  pays.”  Laurendeau  shared  this  traditionally  conservative 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  French  Canadian  nationalists  towards 
immigration.  Prior  to  the  Convention  he  had  denounced  the  federal 
government  for  its  policy  of  mass  immigration.  The  most  serious  point, 
according  to  Laurendeau,  was  that  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  were 

2k 

of  British  origin.  While  Laurendeau  did  not  believe  that  the 

federal  government  was  willfully  conspiring  to  diminish  the  growing 

numerical  importance  of  French  Canadians  he  did  feel  that  the  federal 

government  did  little  or  nothing  to  attract  French-speaking  immigrants 

25 

either  from  Belgium  or  France. 

In  the  field  of  Canadian  domestic  politics,  the  Bloc  Populaire's 
ideas  were  in  most  instances  a  harsher  restatement  of  the  traditional 
French  Canadian  nationalist  doctrines.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the 
movement’s  biggest  whipping  boy  was  that  of  provincial  autonomy. 
Laurendeau  gave  an  explanation  of  the  Bloc ’ s  position  with  regard  to 
provincial  autonomy  during  a  press  conference  held  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Convention: 

Nous  estimons  que  conformement  a  la  constitution  de  1867 , 
les  provinces  ont  le  droit  de  diriger  la  vie  economique, 
sociale  et  culturelle  de  leurs  ressortissant s .  Dans  la 
province  de  Quebec,  la  majorite  est  canadienne-frangaise . 

En  Ontario,  la  majorite  est  anglo-canadienne .  C'est  grace 
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a  l'autonomie  que  nous  pouvons  nous  orienter,  chacun  de 
notre  cote,  dans  le  sens  qui  correspond  a  nos  interets. 

II  s’agit  en  somme  d’obtenir  en  fait  ce  que  I’acte  de  1867 
nous  a  donne.^6 

Assuming  this  as  its  central  principle,  the  Bloc  Populaire  opposed  all 
types  and  forms  of  centralization  by  the  federal  government  and 

27 

favored  all  forms  of  geographic,  economic  and  ethnic  particularisms. 

In  opposition  to  what  had  come  to  be  called  a  Bourassa  tradition, 

Laurendeau  rejected  the  concept  of  bonne  entente  because  "au  nom  de 

1* Unite  nationale  c'est  toujours  a  nous  (Canadiens  frangais)  de 

2  8 

consentir  des  sacrifices."  In  other  words,  bonne  ententism  had 

become  over  the  years  a  one-way  street. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  concept  of  bonne  entente ,  the 

Bloc  Populaire  delegates  voted  on  and  adopted  a  resolution  proclaiming 

the  necessity  of  a  real  equality  of  treatment  for  the  two  principle 

ethnic  groups  of  Canada.  This  would  entail  the  recognition  of  Canada 

as  a  bilingual  state  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  Canadians  must 

recognize  the  right  of  French  Canadians  to  be  educated  in  their  mother 

tongue  in  any  province  of  Canada.  French  Canadians  must  receive 

adequate  representation  in  the  federal  civil  service  and  a  just  proportion 

2Q 

of  the  federal  public  contracts.  In  return  for  an  equality  of 

^Ibid.  ,  February  7,  19^  • 
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sacrifices  the  French  Canadians  requested  an  equality  of  benefits. 

Was  this  not  what  true  bonne  ententism  realy  meant? 

It  was  in  the  provincial  arena  that  the  leaders  of  the  Bloc 

Populaire  claimed  to  offer  their  most  original  and  radical  policies. 

In  reality,  the  major  proportion  of  the  movement’s  provincial  program, 

which  it  hoped  to  implement  to  remedy  the  social  and  economic  situation 

in  Quebec,  had  already  been  exposed  to  the  Quebec  voters  in  the  pro- 

30 

gram  of  the  Action  Liberate  Nationale  in  193^.  The  leader  of  this 

movement,  Paul  Gouin,  had  himself  borrowed  the  core  of  his  movement's 

reform  program  from  a  publication  of  L 'Ecole  Social  Populaire  entitled 

31 

Le  Programme  de  restauration  sociale.  The  pamphlet  contained 
proposals  for  far-reaching  reforms  in  four  different  areas:  rural 
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This  program  is  reproduced  in  Quinn's,  The  Union  Nationale, 
Appendix  B,  pp.  206-211. 
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Albert  Rioux,  et_  al.  ,  Le_  Programme  de  restauration  sociale 

(Montreal:  L'Ecole  Sociale  Populaire,  No.  239-2^0,  December  1933, 

January  193^+. )  The  Jesuit  order  in  Montreal  in  charge  of  the  Ecole 
Sociale  Populaire  called  upon  a  group  of  prominent  Quebec  Catholic 
laymen  to  develop  a  concrete  set  of  proposals  to  confront  the  economic 
and  social  ills  of  Quebec.  It  was  generally  feared  that  if  this  was 
not  done,  the  people  would  turn  in  desperation  to  the  newly  formed 
socialist  party  in  Canada,  the  C.C.F.  party.  As  their  working  basis, 
the  laymen  used  the  principles  of  Christian  social  philosophy  as 
explained  in  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XII,  Rerum  Novarum  (l89l)  and  that 
of  Pius  XI,  Quadragesimo  Anno  (1931).  Included  amongst  the  laymen  were 
such  prominent  Quebec  figures  as  Esdras  Minville,  professor  at  L'Ecole 
des  Haute s  Etudes  Commerciales  in  Montreal;  Dr.  Philippe  Hamel, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Laval;  Albert  Rioux,  president  of  L 'Union 
des  Cultivalteurs  Catholiques ;  Wilfird  Guerin,  secretary  of  the  Caisses 
Populaires;  Rene  Chalout ,  lawyer  and  ultranationalist;  and  Arthur 
Laurendeau,  Andre's  father. 
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reconstruction;  the  labor  question;  trusts  and  finance;  and  political 
reforms.  In  the  Quebec  society  of  the  1930 's  these  proposed  reforms 
were  considered  to  be  extremely  radical,  especially  the  rejection  of 
economic  laissez-faire  capitalism  and  the  nationalization  of  all  of 
Quebec's  natural  resources  and  essential  services.  As  a  result  of 
Maurice  Duplessis'  sly  manoeuvring  very  few  of  the  Action  Liberate 
Nationale ' s  social  and  economic  reforms  were  implemented  after  the 
Union  Nationale's  resounding  victory  in  the  provincial  election  of 
1936. 

The  program  of  social,  economic  and  political  reforms  advocated 
by  the  Bloc  Populaire  had  one  significant  change  from  that  of  the  Action 
Liberate  Nationale's.  All  of  the  reforms  were  directed  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  family  since  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the  family 
was  the  essential  social  unit  of  society.  On  October  11,  19^2,  Maxime 
Raymond,  in  a  radio  speech  announcing  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of 
a  third  party,  stated  explicitly  that: 

II  va  de  soi  que  nos  premier  soucis  iront  au  capital 
humain.  C'est  le  plus  precieux  capital  de  tout  Etat. 

Le  souci  de  ce  capital  exige  au  premier  chef  une 
politique  familiale  qui  protegera,  aidera  la  f ami lie 
chretienne  nombreuse,  qui  facilitera  1' education  et  le 
placement  de  ses  enfants.32 

It  was  almost  predicatable  that  Laurendeau,  fresh  from  his  recent 
contacts  with  the  'personalist '  and  'humanist'  doctrines  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  new  Catholic  left,  would  favor  such  a  humanitarian  approach 
to  politics.  It  was  also  quite  evident  that  Laurendeau' s  adherence  to 
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the  ideas  of  the  new  Catholic  left  in  most  instances  served  only  to 
reinforce  his  belief  in  some  of  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  tradi¬ 
tional  French-Canadian  nationalism.  Laurendeau  declared  that  the 
family  "a  fait  notre  force  dans  le  passe,  qu’elle  reste  notre 
esperance  pour  l'avenir."  The  fact  that  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  in  Quebec  had  itself  sanctioned  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  new 
Catholic  left  to  a  certain  extent,  was  even  more  reason  for  Laurendeau 
to  feel  that  he  was  not  on  the  wrong  track.  On  March  11,  19^1,  the 
Episcopacy  of  the  province,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  Encyclicals  Rerum  Novarum  (l89l)  of  Leo  XIII  and  Quadragesimo 

Anno  (1931)  of  Pius  XI,  published  a  collective  pastoral  letter  on  the 

3I+ 

restoration  of  the  social  order.  The  Bishops  demanded  from  the 
government  of  Quebec  immediate  and  positive  action  on  finding  solutions 
for  two  vital  problems ;  the  rural  problem  and  the  problem  of  the  family. 
The  two  problems  were  closely  related  and  the  Bishops  suggested  that 
the  States 


,  .  .  pratique  une  politique  nettement  familiale,  comme  l'on 
fait  d'autres  nations.  Allocations  f ami li ales,  diminution 
d'impots,  logements  sain  et  a  bon  marches  ...  II  faudrait 
que  toute  notre  politique,  fiscale,  routiere,  ferroviaire, 
hydro-electrique ,  soit  ramenee  a  la  politique  fondamentale , 
celle  qui  favorise  la  f ami lie. 35 
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Ibid. ,  January  h9  19^3. 
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J.  M.  Rodrique  Cardinal  Villeneuve,  et_  al . ,  La  restauration 
sociale  (Montreal s  Ecole  Sociale  Populaire ,  No.  328,  May  19^1) . 
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The  Bloc  Populaire’s  leaders  were  concerned  with  using  the 
new  Christian  social  doctrine  to  establish  a  society  which  would 
avoid  the  evils  and  the  abuses  of  both  laissez-faire  economic  liberalism 
and  Marxian  socialism.  For  Laurendeau,  as  for  Jacques  Maritain,  it 
was  essentially  the  fear  of  state  socialism,  that  had  prompted  the 
elaboration  of  a  truly  Christian-inspired  social  and  economic  program 
of  beform.  This  fear  of  state  socialism  was  expressed  in  a  very  explicit 
manner  in  Laurendeau’ s  opening  address  to  the  Bloc  delegates  at  the 
Convention  on  February  3,  1944.  He  declared  in  a  rather  eloquent 
manner : 


Que  les  grands  bourgeois  tremblent  pour  leurs  millions, 
cela  m’est  bien  egal.  Mais  qu'une  ideologie,  ennemie  de 
notre  foi  et  de  notre  culture,  ennemie  mortelle  de  toutes 
auxquelles  nous  tenons  plus  qu'a  notre  vie,  commence  a 
seduire  des  malheureux  rendus  furieux  oar  1 ' impuissance 
quasi  centenaire  de  vieux  partis,  voila  le  fait  indiscutable 
et  navrant . 36 


Laurendeau  went  on  to  denounce  the  centralist  and  imperialist  tendencies 
of  the  C.C.F.  party.  He  also  pointed  out  that  both  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties  had  failed  to  draw  from  the  Christian  social 
doctrine  the  principles  and  the  remedies  which  would  have  redressed  the 
deplorable  economic  and  social  situation  of  the  French  Canadians.  The 
result,  claimed  Laurendeau,  was  the  growth  of  socialist  parties  which 
in  turn  had  forced,  by  their  dangerous  and  false  solutions,  a  few 

3T 

vigilant  nationalists  "a;  placer  notre  doctrine  sur  un  plan  doctrinal." 
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The  anti-statist  characteristics  of  the  Bloc ' s  reforms  were 

made  as  evident  as  possible.  In  radio  speeches  on  October  23  and  2h , 

19^+3,  Maxime  Raymond  described  and  denounced  the  economic  dictatorship 

of  laissez-faire  capitalism  and  the  state  dictatorship  of  socialism. 

Both  systems,  he  argued,  destroyed  the  individual  and  the  family.  The 

Bloc  Populaire ,  Raymond  declared: 

.  .  .  s' inspire  d'une  autre  doctrine.  Ni  socialiste  ni 
capitaliste-liberale ,  ennemi  de  toutes  les  dictatures 
anonymes  que  sont  1' argent  ou  l'Etat,  le  Bloc  veut 
demolir  la  puissance  des  trusts  sans  construire  le 
trust  de  l'Etat?^ 

This  was  essentially  the  same  position  that  Laurendeau  held  and 

39 

advocated  to  the  Bloc ' s  audiences  at  every  opportunity. 

The  Bloc ' s  leaders  proposed  to  reintroduce  order  into  society 
by  the  agency  of  a  powerful  reorganized  professional  structure  similar 
to  a  corporative  structure.  In  his  interview  with  Blair  Fraser, 

Maxime  Raymond  explained  that  order  could  only  be  reintroduced  into 
society  by  establishing  "between  the  family  and  the  State  intermediate 
bodies  fulfilling  economic  and  social  functions  which  the  State  had 

4o 

been  obliged  to  assume."  He  was  careful  to  make  it  very  explicit 
that  these  professional  organizations  had  to  emerge  from  social  and 
economic  necessities  and  should  not  be  created  by  the  state.  "In  such 


38Ibid. ,  October  25,  19^3. 

39Ibid.  ,  March  27,  19^. 
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a  system,"  Raymond  claimed,  "particular  interests  will  find  them¬ 
selves  subordinated  to  a  composite  direction,  to  which  all  social 


classes  are  called  upon  to  give  their  collaboration. 


„4l 


The 


objective  of  these  professional  organizations  would  be  to  relieve  the 

state  from  having  to  interfere  in  economic  and  social  matters 
42 

directly.  Maxime  Raymond  and  Laurendeau  agreed  that  such  a 

transformation  would  involve  profound  changes  over  a  long  period  of 

time.  Meanwhile  there  were  numerous  immediate  reforms  possible, 

that  if  enacted  would  produce  a  fair  distribution  of  the  country's 

total  production.  It  was  hoped  that  a  redistribution  would  improve 

43 

the  situation  of  the  low  income  families. 

The  Bloc  Populaire  aimed  at  breaking  the  domination  of  foreign 
capital  over  the  economy  of  Quebec  and  bringing  about  French-Canadian 
participation  in  the  wealth  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  province 
by  several  methods.  The  first  method  involved  the  preservation,  and 
in  certain  cases,  the  restoration,  of  small-  and  medium-scale  private 

44 

enterprises.  This  approach  had  been  advocated  by  traditional 
nationalists,  especially  Esdras  Minville,  since  the  early  1920's.  It 
was  generally  argued  that,  since  French  Canadians  did  not  have  the 
capital  to  invest  in  large-scale  industrial  development,  the  only 
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other  alternative  was  to  concentrate  on  small-scale  secondary  industries. 
The  motive  behind  this  policy  was  that  the  acquisition  of  private 
property  would  revitalize  the  middle  classes  and  give  the  working 
classes  "le  moyen  de  sortir  du  proletariat."  ^  This  type  of  thinking 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  majority  of  French-Canadian 
nationalists  had  failed  as  yet  to  come  to  terms  with  modern  industrial 
and  urban  society  and  the  working  class  it  engendered. 

Where  private  enterprise  proved  to  be  unsuccessful,  the  Bloc 1 s 
leaders  advocated  the  creation  of  co-operatives  in  rural  and  urban 
centers.  This  solution  was  to  a  great  extent  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
panacea  for  all  the  economic  ills  of  Quebec  society.  Co-operatives 
were  not,  claimed  Laurendeau,  "un  instrument  de  lutte  contre  le 
commergant  qui  exerce  legitimement  son  negoce,  mais  contre  les  agents 

b6 

plus  ou  moins  deguises  de  dictature."  It  was  through  co-operatives 
that  "le  trust  des  machines  agricoles  par  example,  ou  le  quasi¬ 
monopole  de  1 ' alimentation  (pain,  lait ,  viande)  seront  reduits  a 

1+7 

1 ' impuissance  sans  que  l’Etat  ait  eu  a  intervenir  directement . " 

Thus  the  extreme  fear  of  statism  had  forced  Laurendeau  to  compromise 
his  enthusiasm  for  social  reform  by  advocating  the  idealistic  concept 
of  co-operatives.  The  ironic  part  was  that  co-operatives  had  been 
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advocated  in  Quebec  since  the  First  World  War.  Although  they  had 
proved  successful  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  agriculture  and  fishing 
industries  they  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  city  dwellers  and  that 
was  where  the  majority  of  Quebec’s  population  resided. 

Maxime  Raymond  explained  that  the  movement  intended  to  continue 
to  permit  private  enterprise  to  control  big  industry,  but  it  would 
be  subjected  to  government  supervision  and  regulations  in  order  to 

48 

prevent  the  setting  up  of  cartels  and  improper  monopolies.  Laurendeau 
agreed  with  Maxime  Raymond's  suggestion  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
professional  organizations,  "l'Etat  devra  temporairement  exercer 
une  reglementation  efficace  par  le  moyen  de  Commissions  independantes 

li9 

de  la  politique  et  dotees  de  pouvoirs  effectifs."  Once  again  the 

noted  characteristic  of  this  proposed  policy  was  its  anti-statism. 

It  was  made  very  clear  that  only  in  certain  exceptional  cases , 

given  a  circumstance  of  national  emergency  and  the  inefficiency  of 

existing  institutions,  would  the  Bloc  Populaire  resort  to  the  drastic 

step  of  nationalization.  Laurendeau  considered  nationalization  to 

be  an  extremely  radical  move  but  he  was  willing  to  accept  it  if  such 

50 

action  benefitted  the  community  as  a  whole.  He  favored  the 
nationalization  of  the  province's  natural  resources  which  were  being 
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exploited  by  foreign  capitalists,  and  of  the  essential  public  services 
like  gas,  coal  and  electricity  which  had  become  monopolies.^ 

It  was  in  the  Bloc  Populaire's  policies  dealing  with  agri¬ 
culture  that  its  leaders  displayed  their  essentially  conservative 
natures.  Most  if  not  all  French-Canadian  nationalists  at  this 
time  remained  adamant  in  their  belief  that  the  best  milieu  for  the 
development  of  the  family  was  still  the  rural  milieu.  And  since 
the  Bloc  Populaire  claimed  that  the  family  was  its  central  concern, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  Maxime  Raymond  would  declare  that 
"une  politique  saine  et  intelligente  ne  doit  rien  negliger  pour 

attacher  l'homme  au  sol,  soit  par  le  soin  donne  a  1 ' agriculture , 

52 

soit  par  un  systeme  raisonne  et  pratique  de  colonisation."  This 
policy  of  colonization  which  would  involve  a  concerted  effort  to 
find  land  for  all  young  French  Canadians  who  wished  to  go  into 
agriculture,  was  highly  unrealistic  and  reactionary.  There  simply 
was  just  not  sufficient  arable  land  available  in  the  province. 

Secondly,  if  the  Quebec  farmer  ever  wanted  to  compete  economically 
with  his  Ontario  counterpart,  Quebec  farms  would  have  to  be  considerably 
enlarged  and  modernized.  This  in  itself  would  only  make  good  land 
and  agricultural  jobs  more  scarce  than  they  already  were,  and  helps 
to  explain  why  most  Quebec  farmers  were  extremely  reluctant  to  adopt 
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modern  farming  methods.  Laurendeau  said  very  little  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bloc  *  s  agricultural  policies  but  like  the  majority  of  French 
Canadians  he  too  continued  to  believe  in  the  myth  of  agricultural sm. 

Yet  Laurendeau,  having  been  born  and  raised  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  was  more  interested  in,  and  concentrated  his  efforts  on, 
reforms  which  would  help  to  alleviate  the  extremely  poor  economic 
and  social  condition  of  the  large  majority  of  urban  families. 
Unfortunately,  his  continued  adherence  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
traditional  nationalists  towards  the  state  and  towards  industriali¬ 
zation,  made  his  task  of  finding  appropriate  solutions  very  difficult. 
It  was  maintained  by  the  traditional  nationalists  that  the  only  way 
to  alleviate  the  insecurity  of  the  working  class  was  by  making  it 
possible  for  as  many  of  them  as  was  feasible  to  become  property 
owners  and  small  shopkeepers.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the 
program  of  the  Bloc  Populaire  proposed  a  policy  of  social  legis¬ 
lation  and  higher  wage  scales  which  would  enable  some  wage  earners  to 

53 

acquire  property.  In  the  meantime  the  state  had  the  role  of 

preserving  racial  peace  and  of  protecting  the  weak  classes  against 

sl+ 

the  wealthy  ones.  The  program  failed  to  outline  how  the  state 
was  going  to  enforce  this  protection  especially  when  it  was  to  be  as 
powerless  as  possible. 
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In  order  to  make  it  feasible  for  a  worker  with  a  family  to 
become  a  proprieter,  the  Bloc  *  s  leaders  advocated  a  system  of  higher 
tax  exemptions  for  larger  families;  a  provincial  social  security 
scheme  which  would  cover  unemployment,  extended  periods  of  sickness, 
retraining  and  a  sound  old  age  pension.  Unemployment  and  old  age 
pension  schemes  were  already  functioning  but  they  were  being  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  federal  government.  Laurendeau  felt  that  this  was 
undermining  provincial  autonomy  and  that  these  schemes  had  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  province  of  Quebec  itself.  Laurendeau  understood 
that  these  measures  were  very  badly  required  but  his  personalist  and 
humanist  fear  of  the  state  made  it  difficult  to  implement  the 
necessary  reforms.  His  solutions  of  a  professional  corporative 
structure,  the  wide-spread  use  of  co-operatives  and  the  reliance  on 
private  initiative  at  the  local  levels  of  government  were  insufficient 
to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
produced  by  an  industrial  and  urban  society. 

While  Laurendeau  had  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the  modern 
industrial  society,  his  deep  sense  of  social  justice  had  forced  him 
to  concede  that  industrialization  was  inevitable  and  that  the  problems 
it  engendered  had  to  be  faced  and  solutions  had  to  be  proposed  to 
confront  them.  He  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  social  consciousness 
in  a  radio  speech  on  March  25,  19^ ,  a  few  months  before  the  provincial 
election: 

En  bref  le  Bloc'  estime  que  dans  une  societe  bien 
organisee,  et  qui  au  surplus  se  pretend  chretienne, 

1* edifice  economique  et  social  ne  doit  pas  reposer  sur 
un  proletariat  miserable  et  encraine  qu’ils  ecraserait 


. 
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de  tout  son  poids, — mais  sur  des  families  jouissant 
d'une  honnete  aisance,  capables  de  vetir,  de  loger, 
de  nourir  et  d'eduquer  humainement  leurs  enfants,  et 
jouissant  en  consequence  de  libertes  positives,  de 
libertes  reelles.55 

It  was  in  the  Bloc  Populaire’s  and  Laurendeau's  attitude 

towards  provincial  autonomy  that  a  slight  differentiation  could  be 

made  with  the  attitude  of  traditional  nationalism .  Laurendeau  was 

highly  critical  of  Duplessis’  negative  approach  to  provincial 

autonomy.  He  argued  that  Duplessis  could  only  be  considered  an 

autonomist  in  the  sense  that  he  defended  the  principle  of  autonomy 

from  the  attacks  by  Ottawa  but  that  was  the  extent  of  it.  Duplessis 

did  nothing  to  make  provincial  autonomy  more  meaningful  to  the 

residents  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  Thus  Laurendeau  concluded  that 

Duplessis  in  his  own  manner  had  been  a  traitor  of  the  worst  kind 

"parce  qu'il  l'a  rendue  inoperante,  et  par  consequent  indifferente 

ou  antipathique  a  une  partie  de  la  masse."  In  contrast,  Laurendeau 

called  for  a  dynamic  approach  to  provincial  autonomy  because  it  was 

the  key  to  Quebec’s  entire  future.  It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to 

want  to  save  the  key  from  the  attacks  of  Ottawa,  but  French  Canadians 

57 

must  learn  to  make  full  use  of  that  key.  According  to  Maxime 
Raymond,  it  was  ridiculous  to  defend  provincial  autonomy  in  order 


55Ibid.  ,  March  27,  1944. 
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to  make  Quebec  "le  paradis  des  trusts ,  le  royaume  des  bas  salaires  et 

5  8 

la  terre  des  taudis."  It  was  Laurendeau's  basic  contention  that 
if  Quebec  made  full  use  of  the  rights  granted  to  it  by  Confederation 
the  French-Canadian  people  would  cease  to  look  to  Ottawa  to  solve 
their  problems. 

As  provincial  leader  of  the  Bloc  Populaire,  Laurendeau's 
first  severe  test  was  the  provincial  election  called  for  August  8, 

1944.  The  situation  prior  to  the  election  looked  most  favorable. 

Henri  Bourassa  gave  the  movement  an  air  of  respectability  by  throwing 
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his  support  behind  it  in  May.  The  Gallup  Poll  taken  in  July 
showed  that  the  Bloc  had  27  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  the 
Liberals  37  per  cent,  the  Union  Nationale  22  per  cent  and  the  remaining 
22  scattered  among  the  C.C.F. ,  Social  Credit,  Communist  and  undecided 
voters. 89  Unfortunately  the  actual  results  were  not  so  cheerful. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  Laurendeau  was  one  of  the  four  Bloc  members 
elected  to  the  Quebec  legislature  on  August  8,  1944,  he  felt  extremely 
disappointed  at  the  movement's  failure  to  gain  more  than  l6  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote.  This  amounted  to  188,839  votes  as  opposed  to 
483,658  for  the  winning  Union  Nationale .  The  Liberals  with  only 

58rbid. ,  October  l8,  1943. 

59Ibid. ,  May  22,  1944. 

8<“Wade,  French  Canadians ,  II,  p.  1009. 
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37  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  won  only  37  seats,  whereas  the 
Union  Nationale  with  3 6  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  gained  45 
seats.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  seats  won 
by  the  Union  Nationale  were  in  rural  ridings  which  required  any¬ 
where  from  one  half  to  one  quarter  the  number  of  votes  required  to 
elect  a  member  in  an  urban  riding.  The  Bloc  Populaire  lost  several 
ridings  by  a  very  close  margin  because  the  voters  wanting  to  vote 
for  social  reform  were  able  to  vote  for  the  C.C.F.  party,  thus 

splitting  the  leftist  vote.  The  C.C.F.  won  one  seat  and  the  indepen- 

^  2 

dent  nationalist  Rene  Chaloult  was  returned  in  his  riding. 

Laurendeau  was  very  disappointed  and  disillusioned  by  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  lack  of  national  sentiment  and  response,  especially 
amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  large  urban  centers.  His  intense 
social  awareness  had  gradually  awakened  him  to  the  ultimate  need  for 
state  legislative  measures  which  were  to  be  reinforced  by  structures 
independent  of  the  state  to  avoid  giving  the  state  too  much  power. 

For  constitutional  reasons  these  measures  had  to  be  provincially 
inspired  because  provincial  autonomy,  Laurendeau  maintained,  was  the 
starting  point  of  Quebec’s  cultural,  social  and  economic  development. 

His  intense  mistrust  of  the  two  traditional  parties  had  forced  him 
to  place  his  hopes  on  a  third  party  of  which  he  became  provincial 
leader.  The  dilemma  was  that  Laurendeau 's  continued  adherence  to 
the  traditional  nationalist  attitudes  of  anti-statism,  agriculturalism 
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and  the  belief  that  Quebec's  development  must  strictly  conform  to 
the  social  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  interpreted  by 
the  Quebec  hierarchy,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  advocate  realistic 
solutions  or  even  understand  fully  the  true  nature  of  Quebec's  social 
revolution  which  had  been  unleashed  by  the  forces  of  industrialism 
and  urbanism.  This  made  it  even  more  difficult  to  achieve  his  goal 
of  a  dynamic  provincial  autonomy  to  counteract  the  increased 
centralism  (in  the  form  of  social  legislation)  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  . 

As  the  member  of  the  provincial  legislature  for  Montreal- 

Laurier  from  19^U  to  19U8,  Laurendeau  worked  hard  to  have  several  of 
the  Bloc ' s  more  specific  and  practical  social  and  economic  reforms 
implemented.  And  despite  the  blatant  conservatism  of  the  Union 
National^,  Laurendeau  was  successful  to  a  limited  degree.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  Bloc ' s  members  would  not  simply  be  obstructionist 

but  they  would  judge  the  Duplessis  regime  on  the  quality  of  the 
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legislation  it  presented  to  the  legislature  for  approval. 

Laurendeau  himself  proposed  that  the  government  create  a 

judicial  charter  for  the  co-operatives  and  after  a  lengthy  debate 

6h 

his  motion  was  adopted.  He  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  radio  station  to  help  counteract  the  federalist  nature  of 


^ Ibid.  ,  January  15,  19^+5  • 
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Radio  Canada,  that  is,  its  uni lingual ism  and  its  uni cultural ism. 

The  government  implemented  legislation  to  that  effect  but  nothing 

concrete  was  carried  out  for  several  years.^  In  a  press  conference, 

Laurendeau  criticized  the  federal  government’s  attempts,  at  the 

Post  War  Reconstruction  Conference,  to  implement  piecemeal  the 

centralist  recommendations  of  the  Rowell-Sirois  Report.  At  the  same 

time  he  chastized  the  provinces  for  failing  to  see  the  danger  to  the 

principle  of  provincial  autonomy  inherent  in  the  federal  government's 

66 

proposals.  He  was  horrified  at  the  fact  that  Ottawa  was  attempting 
to  get  the  provinces  to  agree  to  renew  the  tax  rental  agreements 
signed  in  19^2  whereby  the  provinces  handed  the  federal  government  the 
sole  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  direct  taxation  (personal  income  tax, 
corporate  income  tax  and  succession  duties)  in  return  for  a  set  sum 
of  money  paid  to  them  annually  by  the  federal  treasury. 

Laurendeau  then  accused  Duplessis  of  wanting  to  collaborate 
with  the  King  government  to  renew  the  tax  rental  agreement  which  he 
argued  had  only  been  a  war-time  measure  and  which  was  due  to  expire 

^  r-r 

in  19^7*  In  a  plea  to  those  in  power  Laurendeau  exclaimed: 

Ne  defendez  pas  l'autonomie  par  des  mots,  mais  par 
une  politique.  Vous  seuls  qui  etes  au  pouvoir,  le  pouvez 
actuellement .  Donnez-nous  moins  de  tremolos  patriotique,  et 
plus  de  lois  sociales ,  plus  de  services  provinciaux  dynamiques. 
Montrez-nous  par  vos  actes,  ce  que  vaut  l'autonomie  a  la 
province,  en  richesses  materielles  et  spirituelles .  Si  vous 


^Ibid.  ,  March  15,  19^5* 
66Ibid. ,  July  27,  19U5. 
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faites  cela,  au  dessus  des  parties,  nous  appuierons 
votre  defense.  Mais  si  vous  trahissez  votre  role, 
nous  demanderons  a  la  province  de  chasser  ses  mauvais 
maitres . 68 

Laurendeau  considered  the  role  of  his  small  group  as  being  a  vigilant 
watchdog  over  the  government's  actions. 

But  like  most  of  Quebec's  nationalist  movements,  the  Bloc 
Populaire  was  soon  plagued  with  division  from  within.  Its  more 
conservative  nationalist  members  wanted  the  party  to  form  a  coalition 
with  the  Union  Nationale .  Laurendeau  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
himself  that  the  party  had  little  or  no  future  and  felt  that  his 
influence  could  be  better  exercised  elsewhere.  In  the  summer  of  19^+T 
Laurendeau  resigned  as  provincial  leader  of  the  Bloc  Populaire  but 
maintained  his  seat  in  the  legislature  until  the  end  of  his  term  in 
19^8.  The  new  director  of  Le  Devoir ,  Gerard  Filion,  attempted  to 
justify  Laurendeau' s  refusal  to  join  forces  with  the  Union  Nationale. 
Duplessis'  social  and  economic  policies,  Filion  maintained,  were 
indefensible,  conservative  and  bourgeois  in  character.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  not  hard  to  understand  why  Laurendeau  with 
his  intense  social  consciousness  did  not  wish  to  compromise  with  the 

69 

anti-social  and  economic  liberalism  of  Duplessis'  politics.  In  the 
meantime  Filion  had  invited  Laurendeau  to  join  the  staff  of  Le  Devoir. 
Realising  the  immense  value  of  the  opportunity  to  join  one  of  French 
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Gerard  Filion,  "Editorial,"  Devoir ,  July  9>  19^7* 
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Canada's  most  independent  newspapers,  Laurendeau  accepted  the 

invitation.  In  September  of  19^7  Laurendeau  became  associate 

70 

editor-in-chief  sharing  the  position  with  Omer  Heroux. 

The  death  of  the  Bloc  Populaire  shattered  the  illusion  of 

nationalist  unity  and  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  differences  of 
class  and  ideology  among  its  supporters.  Like  industrialization 
it  had  accelerated  nationalist  differentiation.  It  was  in  the 
light  of  these  developments  that  Laurendeau  was  forced  to  re-examine 
once  again  his  entire  approach  to  French  Canada  and  French-Canadian 
nationalism.  As  editor  of  an  independent  newspaper  he  was  given  all 
the  opportunity  required  to  carry  out  such  a  major  task  successfully. 
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Devoir,  September  8,  19^7. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  CRISIS  OF  CONSCIENCE  AND  THE 
"PRISE  DE  CONSCIENCE" 

The  defeat  of  the  Bloc  Populaire  Canadien  and  the  end  of  the 
war  once  again  brought  to  the  fore  the  dichotomy  and  the  tension 
inherent  in  Laurendeau' s  concept  of  French-Canadian  nationalism. 
Laurendeau  realized  that  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bloc  Populaire 
he  had  erred  in  associating  political  nationalism  with  the  short¬ 
term  problems  that  arose  as  a  result  of  Canada's  involvement  in  the 
war.  The  end  of  the  war  also  shifted  the  emphasis  from  political 
problems  to  economic  and  social  problems.  Quebec  was  undergoing  a 
period  of  economic  expansion  and  industrial  development  never  before 
equalled  in  the  province.  In  the  period  between  19^1  and  1951  the 
Quebec  urban  population  grew  by  29  per  cent.  Consequently  by  1951 
more  than  67  per  cent  of  Quebec’s  total  population  lived  in  urban 
centers.  Montreal  alone  contained  3*+  per  cent  of  the  province's 
inhabitants . ^ 

Laurendeau  was  keenly  aware  of  the  immense  change  that  his 
province  had  undergone  since  1939*  In  an  article  on  the  housing 


Pierre-Elliott  Trudean,  "La  province  de  Quebec  au  moment  de 
la  greve,"  in  La  Greve  de  L'Amiante,  ed.  by  P.  E.  Trudeau  (Montreal: 
Les  editions  Cite  libre,  1956),  pp.  5-10.  See  also  Laurendeau,  "Y 
a-t-il  une  crise  du  nationalisme?  II,"  A.N. .  XL I  (January,  1953), 
pp.  5-8.  He  gives  numerous  statistics  to  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  social,  economic  and  demographic  changes  that  Quebec  was 
undergoing. 
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crisis  which  was  plaguing  Quebec  as  it  was  the  rest  of  Canada,  he 

indicated  that  the  brutal  fact  was  that  French  Canadians  in  Quebec 

had  in  their  immense  majority  become  an  urban  people.  Three  out 

of  every  four  lived  in  urban  centers.  "Quand  je  pense,"  remarked 

Laurendeau,  "au  nombre  de  notre  peuple ,  a  sa  substance,  a  sa 

2 

matiere,  je  dois  d’abord  penser  au  peuple  ouvrier."  The  existence 

of  a  modern  proletariat  created  problems  which,  Laurendeau  realized, 

had  nowhere  been  fully  resolved.  French  Canada  was  painfully 

entering  the  mainstream  of  modern  industrial  society  and  was  being 

bombarded  by  the  hundreds  of  problems  involved  in  a  transformation 

of  that  magnitude.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  process  of 

industrialization,  observed  Laurendeau: 

.  .  .  a  opere  chez  nous  comme  ailleurs,  et  plus  vite 
qu'en  bien  des  contrees  occidentales ,  ses  modifications 
essentielles .  Les  caracteres  secondaires  de  notre 
nationality  ont  change.  Toute  une  serie  de  considerations 
exactes  aux  derniers  jours  du  19e  siecle,  sont  devenues  des 
anachronismes .  Pour  la  sante  publique  et  pour  1* education, 
pour  la  famille  et  pour  les  idees,  pour  les  activites 
professionnelles  et  les  relations  sociales ,  le  cataclysme 
demographique  a  declenche  une  revolution. 3 

This  was  in  fact  a  personal  confession  that  Laurendeau  had  finally 

and  irrevocably  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  the  industrial 

revolution  was  not  just  a  passing  phase  but  a  permanent  and  growing 

phenomenon  that  had  to  be  understood  and  accepted. 


2 

Laurendeau,  "Les  logis  de  la  misere,"  A.N.  ,  XXX  (September, 

19^7),  p.  34. 

3Ibid. 
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In  October  of  19^7,  Laurendeau  launched  a  symposium  entitled 
L'humanisme  ouvrier  with  an  article  on  the  working  class  which  he 
referred  to  as  the  fourth  state  within  the  nation.  He  reminded  his 
readers  once  again  of  the  magnitude  of  the  demographic  revolution 
that  the  province  of  Quebec  was  experiencing.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
was  no  longer  the  agricultural  class  but  rather  the  working  class 
that  formed  the  largest  social  category.  "Notre  civilisation," 
declared  Laurendeau  in  reference  to  this  working  class ,  "de  plus  en 
plus,  sera  marquee,  orientee,  sauvee  ou  perdue  par  lui . In  his 
evaluation  of  the  working  class's  influence  in  the  economic,  social 
and  political  spheres ,  Laurendeau  concluded  that  this  influence  had 
grown  enormously  since  the  early  1930' s.  He  noted  that  if  the  urban 
centers  were  ever  to  elect  their  legislative  members  on  the  same 
numerical  proportions  as  the  rural  ridings  elected  their  members,  the 
working  class  would  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  come  to 
dominate  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  province  despite  the 
divisive  tactics  of  the  plutocracy.^ 

But  almost  in  the  same  breath,  Laurendeau  illustrated  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  involved.  His  traditional  and  conservative 
side  still  felt  the  need  to  defend  the  rural  way  of  life  and  the 
solution  he  advocated  for  this  defense  remained  the  same  as  that 


Laurendeau,  "Le  Quatrieme  etat  dans  la  nation,"  A.N .  ,  XXX 
(October,  19^+7 )  >  p.  8U. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  85 . 
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advocated  by  most  traditional  nationalists.  In  a  determined  but 
rather  reactionary  manner  Laurendeau  argued  that: 

D'autant  plus  le  processus  d' urbanization  est  avance 
et  menace  nos  derniers  retranchements ,  d’autant  plus 
s’ impose  aux  Canadiens  frangais  une  intense  politique 
de  stabilisation  et  d ' etablissement  agricoles.  Sans 
cette  effort  de  redressement ,  nous  sommes  vitalement 
menaces  dans  nos  racines.6 

And  while  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  workers ,  who 
formed  a  majority  in  a  democracy,  had  a  right  to  exercise  their 
influence,  he  expressed  a  significant  reservation  to  that  right. 
What  prompted  this  reservation  was  the  fact  that  the  working  class 
was  extremely  indifferent  and  even  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
French  Canadian  nationalism.  Laurendeau  attempted  to  justify 
himself  in  these  terms: 

.  .  .  avec  celle  des  grands  hommes  d'affaires,  le 
groupe  d' hommes  le  moins  frappe  par  le  fait  national, 
par  consequent  le  moins  prepare  a  accepter  des  sacrifices 
au  nom  du  national.^ 

In  brief.  Laurendeau’ s  conservative  side  told  him  to  mistrust  the 
the  working  class  because  it  had  not  as  yet  developed  a  sense  of 
nationalism.  He  felt  that  until  the  working  class  had  matured 
nationally  he  could  not  trust  it  to  govern  the  province.  He  felt 
that  the  workers  lacked  totally  "le  sens  d’une  tradition,  d'une 
culture  de  1 ' enracinement . "  He  illustrated  his  point  by  indicating 
that  for  the  majority  of  workers,  economic  and  material  gain  took 


^Ibid. ,  p.  84. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  87. 
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precedence  over  such  things  as  "maitre  chez  soi"  and  provincial 
autonomy. ^ 

Laurendeau' s  inquisitive  nature  prompted  him  to  undertake  an 

inquiry  into  the  motives  behind  the  working  class's  indifference  and 

even  opposition  to  what  Laurendeau  termed  as  national  goals.  To 

get  the  inquiry  started,  Laurendeau  suggested  several  traditional 

explanations.  First,  there  was  the  fundamental  economic  and  job 

security  of  the  proletariat.  Secondly,  it  was  the  working  class 

that  was  most  susceptible  to  the  foreign  influences  which  were 

becoming  increasingly  evident  in  the  mass  media — movies,  radio  and 

magazines.  Thirdly,  all  of  the  professional  organizations  of  the 

workers,  except  one,  were  connected  to,  and  consequently  heavily 

influenced  by,  the  so-called  international  unions  which  were  in 

fact  .American  unions.  It  was  generally  maintained  in  French- 

Canadian  nationalist  circles  that  these  unions  worked  to  weaken 

national  interest  and  sentiment  amongst  the  workers.  It  was  also 

generally  held  that  the  diminishing  vitality  of  institutions  like 

the  family  and  the  parish  played  an  important  role  in  the  workers ' 

9 

indifference  towards  national  goals  and  problems.  Laurendeau 
reasoned  that  the  worker  who  possessed  a  little  insight  and  was 
employed  by  a  foreign  company,  soon  came  to  recognize  French-Canadian 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  87-88. 

^ Ibid. ,  pp.  89-90. 
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weaknesses.  This  recognition  did  little  to  reinforce  the  worker's 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  French-Canadian  nation  as  a  viable 
cultural  organism.  Some  workers  even  reproached  the  French-Canadian 
employers  for  being  the  last  to  recognize  the  workers'  rights.  "En 
generalisant  (a  tort),”  explained  Laurendeau,  "il  verrait  volontiers 
chez  eux  des  exploitations  moins  puissant  mais  plus  mesquins . 

The  majority  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  Laurendeau  to  explain 
the  working  class's  disenchantment  with  national  problems  and 
objectives  had  been  expounded  by  the  leaders  of  French-Canadian 
nationalism  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  that  is,  soon  after  the 
industrial  development  of  Quebec  had  gotten  under  way.  The  fact 
that  these  explanations  came  readily  to  Laurendeau 's  mind  indicated 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  still  a  part  of  the  traditional  French- 
Canadian  nationalist  environment.  This  was  further  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  Laurendeau  welcomed  the  publication  in  19^6  of  Esdras 
Minville's  two- volume  work  on  Le  Citoyen  Canadien-franqais .  Esdras 
Minville  was  the  leading  economic  spokesman  of  the  traditional  French- 
Canadian  nationalism  and  a  firm  disciple  of  l'Abbe  Groulx.  As 
Laurendeau  indicated  in  his  book  review  of  the  two  volumes,  Minville's 
fundamental  ideas  were  classical:  that  is  "l ' inpiration  chretienne,  la 
culture  frangaise  et  1 ' enracinement  canadien"  were  presented  as  the 

~*~^Ibid.  ,  p.  90. 

"^Esdras  Minville,  Le  Citoyen  Canadien- frangais  (2  vols . ; 
Montreal:  Fides ,  19^6). 
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distinctive  characteristics  of  the  French- Canadian  nation. 
Laurendeau  readily  agreed  with  Minville's  personalist  and  humanist 
approach  to  patriotism  and  nationalism  and  explained  that  for 
Minville  as  for  himself: 


L' Action  nationale  la  plus  immediate,  la  plus  feconde , 
c'est  celle  que  l'homme  exerce  sur  lui-meme  en  vue  de  son 
perfectionnement  personel,  du  plus  complet  accomplissement 

de  sa  personnalite!3 


Nevertheless,  Laurendeau  was  not  adverse  to  indicating  that  he  felt 


that  Minville  was  too  rigid 
of  his  classical  principles 
modern  ideas.  And  while  at 
still  willing  to  accept  the 
he  made  it  very  explicit  in 
works : 


in  some  of  his  arguments  and  that  some 
forced  him  to  reject  some  of  the  more 
this  point  in  his  career,  Laurendeau  was 
basic  premises  of  traditional  nationalism, 
his  concluding  remarks  on  Minville's 


.  .  .  meme  en  acceptant  ses  premises  personnalistes ,  on 
peut  di verger  d' opinion  sur  le  plan  des  realisations 
concretes,  Et  l'on  voit  qu'en  faisant  cette  reserve, 
je  ne  mets  pas  au  cause  1' edifice  doctrinal,  qui  est 
imposantU1* 


12 


Laurendeau, 


"Blocs-notes ,"  Devoir , 


November  22,  19^7* 
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Ibid. 


Ibid.  For  a  brilliant  critical  analysis  of  Esdras  Minville's 
concept  of  French  Canadian  nationalism  see  Maurice  Tremblay's  "Reflexions 
sur  le  nationalisme ,"  in  Ecrits  du  Canada  Frangais,  Vol.  V.  ,  1959>  pp. 
3-^3.  He  criticizes  Minville  for  deriving  a  doctrine  of  moral  and 
cultural  superiority  from  his  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  nationalities. 
He  criticizes  Minville  for  making  the  French  Canadian  culture  the 
privileged  vehicle  of  the  highest  human  values — spiritualism,  humanism 
and  personalism.  "Partant  du  postulat  de  la  transcendance  du  catholicisme 
sur  le  protestantisme  et  du  spiritualisme  frangais  sur  le  materialisme 
anglo-saxon,  1' auteur  transpose  cette  transcendeance  au  plan  culturel 
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At  long  last  Laurendeau  was  no  longer  adverse  to  maintaining  that 
there  existed  different  methods  of  implementing  the  basic  doctrines 
of  French-Canadian  nationalism.  This  was  a  major  step  in  preparing 
the  way  for  a  redevelopment  of  his  ideas  on  French-Canadian  nationalism. 

Laurendeau ' s  personal  leaning  towards  what  was  modern,  coupled 
with  the  assertion  of  several  French  Canadian  intellectuals  that 
French-Canadian  nationalism’s  economic  and  social  doctrines  were 
especially  negative  and  outmoded,  set  the  stage  for  his  re-evaluation 
of  French-Canadian  nationalism.  This  re-evaluation  which  took  place 
over  a  period  of  several  years  involved  some  pretty  strong  decisions 
and  required  a  great  amount  of  courage. 

The  symposium  of  L’humanisme  ouvrier  lasted  for  nine  months. 
Laurendeau  received  an  overwhelming  response  from  all  sectors  of 
Quebec  society.  Some  replies,  like  those  of  Esdras  Minville  and 
J.  E.  Charlebois,  were  simply  a  restatement  of  the  traditional 
nationalist’s  position  as  exemplified  by  much  of  the  program  of  the 
Bloc  Populaire  Canadien . The  response  of  Gerard  Picard,  president 
of  the  C.T. C.C.  was  very  revealing.  He  explained  that  the  primary 
goal  of  the  union  was  not  to  instill  patriotism  and  nationalism  into 
the  workers  but  rather  to  attempt  to  solve  the  economic  and  social 


(Footnote  lU,  continued.)  pour  accorder  a  la  culture  canadienne 
frangaise  une  superiority  absolue  sur  la  culture  anglo-protestante. ” 
(ibid..,  p.  22.).  Tremblay  pointed  out  that  Christian  humanistic 
values  were  universal  values  and  not  the  sole  possession  of  one 
nation. 


Minville,  "Reformer  le  regime  industriel,"  A.N. ,  XXX 
(November,  19^7),  pp.  16H-172;  and  J.-E.  Charlebois,  "Un  point  de 
vue  creditiste,"  A.N. ,  XXXI  (January,  19^8),  pp.  19-22. 
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problems  of  the  working  class  through  legislation  and  collective 
bargaining.1^*  This  was  in  effect  a  complete  rebuttal  of  Laurendeau* s 
point  of  view  that  the  working  class  had  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
national  maturity.  Picard  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  the  working  class  favored  the  respect  of  the  Constitution.  Picard 
explained  that  what  the  workers  did  not  understand,  what  they  would 
not  accept  was  the  fact  that  provincial  autonomy  did  not  produce 
progressive  social  legislation.  They  failed  to  understand  why  a  sup- 

17 

posed  autonomist  government  had  to  be  anti-syndical.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  only  alternative  for  the  working  class  in  this 
situation  was  for  it  to  look  to  the  federal  government  for  help  in 
remedying  its  problems.  If  this  resulted  in  increased  centralization, 
it  was  not  the  workers *  responsibility  but  rather  the  responsibility 
of  the  provincial  government  because  social  legislation  had  been 
granted  to  the  provinces  at  Confederation,  and  Quebec  had  failed  to  fulfil 
that  responsibility.  Laurendeau  had  as  early  as  19^0  understood  the 
nature  of  this  dilemma  and  had  objected  to  the  alternative  of  asking 

~j  Q 

the  federal  government  to  fulfil  provincial  responsibilities. 

The  most  significant  and  most  original  contribution  to  the 


■^Gerard  Picard,  "L'Avenir  des  syndicats,"  A.N. ,  XXX 
(December,  19^7),  pp.  2U8-250. 

1TIbid. ,  p.  255. 

1 3 

Laurendeau,  "Alerte  anx  Canadiens  frangais!"  A.N. ,  XVI 
(November,  19^0),  pp.  177-203, 
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symposium  came  from  a  group  of  four  University  of  Montreal  students. 

The  four  students  agreed  with  Laurendeau  that  the  gulf  between  the 

proletariat  and  the  nation  could  for  most  people  be  satisfactorily 

explained  by  the  economic  and  social  situation  of  the  working  class. 

But  this  approach,  they  argued,  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  them 

because  it  failed  to  supply  reasonable  answers  to  many  of  the  questions 

they  raised.  In  fact,  it  only  partly  explained  the  crisis  of  the 

working  class.  It  was  their  opinion  that  a  much  more  important  factor 

helping  to  explain  this  crisis  was  "la  demission  de  notre  (French 

Canada’s)  pretendue  elite";  or  more  specifically,  the  incapacity  of 

the  French-Canadian  elite  to  fulfil  even  half  adequately  its  most 

elementary  duties.  On  the  one  hand  there  existed  a  divorce  between  the 

20 

elite  and  the  mass  of  the  Quebec  population.  This  had  occurred 

because  the  elite  continually: 

.  .  .  reduisait  ' fidelite  a  la  tradition’,  ’fierte  des 
origines '  ,  ’conservation  de  l’etre  national'  et  autres 
poncifs  d’un  age  depasse,  quand  lui  reclamait  des  salaire, 
des  logements,  des  loisirs,  des  lois  de  securite  sociale, 
un  ensemble  de  conditions,  enfin,  qui  repecte  sa  dignite  d'homme. 
Entre  1' elite  et  le  peuple,  aucun  dialogue  n’etait  plus 
possible,  car  toute  communion  etait  rompue.^l 


Secondly,  the  French-Canadian  elite  had  failed  to  elaborate  a  truly 
national  doctrine,  either  in  the  fields  of  politics,  economics  and  social 
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Jean-Marc  Leger,  at  al_.  , 
(February,  19^8),  pp.  93-112. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  106. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  107. 
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security.  Quebec's  pseudo-elite,  argued  the  students,  submerged  in  its 
exclusively  petite  bourgeoisie  values,  reflected  only  the  interests  of 
a  small  group  of  middle-class  intellectuals  and  professionals.  Under 

such  circumstances  how  could  the  appeals  of  French-Canadian  nationalists 

22 

have  any  meaning  whatsoever  for  the  majority  of  the  proletariat? 

In  the  introductory  chapter  to  La  Greve  de  L' Ami ante ,  Pierre-Elliott 

Trudeau  displayed  the  same  critical  attitude  towards  traditional 

French-Canadian  nationalism  and  French-Canadian  nationalists.  He  was 

extremely  critical  of  French-Canadian  nationalism's  social  thought  and 

specific  policies  which  he  claimed  were  highly  unrealistic.  Trudeau 

wrote  in  a  rather  descriptive  manner: 

.  .  .  notre  pensee  sociale  fut  tellement  idealiste,  tellement 
a  prioriste,  tellement  etrangere  aux  faits,  et  pour  tout  dire 
tellement  futile,  qu'elle  reussit  a  peu  pres  jamais  a  prendre 
corps  dans  des  institutions  dynamiques  et  vivantes.  .  .  . 

Helas ,  c'est  l'idealisme  meme  des  nationalistes  qui  leur 
a  nui .  They  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ;  et  dans  leur 
desir  de  n'obtenir  que  le  mieux  pour  les  Canadiens  frangais, 
ils  ont  formule  une  pensee  sociale  impossible  a  realiser  et 
qui  a  toutes  fins  pratique  laissait  le  peuple  sans  direction 
intellectuelle  efficace.23 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  symposium  all  arrived  at  the  same 
critical  judgement  and  condemnation  of  traditional  French-Canadian 
nationalism's  conservatism,  defensiveness,  vagueness,  and  petite 


2 2 Ibid.  ,  pp.  109-112 

2  Q 

“'Trudeau,  "La  province  de  Quebec  au  moment  de  la  greve,"  in 
La  Greve  de  L 'Ami ante ,  p.  11  and  pp.  13-1^. 
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bourgeoisie  values.  In  brief,  the  tenor  of  all  of  the  articles  was 

that  traditional  French-Canadian  nationalism  was  basically  concerned 

with  the  collectivity  and  not  with  social  groups  or  the  individual. 

The  nationalist  ideology  stressed  the  three  following  characteristics: 

the  minority  status  of  the  French  Canadians,  their  Catholicism  and  their 

French  culture.  Nationalism,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 

best  known  and  in  which  it  had  been  supposedly  practiced,  had  offered 

no  workable  solutions  to  the  vast  numbers  of  problems  created  by  a 

modern  industrial  and  urban  society.  Most  of  the  nationalist  leaders 

were,  when  confronted  with  fresh  problems,  singularly  conservative 

and  extremely  insensitive  to  the  significance  of  these  problems  for 

Quebec's  future.  The  younger  generation  of  French-Canadian  intellectuals 

no  longer  accepted  "the  specious  national  pseudo-union  worked  to  the 

advantage  of  those  in  power."  While  they  remained  elitist  in  inspiration 

they  wanted  to  make  the  elite  much  more  representative  of  all  sectors 

25 

of  Quebec  society.  The  younger  generation  no  longer  viewed  democracy 
as  a  tool  but  considered  it  as  an  ideal  which  had  to  be  fought  for, 
implemented  and  understood  to  a  greater  extent  by  all  French  Canadians. 
This  younger  generation  of  intellectuals  realized  that  French  Canada 


Claude  Ryan,  "Le  sens  du  nationale  dans  les  milieux  populaires," 
A.N. ,  XXXI  (March,  1948),  pp.  171-189;  J.-P.  Robillard,  "Un  nationalisme 
social,"  A.N. ,  XXXI  (April,  1948),  pp.  284-296;  G.  Dion  et  J.  Pelchat, 
"Repenser  le  Nationalisme,"  A.N. ,  XXXI  (June,  1948),  pp.  403-412. 

25 

Leger,  "Aspects  of  French  Canadian  Nationalism,"  in  Quebec  Today, 
ed.  by  Douglas  Grant  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  i960 ) ,  p.  319. 
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was  "first  and  foremost  an  economic-social  reality"  and  that  the  claims 

of  the  working  class  could  not  be  met  "merely  by  sentimental  appeals 

„26 

alone . 

Laurendeau's  initial  reaction  to  these  critical  evaluations  of 

traditional  French-Canadian  nationalism,  was  an  attitude  of  mild 

defense  and  a  good  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  and  if  they  should 

be  countered  at  all.  Some  fourteen  years  later,  he  recalled  that: 

L’histoire  ne  s'avance  pas  en  ligne  droite.  Un  jour 
je  me  suis  senti  desempare  en  constatant  que  la  nouvelle 
generation  semblait  se  detacher  du  nationalisme ;  .  .  .27 

Laurendeau  had  evidently  been  left  somewhat  shaken  by  this  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  majority  of  French-Canadian  nationalism’s  charac¬ 
teristics.  He  had  been  a  French-Canadian  nationalist  for  the  majority 
of  his  adult  life  and  it  was  quite  explainable  that  his  initial  reaction 
would  involve  a  reserved  defense  of  the  ideas  and  concepts  he  had 
advocated  for  a  long  time. 

Laurendeau  was  at  this  point  still  heavily  influenced  by  the 
personalist  ideas  and  concepts  he  had  acquired  from  Emmanuel  Mounier 
and  Jacques  Maritain  during  the  1930 's.  He  still  felt  that  industrial 
society  depersonalized  the  worker  because  it  demanded  of  him  very  little 
initiative  and  left  him  a  minimum  of  responsibility.  The  industrial 
and  capitalist  society,  based  solely  on  maximization  of  profits,  enclosed 

Ibid. ,  p.  320. 

27 

Laurendeau,  "Quebec  joue  son  role  de  capitale  nationale  du 
Canada  frangais,"  Maclean ,  November,  1961,  p.  3. 
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man  "dans  les  plus  basses  des  choses  de  la  terre,  le  rend  incapable 

28 

d’en  sortir;  a  sa  fagon,  elle  est  materialiste  autant  que  le  marxisme." 
Laurendeau  still  felt  that  the  socialists  and  the  unions  were  only 
trying  to  furnish  the  workers  with  automobiles,  fridges  and  furniture — 

"c ’ est-a-dire  a  transferer  chez  l'ouvrier  la  mentalite  petite-bourgeoisie 
(de  Man),  a  faire  ’de  sales  bourgeois  avec  les  ouvriers’  (Peguy)."  * 

Like  Berdiaeff,  Laurendeau  wanted  to  fight  misery  and  insecurity  so 
that  man,  free  from  worry  over  immediate  necessities  could  regain  his 
thirst  for  the  spiritual  and  the  cultural  values  of  life.  Not  even  the 
disillusionment  of  active  politics  had  managed  to  water  down  Laurendeau 's 
idealism.  He  went  on  to  clarify  that  increased  material  benefits  alone 
would  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  working  class  and  to  some  extent  he 
was  correct.  "Le  national,"  he  remarked,  "ne  refleurirait  pas,  en 
vertu  de  je  ne  sais  quel  automatisme,  simplement  parce  que  la  vie  serait 
moins  dure."  It  would  become  necessary  to  educate  the  working  class 
to  view  materialism  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

To  a  large  extent,  Laurendeau  agreed  that  the  criticisms  made 
of  French-Canadian  nationalism  by  the  young  university  students  were 
well  justified.  At  the  same  time  he  reminded  them  that  French-Canadian 
nationalism  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  panacea  for  all  of  Quebec’s 


28 

Laurendeau,  "Conclusions  tres  provisoires ,"  A.N. ,  XXXI 
(June,  1948),  p.  415. 

29Ibid. ,  p.  417. 
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social,  economic  and  political  problems.  Furthermore,  argued  Laurendeau, 

the  reform  nationalists  like  Henri  Bourassa,  Paul  Gouin,  and  Philippe 

Hamel  had  always  been  in  the  avant  garde  of  social  reforms  and  it  had 

been  the  French-Canadian  nationalist  elite  which  had  been  responsible 

for  whatever  social  progress  Quebec  had  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the 
31 

century.  Laurendeau  warned  the  young  generation  of  Quebec  intellec¬ 
tuals  not  to  use  French-Canadian  nationalism  as  a  scape-goat  but  rather 
to  channel  their  energies  into  the  challenge  to  develop  new  concepts  and 
formulas  to  make  that  nationalism  meaningful  and  viable.  The  nationalist’s 
milieu,  wrote  Laurendeau, 

.  .  .  ne  doit  pas  servir  de  bouc  emissaire:  c'est  encore 
chez  lui  qu'on  a  trouve ,  dans  l'ordre  sociale  a  cote  de 
1 ' enbourgeoisement ,  les  attitudes  les  plus  ouvertes  et 
les  plus  genereuses;  et  l'on  doit  faire  son  deuil  d'une 
impossible  uniformite . 32 

He  suggested  that  French-Canadian  nationalism  had  become  discredited 
ever  since  it  had  acquired  its  conservative  cloak.  This  had  taken  place 
when  a  political  party  in  power,  namely  the  Union  Nationale  under 
Maurice  Duplessis,  had  taken  up  the  habit  of  using  French-Canadian 
nationalism  as  a  political  tool.  While  the  Union  Nationale  defended 
some  of  the  ideas  of  French-Canadian  nationalism,  such  as  provincial 
autonomy,  it  maintained  adamantly  a  highly  conservative  attitude  towards 
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social  reform  of  any  nature.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  very 

easy  for  the  working  class  to  equate  the  conservative  nationalism  of 

the  government  with  that  of  the  several  French-Canadian  nationalists 

groups.  In  a  manner  reflective  of  his  attitude  displayed  in  Notre 

Nationalisme ,  Laurendeau  criticized  many  of  the  French-Canadian 

nationalist  milieux  for  continuing  to  maintain  "une  allure  etroitement 

3I4 

traditionelle  ou  revendicatrice . "  He  felt  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  limit  nationalist  activities  to  language  questions,  control  of 
schools,  bilingualism  and  a  just  proportion  of  federal  civil  service 
positions  and  federal  contracts.  For  French-Canadian  nationalism  to 
become  more  viable  and  consequently  more  acceptable  to  the  working 
class,  it  had  to  cease  its  moralizing,  root  out  its  intellectual 

35 

laziness  and  abandon  the  use  of  stale  and  outdated  cliches.  If 

French-Canadian  nationalism  was  to  be  meaningful,  it  had  to  be  positive, 

dynamic  and  creative,  looking  to  the  future  instead  of  to  the  past. 

The  tools  and  the  methods  of  the  French-Canadian  nationalists  had  to  be 

updated.  Their  arguments  had  to  be  based  on  documented  facts  and 

36 

statistics  rather  than  vague  impressions. 

Laurendeau  was  convinced  that  socio-economic  reforms  were 
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desperately  required  in  Quebec.  Yet,  he  was  even  more  convinced 
that  these  reforms  had  to  occur  within  the  nationalist  framework  and 
not  at  its  expense.  Under  these  conditions  Laurendeau  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  suggest  a  synthesis  between  the  concepts  of  'social'  and 
'national'.  It  was  Laurendeau's  contention  that  a  conflict  of 
interest  did  not  necessarily  have  to  exist  between  the  two  concepts. 

He  felt  it  was  quite  normal  to  conceive  of  a  French-Canadian  nationalism 
that  would  concern  itself  with  social  problems.  The  social  and  the 
national,  Laurendeau  remarked: 

.  .  .  se  presentent  actuellement  comme  s'ils  etaient  deux 
ennemis,  ou  du  moins  comme  si  chacun  reclamait  toute  la 
place.  La  plupart  des  systemes  traditionnels  glorifient 
l'un  a  1' exclusion  de  1' autre,  et  le  proletaire  logerait 
a  l'enseigne  du  social.  II  s'agit  de  savoir  si  nous 
saurons  operer  a  temps  la  synthese.37 

In  effect,  this  was  Laurendeau's  reply  to  the  younger  generation  which 

wanted  to  reject  nationalism  entirely.  He  felt  confident  enough  in 

this  idea  to  suggest  that  the  future  of  Quebec  and  the  entire  French- 

Canadian  nation  was  dependent  upon  the  success  of  this  synthesis  between 

the  social  and  the  national. 

In  September  of  19^8,  Laurendeau  once  again  became  director  of 
the  leading  French-Canadian  nationalist  review,  L 'Action  Nationale .  In 
an  opening  article  he  gave  a  brief  expose  outlining  the  vast  degree  of 
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change  that  Quebec  society  had  undergone  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Laurendeau  then  indicated  that  the  task  of  the  review  under  his 
directorship  would  be  one  of  trying  to  develop  policies  and  concepts 
that  would  encourage  a  synthesis  between  the  social  and  the  national. 

He  made  an  appeal  to  those  who  thought  along  the  same  lines  as  himself: 

Or  nous,  qui  sommes  de  notre  epoque ,  qui  reconnaissons 
la  necessite  des  reformes  de  structure,  qui  assistons  a  la 
fin  d'un  monde ,  nous  qui  reconnaissons  la  montee  universelle 
d'un  proletariat  qui  n'a  pas  encore  acquis  sa  maturite  mais 
pietine  avec  impatience  aux  portes  de  la  cite,  et  qui  ne 
posons  plus  le  probleme  des* elites'  dans  les  termes  ou  on 
l'affirmait  autrefois— -neanmoins ,  nous  nous  tenons  fermement 
attaches  aux  valeurs  qui  ne  cessent  de  representer  la  nation. 

Nous  les  croyons  substantielles .  Nous  sommes  convaincus  ^g 

que  leur  amondrissement  signifierait  une  grave  perte  humaine. 

But  Laurendeau  soon  came  to  realize  over  the  next  few  years  that  there 

no  longer  existed  a  genuine  consensus  as  to  what  these  substantial 

national  values  were.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  French- 

Canadian  nationalists  was  their  extraordinary  diversity  as  opposed  to 

the  unity  they  had  displayed  during  the  war  years.  Laurendeau 

enumerated  several  different  nationalist  groups  which  included:  'language' 

and  'rights'  nationalists;  economic  nationalists;  cultural  nationalists; 

political  nationalists  and  the  group  he  was  in  the  process  of  developing 

which  came  to  be  known  loosely  as  the  social  nationalists.  He  explained 

that  there  were  even  further  divisions  within  the  groups  themselves. 

The  political  nationalists  had  both  authoritarian  and  democratic 
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tendencies.  Laurendeau* s  more  recent  group  of  social  nationalists  was 
divided  amongst  right-  and  left-wing  elements.  In  essence,  what 
Laurendeau  had  come  to  realize  was  that  nationalism  like  all  doctrines 
could  he  lived  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  He  explained  this  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  following  manner: 

II  se  lie  du  reste,  suivant  les  epoques  ou  les  milieux, 
a  des  ideologies  qui  sont  etrangeres  a  sa  realite.  On  peut 
etre  nationaliste ,  et  en  meme  temps  du  gauche  ou  du  droite, 
conservateur  ou  progressiste ,  clerical  ou  anticlerical  ,  homme 
de  culture  ou  parfait  ignorant . 

Laurendeau  encouraged  this  type  of  reasoning  because  if  French-Canadian 
nationalism  continued  to  be  associated  mainly  with  forces  of  the  right 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  develop  a  French-Canadian  nationalism 
that  stressed  left-wing  social  reforms. 

Laurendeau  tried  to  suggest  his  own  reasons  to  explain  why  the 

younger  generation  of  French  Canadians  refused  to  accept  nationalism 

as  their  working  basis.  He  had  noticed: 

.  .  .  en  particulier  chez  les  jeunes  intellectuels ,  une 
tendance  a  voir  dans  1 ' attachement  a  la  patrie  frangaise, 
un  obstacle  a  la  cooperation  internationale ,  une  forme 
d’etroitesse  d' esprit.  Ils  considerent  parfois  avec 
quelque  mepris,  le  plus  souvent  avec  une  souriante  indulgence, 
ceux  qui  persistent  a  servir  une  grande  idee  au  benefice  de 
laquelle  ils  ont  eux-memes,  un  temps  mi lit e.  Lors  meme 
qu'ils  se  refusent  a  la  proclamer,  ils  admettent  implicitement 
un  dualisme  entre  adhesion  fervente  a  la  nation  (canadienne- 
frangaise)  et  conscience  de  la  solidarity  humaine.  Est-il 
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besoin  vraiment  de  souligner  la  vanite  d'un  conflit 
aussi  artificiellement  ouvert?^ 

Hence  Laurendeau  seemed  to  feel  that  the  disaffection  of  the  youth  for 
French-Canadian  nationalism  resided  in  a  double  misunderstanding.  The 
first  involved  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  to 
equate  French-Canadian  nationalism  with  certain  racist  developments  in 
Europe  which  disguised  themselves  under  the  title  of  nationalist 
movements.  Laurendeau  reminded  them  that  he  abhorred  racism  as  much 

k2 

as  they  did.  He  had  the  previous  month  chastized  those  English 
Canadians  who  continued  to  perpetuate  the  idea  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  French-Canadian  nationalism  was  racism.  Laurendeau 
wrote : 


J  ’  ai  toujours  trouve^  fort  amusant  le  sans-gene  avec 
lequel  des  etrangers ,  peu  familiers avec  notre  milieu, 
pretendent  etablir  des  classifications  que  ne  tiennent 
pas  compte  de  la  realite.  Ils  croient  nous  avoir  definis 
quand  ils  ont  rappele  le  nom  de  Maurras ,  de  Barres,  ou  qui 
sait?  de  Gobineau.  3 

This  criticism  was  well  justified  for  the  majority  of  English  Canadians 
at  that  time  were  generally  ignorant  of  the  subtleties  and  the  diversities 
of  French-Canadian  nationalism.  French  Canada  was  no  longer  living  in 
the  1920’s. 

The  second  misunderstanding,  and  without  doubt  the  more  serious 
of  the  two,  resulted,  according  to  Laurendeau,  from  a  certain  number  of 
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hasty  connections  made  between  diverse  attitudes  of  French  Canadians, 
nationalists  alleged  or  real,  and  nationalism  itself.  Many  French 
Canadians  who  responded  to  the  well-justified  contemporary  appeals  of 
social  progress  and  international  co-operation  believed  that  French- 
Canadian  nationalism  was  indifferent  and  even  opposed  to  these  preoccu- 

44 

patrons  of  the  world  at  large.  Laurendeau  was  the  first  to  admit 
that  a  nationalism  which  was  essentially  reactionary,  conservative  and 


zenophobie  could  only  play  a  very  harmful  role  in  the  Quebec  society. 

Laurendeau  argued  that  French-Canadian  nationalism  did  not  have  to 

be  indifferent  to  the  problems  of  a  modern  society  and  he  hoped  that 

the  younger  generation  of  French  Canadians  would  revise  their  attitude 

towards  nationalism  because  it  was  based  on  false  premises  and  inter- 
45 

pretations . 

Obviously  Laurendeau  felt  that  the  younger  generation  of  French 

Canadians  was  needlessly  causing  friction  when  they  could  be  employing 

their  energies  in  more  productive  areas.  He  reminded  the  younger 

generation  that  he  had  always  understood  and  had  always  conceived  of 

French-Canadian  nationalism  and  nationalism  in  general  as  first  and 

foremost  a  type  of  humanism.  "Nous  avons  toujours  vu  en  lui,"  declared 

Laurendeau  as  director  of  L 'Action  Nationale ,  "le  chemin  le  plus  lucide 

46 

et  le  plus  fecond,  a  la  fois,  vers  un  authentique  internationalisme . " 
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For  Laurendeau,  nationalism  was  first  and  foremost  the  perception  of 
a  difference;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  particular  human  richness.  Secondly, 
it  involved  the  feeling  that  this  particular  human  richness  which 
was  highly  valued  was  in  danger  of  being  menaced  from  within  or  from 
without.  This  awareness  of  danger  consequently  led  to  the  impulse  to 
defend  that  human  richness.  Lastly,  but  most  importantly,  nationalism 
involved  the  will  to  furnish  "au  milieu  qu'anime  une  meme  culture  des 
conditions  qui  permettront  a  celle-ci ,  en  meme  temps  qu'a  celui-la 
(any  neighboring  culture),  de  s ' epanouir . "  This  definition  was 
much  broader  than  the  one  Laurendeau  had  accorded  nationalism  in  1935, 
which  was  basically  a  very  defensive  type  of  nationalism,  concerned 
solely  with  threat  from  without  because  it  was  believed  that  the  French- 
Canadian  culture,  being  intrinsically  good  in  itself,  would  not  destroy 
itself  from  within.  Laurendeau' s  new  definition  of  nationalism 
corresponded  much  closer  to  his  thomistic  Christian  philosophy.  One 
could  almost  find  place  in  his  new  approach  for  all  French  Canadians. 
This  development  was  a  good  illustration  of  how  Laurendeau ' s 
preoccupation  with  social  problems  had  led  him  to  alter  many  of  his 
views  and  had  prompted  him  to  adopt  a  much  broader  perspective  of 
French  Canada's  position  in  a  modern  world. 

But  the  crisis  of  French-Canadian  nationalism  was  not  only  one 
of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  but  was  also 
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due  to  its  extraordinary  diversity.  While  Laurendeau  agreed  that  a 

certain  amount  of  diversity  was  inevitable  and  healthy,  he  also 

believed  that  excessive  diversity  caused  unwanted  dissension  and  an 

1+8 

atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  mistrust.  The  fact  that  many  nation¬ 
alist  movements  resembled  families  without  children  foreshadowed  a 
bleak  future  for  them  and  for  French-Canadian  nationalism  as  a  whole. 

In  an  extremely  revealing  article,  Laurendeau  attempted  to  outline 
the  major  factors  that  caused  French-Canadian  nationalists  to  emphasize 
their  differences  rather  than  try  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
all  sectors  of  Quebec  society  and  especially  the  working  class.  To 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  the  key  to  the  problem  resided  in  the  fact 
that  the  French-Canadian  nationalists  were  profoundly  divided  on  what 
methods  should  be  adopted  to  confront  the  problems  engendered  by 
Quebec's  transformation  into  a  modern  industrial  and  urban  society. 

This  transformation  had  led  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  influence  of 
the  so-called  'American  Way  of  Life'.  Laurendeau  observed  that 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  most  Canadians  had  experienced, 
with  some  nostalgia  but  also  with  a  great  measure  of  relief,  the  decline 
of  British  imperial  influence  in  Canadian  affairs.  Like  the  French 
Canadians,  a  good  majority  of  English  Canadians  were  also  worried  about 
the  enormous  power  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  Massey  Report  had 
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documented  and  warned  Canadians  of  this  danger  quite  thoroughly.  The 

problem  was  that,  unlike  the  English  Canadians,  the  French  Canadians 

were  divided  on  how  to  counteract  the  ever-increasing  American 

influence.  Some  French  Canadians  estimated  that  English  and  French 

Canadians  must  at  all  costs,  unite  to  face  the  American  menace.  They 

maintained,  remarked  Laurendeau,  that  "1* ideal  serait  de  nous  serrer 

autour  d'un  gouvernement  fort,  le  governement  d' Ottawa,  bien  entendu. " ^ 

In  general  these  French  Canadians  argued  that  provincialism  made  it 

exceedingly  difficult  to  fight  the  American  influences  effectively. 

They  contended  that  the  panacea  to  Canada's  problem  was  increased 

centralization  of  the  federal  government.  In  Laurendeau ' s  opinion 

these  French  Canadians  were  centralizers  of  a  rather  naive  variety 

because  they  placed  too  much  confidence  on  the  goodwill  of  the  English 

51 

Canadians  who  formed  a  majority  at  Ottawa.  On  the  other  extreme  of 

the  scale  there  existed  those  French  Canadians  who  wanted  to  abandon 

to  itself  an  English  Canada  more  British  than  Canadian,  which  "a  la 

veille  d'etre  mange  lui-meme ,  n'a  pas  abandonne  son  r§ve  de  nous 
52 

devorer."  Thus  these  French  Canadians  claimed  that  the  English 
Canadians  were  not  as  innocent  as  they  appeared  to  be,  and  they  accused 
them  of  wanting  to  use  increased  centralism  not  only  to  stem  the  growing 
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tide  of  American  influences  but  also  to  fulfil  their  old  dream  of 
assimilating  the  French  Canadians.  Laurendeau  warned  these  French 
Canadians  that  there  were  elements  of  separatism  in  their  attitude 
and  observed  that  such  elements  were  highly  unrealistic  and 
anachronistic . ^ 

In  true  Bourassa  tradition  and  spirit,  Laurendeau  expressed 

the  view  that  French  Canadians  had  to  respond  to  the  American  menace 

by  adopting  an  intermediate  position  which  involved  a  dual  role.  He 

explained  what  this  meant  in  the  following  manner: 

Elies  doivent  a  mon  sens  obeir  a  une  double  volonte: 
l'une  qui  est  l'amitie  des  deux  cultures,  car  les  partisans 
d'un  rapprochement  ont  raison,  leur  vue  repose  sur  une 
intuition  profonde  de  la  vie  canadienne.  ...  , 

L* autre  volonte,  c'est  celle  de  1 ' enracinement . 

This  was  indeed  a  fine  tribute  to  Henri  Bourassa  who  had  foreseen  the 

necessity  of  such  a  dual  outlook  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is 

interesting  to  note  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Laurendeau  was  in  the 

process  of  doing  research  on  Bourassa* s  concept  of  Canadian  nationalism 

which  was  published  in  L 'Action  Rationale's  special  edition  on 

55 

Bourassa  in  December  of  195*+ •  But  Laurendeau *s  and  Bourassa* s  solution 
of  a  dual  role  immediately  raised  the  question  of  which  role  had  priority. 
Remaining  faithful  to  thomistic  philosophy,  Laurendeau  concluded  without 
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hesitation  that  the  duty  to  the  French-Canadian  culture  and  its 
development  came  first.  He  wrote  descriptively; 

C'est  par  le  Canada  frangais  que  nous  rejoignons  1' 
ensemble  du  Canada.  Frangais,  nos  racines  canadiennes 
sont  anterieures  a  la  forme  qu'a  prise  notre  pays  en  1867. 

Comme  dans  une  vielle  liqueur,  on  peut  toujours  distinguer 
l’apport  du  fruit,  celui  des  epices  et  des  sucres;  mais 
tout  a  longuement  muri  ensemble,  le  produit,  si  j'ose 
dire,  fixe  dans  son  essence.  Preablement ,  nous  sommes 
Canadiens  frangais.  Et  il  est  dommage  de  constater 
qu'il  faut  deux  mots  pour  exprimer  une  seule  realite. 

Another  valid  reason,  according  to  Laurendeau,  for  placing  the  duty 

to  French  Canada  first  was  that  a  strong  Quebec  was  one  of  Canada's 

best  defenses  against  suicidal  tendencies.  It  was  his  firm  belief 


that  Canadians  would  have  to  learn  to  live  decentralized  or  run  the 

57 

risk  of  dying  "petrifies  autour  d' Ottawa."  Laurendeau  had  long 

before  realized  that  "a  Quebec  on  fait  ce  qu'on  veut ;  a  Ottawa  on  fait 

58 

ce  qu'on  peut,"  and  that  was  very  little.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
was  that  some  French  Canadians  maintained  that  nothing  could  or  would 
be  done  in  the  fields  of  social  and  economic  legislation  as  long  as 
the  Duplessis  government  controlled  Quebec  which  seemed  to  many  almost 
indefinitely.  This  prompted  them  to  look  towards  Ottawa  for  assistance 
in  these  fields.  After  all,  was  this  not  what  the  rest  of  the 


Canadian  provinces  were  doing? 
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Laurendeau,  "Entre  la  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  et  la  fete  du  Canada," 
Devoir ,  June  27,  1953. 
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The  French  Canadians  were  deeply  divided  on  the  kinds  of 
solutions  that  should  be  adopted  to  solve  the  problems  engendered  by 
the  industrial  and  urban  revolution,  more  so  on  the  provincial  level 
than  on  the  Canadian  level.  The  crisis  had  destroyed  all  possible 
agreement,  even  on  the  most  essential  ideas  and  objectives  for  which 
French  Canadians  claimed  they  lived.  Laurendeau  outlined  what  he 
thought  exactly  had  occurred  in  Quebec: 


La  prise  de  conscience  dechire  ce  que  cette  unite 
avait  de  factice,  et  l'on  ne  voit  plus  que  la  dechirure. 

Le  nationalisme  ne  dit  pas  ce  qu'on  doit  penser  des 
allocations  f amiliales ,  de  la  greve  de  Louisville,  de 
1 ' assurance-sante  ou  des  institutions  politico-sociales 
(co-operatives  and  unions).  Une  'droite'  et  une  'gauche' 
vont  se  separant  toujours  davantage,  chacune  accusant 
1' autre  de  trahir  la  nation.  L' amour  de  la  culture 
frangaise — et  meme  1' adhesion  a  la  doctrine  sociale  de 
L'Eglise — n'apportent  pas  1' entente  aux  patrons  et  a 
leurs  employes,  ni  l'unanimite  entre  aumoniers  patronaux 
et  aumoniers  ouvriers.59 

French-Canadian  nationalists  were  divided  on  what  role  syndicalism, 
social  security,  co-operatism,  worker  promotion  and  strikes  should 
play  in  Quebec  society.  To  help  overcome  this  dilemma  Laurendeau 
suggested  that  French-Canadian  nationalists  take  the  lead  in  attempting 
to  understand  fully  the  significance  of  the  phenomenon  that  Quebec 
was  experiencing.  This  would  entail  advanced  research  in  all  fields, 
social,  economic  and  political.  He  hoped  that  the  results  would  enable 
them  to  offer  concrete  and  practical  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
confronted  French-Canadian  society  at  all  levels.  Failing  this, 
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Laurendeau  warned  that  French-Canadian  nationalism  and  its  supporters 
would  continue  to  he  despised  by  the  younger  generation  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  rejected  by  the  working  class. ^ 

The  crisis  of  conscience  and  the  ’prise  de  conscience'  that 
Laurendeau  experienced  during  the  period  from  19^8  to  1952  and  which 
led  to  the  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  social  nationalism,  also 
forced  Laurendeau  to  make  a  definite  rejection  of  some  of  the  more 
basic  doctrines  of  traditional  French-Canadian  nationalism.  A  very 
essential  ingredient  of  that  French-Canadian  nationalism  was  its  belief 
in  the  myth  of  agriculturalism.  Laurendeau  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate 
that  during  the  course  of  his  classical  studies  at  College  Sainte  - 

Marie  in  Montreal  he  had  been  taught  to  think  and  breath  agricul- 
^  ~| 

turalism.  For  Laurendeau,  agriculturalism  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  "des  maitres  ont  defendu  devant  des  jeunes  urbains  le  mythe  de 
la  terre,  de  son  infinie  superiority  morale  sur  les  modes  de  vie 
suscite  par  la  ville,  et  surtout  par  la  grande  ville."^  He  pointed 
out  that  the  myth  had  not  been  created  in  Quebec  but  had  been  imported 
from  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  province 
of  Quebec  was  in  the  process  of  establishing  its  classical  college 
system  under  the  guidance  of  European  personnel.  These  Europeans  had 
digested  the  myth  of  agriculturalism  in  Europe  and  had  then  expressed 
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it  as  the  philosophy  of  the  French-Canadian  nation.  According  to 
this  thesis,  French  Canadians  had  drawn  their  strength  and  their  moral 
superiority  from  their  agricultural  way  of  life.  To  abandon  this 
way  of  life  was  to  deviate  from  history  and  to  prepare  the  French- 
Canadian  people  for  the  worst  calamities.  For  example,  explained 
Laurendeau,  "La  crise  economique  devint ,  dans  ces  perspectives,  un  ; 
fleau  de  Dieu  lance  contre  un  peuple  qui  avait  trahi  la  terre,"  and  which 


could  only  find  salvation  by  returning  to  the  land 


64 


The  only 


effective  result  of  this  mythologie  terrienne  was  tD  give  French- 
Canadian  city  dwellers,  like  Laurendeau,  a  feeling  of  mauvaise 
conscience  and  consequently  to  incite  in  them  an  obstinate  confidence 
in  the  politics  of  colonization  which  proved  to  be  extremely  reactionary 
and  unrealistic.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  French  Canadians  and  in 
particular  French-Canadian  nationalists  had  been  diverted  from  their 
real  tasks  "au  benefice  d' epopees  imaginaires . 

Even  as  late  as  1952,  Laurendeau,  while  recognizing  that  Quebec 
was  in  the  majority  an  urban  society,  still  clung  tenaciously  to  his 
belief  in  agriculturalism.  He  firmly  believed  that  a  people  entirely 
urban  or  tending  to  become  so  was  in  a  terrible  sociological  and 
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demographic  equilibrium.  To  justify  the  continuance  of  the  rural  way 
of  life,  he  wrote; 

La  terre  en  tant  que  force  stabilisatrice ,  reservoir 
de  sante  morale  autant  que  physique,  la  terre  ou  l'on 
ne  s'epuise  pas  les  nerfs  au  meme  rythme  que  dans  les 
metropoles,  la  terre  par  consequent  comme  puissance  de 
renouvelement ,  sans  compter  sa  fonction  economique  de 
base:  voila  qui  doit  rester  au  centre  de  toutes  les 
preoccupations . DD 

Only  a  few  months  prior  to  this  description,  Laurendeau  had  encouraged 
French  Canadians  to  support  the  Societe  canadienne  d 1 et  abli s  s ement 
rural  in  its  drive  to  collect  250,000  dollars  which  would  go  to 

help  establish  French  Canadians  in  rural  areas  of  northern  Ontario 

and  the  prairie  provinces.  And  some  months  prior  to  this  appeal, 

Laurendeau  suggested  to  Duplessis’  government  that  the  exploitation  of 

the  soil  was  one  of  the  principle  foundations  of  a  sound  economy,  a 

guarantee  of  social  stability  and  order,  a  source  of  national  energy 

68 

and  a  factor  of  continuity  and  survival.  The  rural  life  was  the 

only  remaining  thing  that  the  French-Canadian  nation  could  rely  on 

69 

"pour  remplir  ses  cadres  et  renouveler  sa  population."  This  emphasis 
on  the  continuance  of  the  rural  way  of  life  was  related  very  closely 
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to  the  fear  that  urban  families  would  not  produce  as  many  children  as 
the  rural  families  had.  This  fear  was  quite  justifiable  since  it  was 
not  difficult  to  observe  that  the  urban  father  would  be  unable  to 
support  a  family  of  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  children. 

By  the  end  of  1952,  Laurendeau  had  effectively  revised  his 
entire  attitude  towards  the  myth  of  agriculturalism.  In  his  lengthy 
article  on  nationalism  he  explained  how  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  majority  of  French  Canadians  had  failed  to  perceive  the 
demographic  and  sociological  revolution  that  Quebec  had  undergone  and 
was  still  in  the  process  of  experiencing.  The  ironic  part  of  it  was 
that  when  some  of  the  French  Canadians  did  begin  to  realize  that 
Quebec  was  experiencing  a  revolution  of  major  proportions  they  failed 
to  perceive  its  significance  and  therefore  did  not  respond  to  it 
properly.  Laurendeau  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  French-Canadian 
nationalists  and  politicians  for  another  quarter  of  a  century  inter¬ 
preted  this  revolution  as  a  simple  and  temporary  accident  caused  by 

TO 

the  malice  of  men.  The  intellectuals,  the  literature,  and  the 

educational  institutions,  all  helped  to  perpetuate  the  historical 

cliche:  "notre  avenir,  comme  notre  passe  est  sur  la  terre ,  les  villes 

71 

sont  moralement  et  nationalement  des  lieux  de  perdition  ."  French- 
Canadian  nationalists  had  not  been  the  least  interested  in  the 
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organization  of  the  cities  but  instead  had  expended  their  energies 

on  campaigns  encouraging  the  citizens  "a  redevenir  colons"  like  their 

72 

fathers  and  forefathers. 

As  for  himself,  it  was  only  after  a  relatively  lengthy  period 
of  time  that  Laurendeau  was  able  to  bring  the  two  discoveries  together. 
The  first  discovery  was  the  fact  that  the  physical  geography  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  made  it  impossible  to  base  the  province's  future 
economy  on  agriculture.  Quebec  was  therefore  effectively  denied  an 
agricultural  vocation.  Laurendeau  admitted  that  he  along  with  the 
majority  of  French-Canadian  nationalists  had  treated  Esdras  Minville 
as  a  traitor  when  he  stressed  in  1938  that  Quebec  could  no  longer  rely 
on  agriculture  as  its  basic  industry.  This  fact,  coupled  with  that 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  exodus  to  the  cities,  had  finally  forced 

Laurendeau  to  realize  that  the  industrial  and  urban  process  was  irre- 

73 

versible.  While  it  had  undoubtedly  taken  Laurendeau  a  considerable 
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amount  of  time  to  digest  these  statistics,  it  had  required  an  even 
greater  amount  of  courage  to  accept  their  significance.  And  like  most 
French  Canadians  he  had  given  in  rather  reluctantly: 

Un  jour  nous  avons  senti  la  verite:  il  fallait  faire 
contre  mauvaise  fortune  bon  coeur,  on  n'enverrait  pas 
tous  les  chomeurs  colonizer  l'Abitibi.  Chaque  recensement 
decennal,  depuis  1921,  sonnait  le  glas  d'une  conception 
anachronique. 7^- 

Laurendeau’ s  new  approach  to  French-Canadian  nationalism 
involved  the  abandonment  of  the  cry  la_  langue ,  gardienne  de  la  f oi , 
and  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State  in 
Quebec.  Laurendeau  argued  that  the  aphorism,  the  language,  guardian 
of  the  faith,  had  been  very  badly  interpreted  by  the  majority  of 
French  Canadians.  It  had  come  to  the  point  where  most  French  Canadians, 
without  realizing  it,  were  putting  language  on  the  same  level  as  faith. 
Some  even  firmly  believed  that  the  French  language  itself  possessed 

75 

certain  vertus  catholicisantes .  The  statement,  if  interpreted 
properly,  considered  that  language  was  the  key  to  the  milieu  and  it  was 
the  entire  milieu  which  helped  to  conserve  the  faith  of  the  individual 
and  therefore  the  faith  of  the  collectivity  as  a  whole.  This  argument 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  milieu  itself  was  Christianized, 
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it  would  help  safeguard  the  individual's  faith.  Unless  French 
Canadians  would  in  the  future  interpret  the  phrase  la  langue ,  gardienne 
de  la  foi  in  this  manner,  Laurendeau  suggested  that  they  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  slogan  altogether.  Furthermore,  if  a  culture's  faith 
was  not  dynamic  and  progressive  it  was  ridiculous  to  expect  that  it 
could  be  adequately  defended  by  any  method.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
culture's  faith  was  dynamic  and  progressive  one  would  not  have  to  worry 

r-7  f 

about  the  milieu  supporting  the  faith. 

In  1952  Laurendeau  observed  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec 

no  longer  actively  supported  the  French-Canadian  nationalists.  The 

Church  had  retreated  to  the  point  where  its  most  dynamic  members , 

especially  in  the  field  of  education,  were  no  longer  the  avid  nationalists 

they  had  been  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  some 

respects  this  helped  to  weaken  the  notion  of  the  interdependence  of 

the  language  and  the  faith,  that  is,  of  the  French  and  Catholic  aspects 

of  French  Canada.  Laurendeau  favored  this  trend  because  it  helped 

to  break  the  equation  made  between  nationalism  and  sterile,  orthodox 

conservatism,  which  had  hampered  French-Canadian  nationalism's 

77 

transformation.  Laurendeau  also  favored  the  lay  movement  that  was 
slowly  gaining  ground  in  Quebec.  Its  exponents  claimed  that  laymen 
should  and  could  run  the  syndicats,  all  of  the  professions  and  the 
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educational  institutions.  Meanwhile  Laurendeau  also  opposed  those 

who  went  to  the  extreme  and  demanded  a  pure  lay  nationalism,  "pour  ne 

point  dire  anticlerical,  en  opposition  avec  l'Eglise  si  des  interets 

T  8 

nationaux  immediate  paraissent  compromis."  Some  of  the  anticlerical 

extremists  that  Laurendeau  was  referring  to,  were  the  contributors 

to  the  new  review  called  Cite  Libre  which  was  under  the  direction  of 

79 

individuals  like  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  and  Gerard  Pelletier. 

The  concept  of  'social  nationalism'  as  outlined  by  Laurendeau, 
contended  that  nationalism  was  humanism,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
condemned  French-Canadian  nationalism  outright  as  the  expression  of 
sterile  nostalgia  and  a  systematic  refusal  to  recognize  progress. 
Consequently,  it  could  and  should  become  preoccupied  with  the  claims 
of  all  sectors  of  Quebec  society,  most  specifically  the  working  class 
which  formed  the  majority  of  the  population.  For  Laurendeau,  'social 
nationalism'  could  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  conscious  effort  at 
promoting  the  overall  advancement  of  the  French  Canadian  culture  in  all 
of  its  aspects.  Under  no  circumstances  could  French  Canadian  nation¬ 
alism  therefore  remain  aloof  from  the  day  to  day  transformations  taking 
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that  they  would  be  constructive  rather  than  polemic  critics. 
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place  in  Quebec  society.  His  emphasis  on  the  social  aspect  of  life 
had  slowly  brought  Laurendeau  to  reject  what  he  termed  the  _a  priori 
reasoning  of  the  traditional  school  of  French-Canadian  nationalism. 

The  primary  objective  of  ’social  nationalism'  according  to  Laurendeau, 
was  not  to  defend  and  elucidate  the  French  and  Catholic  causes  of 
Quebec,  but  rather  to  inquire  into  the  human  reality  of  Quebec  society 
and  to  attempt  to  find  specific  solutions  for  its  problems.  The.  role 
of  ’social  nationalist'  was  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  French- 
Canadian  culture  before  blindly  attempting  to  defend  it.  If  the 
French-Canadian  culture  could  demonstrate  dynamic  and  progressive 
qualities  it  would  then  be  unnecessary  to  think  of  having  to  defend  it 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  traditional  nationalists  had  for  so  many 
generations . 


CHAPTER  IV 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  THE  'CULTURE  NATIONALE '  AND 
PROVINCIAL  AUTONOMY 

As  one  of  the  leading  editorialist  of  Le_  Devoir ,  Laurendeau, 
with  his  personal  preoccupation  with  social  justice  and  social 
progress  ,  was  able  to  make  that  newspaper  the  principle  spokesman 
of  a  revitalized  syndicalism,  of  the  drive  for  higher  wages,  low 
cost  housing  and  urban  renewal.  As  a  member  of  the  Quebec  legis¬ 
lature  from  19^*+  to  19^+8,  he  had  been  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  the  Union  Nationale's  lack  of  even  elementary  social  policies. 
Laurendeau  continually  denounced  Maurice  Duplessis  for  having  stalled 
four  years  on  urgent  housing  legislation.  He  warned  that  unless  the 
government  was  willing  to  risk  considerable  funds  it  would  be  faced 
with  a  minor  social  revolution,  which,  in  the  long  run,  would  be 
twice  as  costly.^ 

Laurendeau ' s  worry  was  genuine  and  he  was  not  simply  trying  to 
make  political  gains.  He  had  already  decided  several  months  earlier 
to  quit  active  politics.  His  insight  was  substantiated  a  few  months 
later  when  Quebec  experienced  the  strongest  social  upheaval  in  its 
history.  This  social  upheaval  came  in  the  form  of  wide-spread  labor 
unrest  which  quickly  resulted  in  several  major  strikes  in  the 
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asbestos  and  cotton  industries.  Laurendeau,  along  with  the  rest  of 

Le  Devoir's  staff,  wholeheartedly  supported  the  workers,  who  had 

created  the  lengthy  strikes  at  Asbestos  and  Thetford  in  the  spring 
2 

of  1949.  It  was  natural  for  a  humanist  like  Laurendeau  to  feel 

that  in  certain  exceptional  cases  social  justice  must  prevail  over 

law  and  order.  He  later  expressed  the  view  that: 

Je  n'ai  jamais  cru,  malgre  le  mot  olympien  de  Goethe, 
que  l'ordre  fut  au  dessus  de  la  justice. 

Mais  je  crois  pas  non  plus  que  le  desordre  soit  un 
accoucheur  de  justice. ^ 

He  would  not  sympathize  with  the  social  conservatives  who  claimed 

that  the  strike  was  illegal.  Laurendeau  maintained  that  there  was 

no  question  of  legality  or  illegality  in  the  case  of  human  misery. 

A  strike,  Laurendeau  argued,  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  legal 

to  be  just;  that  was  contrary  to  Christian  social  doctrine.  He 

criticized  the  Union  Nationale's  labor  minister,  Antonio  Barrette, 

for  accusing  the  union  leaders  behind  the  Asbestos  and  Thetford 

k 

strikes  of  being  "class  conscious  revolutionaries."  Laurendeau 
expressed  the  fear  that  Duplessis  had  become  completely  anti¬ 
syndicalist,  especially  when  he  openly  condoned  police  brutality 


‘‘For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  strike's  events  and  their 
significance  for  Quebec,  see  Pierre-Elliott  Trudeau,  ed. ,  La 
Greve  de  L 1 Amiante . 
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^Laurendeau,  "Qui  sont  les  ' revolutionnaires ’  que  vous 
denoncez,"  Devoir,  February  24,  1949. 
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and  the  arrest  of  nearly  one  hundred  strikers  at  Asbestos . ^ 
of  the  opinion  that,  had  the  government  not  sent  in  the  police  to 
Asbestos,  the  workers  would  not  have  been  aroused  and  there  would 
possibly  have  been  little  trouble.  He  reasoned  that  there  had  been 
relatively  little  trouble  at  Thetford  because  extra  police  had  not 
been  rushed  to  the  scene. ^ 

Speaking  for  himself  and  for  Le_  Devoir ,  Laurendeau  made  it 
very  clear  that:  "Nous  appuyons  la  cause  des  syndicats  de  l'amiante, 
non  parce  qu'ils  sont  des  syndicats  catholiques  mais  parce  que  nous 

7 

croyons  qu'ils  ont  raison."  He  pointed  out  that  the  prime  objectives 
of  the  workers  were:  the  improvement  of  the  terrible  working  conditions 
(elimination  of  the  asbestos  dust  that  caused  tuberculosis),  union 
security  and  higher  wages.  The  strikes  had  not  been  motivated  by 
any  idealistic  goal  such  as  wanting  to  destroy  the  existing  social 
structure  and  the  establishment  of  a  socialistic  regime.  Laurendeau 
felt  that  the  workers'  demands  were  realistic  and  highly  justifiable 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  had  taken  such  a 

8 

leap  since  the  end  of  the  war  once  price  controls  had  been  removed. 
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Despite  the  declaration  made  above,  Laurendeau  continued  to 

display  a  rather  traditionalist  attitude  for  supporting  the  Asbestos 

and  Thetford  strikers.  It  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  Catholic  union, 

the  C.T. C.C.  was  defeated  in  such  a  just  cause,  it  would  be  set  back 

another  ten  years  in  its  development.  This  would  create  an  almost 

perfect  situation  for  the  non-confessional  and  extremely  radical 

so-called  international  unions  of  the  United  States  to  step  into 

the  province  and  make  appreciable  gains.  The  possibility  of  this 

Q 

occurring  had  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

What  irritated  Laurendeau  most  was  Duplessis*  use  of  communism 
to  undermine  even  the  confessional  unions  in  Quebec.  Laurendeau 
became  exceedingly  angry  when  Duplessis  proposed,  and  had  passed, 
legislation  to  the  effect  that  any  association  of  employees  that 
tolerated  amongst  its  members  one  or  more  persons  adhering  to  a 
communist  doctrine,  movement  or  party,  would  have  its  union 
certification  revoked  by  the  government . ^  It  was  Laurendeau *  s 
contention  that  the  law  was  so  vague  and  arbitrary  that  the  government 
could  use  it  simply  to  further  its  own  objectives,  namely  that  of 
making  sure  that  the  unions,  even  the  C.T.C. C.  ,  did  not  step  out 
of  line.  He  accused  Duplessis  of  indirectly  arming  himself  against 
the  unions  rather  than  against  communism. It  had  long  been 
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Laurendeau's  firm  belief  that  if  any  government  vas  sincere  in  its 

fight  against  communism,  it  had  to  fight  the  disease  directly. 

Communism,  Laurendeau  claimed,  thrived  on  social  injustices  and  human 

sufferings;  that  is,  "il  se  nourrit  des  souffrances  immeritees  que 

12 

notre  systeme  inflige  a  trop  de  ses  membres."  Rather  than  attempting 

to  improve  the  system  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  communism  to 

take  root,  Duplessis'  tactic  was  one  of  instilling  fear  into  the 

13 

minds  of  the  Quebec  people. 

Laurendeau  was  also  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  better 
wages  and  realistic  pensions  for  Quebec's  school  teachers.  It  was 
inhuman  to  expect  seven  hundred  retired  Quebec  school  teachers  to 

14 

live  on  an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  While 
he  felt  that  morally  the  teachers  should  not  resort  to  strike  action 
to  get  better  wages,  he  firmly  maintained  that  the  law  should  provide 
them  with  a  viable  alternative  in  the  form  of  an  arbitration  board 
whose  decisions  were  final  and  had  to  be  accepted  by  all  parties,  the 
arbitration  board,  the  teachers  and  the  government.  Laurendeau  also 
severely  condemned  Duplessis'  attempt  to  control  arbitration  procedures 
of  the  teacher's  unions,  through  the  government's  Commission  of  Labor 
Relations.  At  one  point  Duplessis  had  even  wanted  to  abolish  arbitration 
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procedures  entirely.  In  fact,  his  government  had  managed  to  do 
just  that  with  the  Montreal  school  teachers.  Laurendeau  suggested 
that  Duplessis'  motive  for  refusing  arbitration  procedures  for  the 
Montreal  school  teachers  was  simply  to  obtain  vengeance  against 
their  union,  the  Alliance  des  Professeurs  de  Montreal ,  for  having 
conducted  what  Duplessis  considered  to  be  an  illegal  strike  in  19^9. 
Duplessis'  tactic,  Laurendeau  argued,  was  to  divide  the  school 
teachers  by  continuing  to  decertify  their  union.  Duplessis  had  been 
successful  to  a  certain  extent  because  some  of  the  teachers  had 
formed  another  union  and  were  attempting  to  obtain  its  certification. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  this  union  certified  because  it  did  not 
represent  51  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  As  long  as  this  sort  of 
thing  continued,  Duplessis  could  legally  refuse  to  let  the  teachers 

-L£ 

negotiate  for  better  working  conditions  and  higher  wages. 

Another  flagrant  social  injustice,  which  Laurendeau  felt 
strongly  had  to  be  remedied,  was  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  of 
higher  education  in  the  province  of  Quebec  (both  college  and  university) 
was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  pay  and 
not  on  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  student.  Laurendeau  illus¬ 
trated  his  point  by  indicating  that  while  the  working  class  formed 
1+3  per  cent  of  the  total  Quebec  population,  their  sons  formed  only 
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Ik  per  cent  of  the  university  enrolment.  In  contrast,  the  sons  of 

professional  and  business-class  families,  which  formed  a  mere  10.1+ 

per  cent  of  the  total  population,  took  up  1+7. T  per  cent  of  the 

17 

university  enrolment.  This  was  basically  due  to  the  fact  that 
French  Canadian  youth,  if  they  wished  to  go  to  university,  had  to  be 
able  to  afford  a  minimum  of  six  years  spent  in  one  of  Quebec's 
classical  colleges.  The  majority  of  the  faculties  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Montreal  and  Laval,  unlike  the  English  McGill  University, 
would  not  accept  students  directly  from  Quebec's  system  of  ecole 
primaire  secondaire ,  the  supposed  equivalent  of  the  English  Canadian 
high  school  system.  To  remedy  the  situation  Laurendeau  suggested  that 
the  province's  system  of  ecole  primaire  secondaire  be  developed  into 
a  French  high  school  system,  open  without  cost  to  all  students,  and 
from  which  they  could  proceed  on  to  university  after  graduation. 

This  would  mean  that  the  universities  would  have  to  develop  undergraduate 

1 8 

facilities  in  all  faculties  which  would  lead  to  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

A  system  of  this  nature  would  offer  Quebec  students  both  alternatives, 
the  classical  college  system  and  the  high  school  system.  In  effect, 
what  Laurendeau  was  advocating,  was  a  democratization  of  Quebec's 
highly  elitist  system  of  education.  It  was  only  in  this  manner  that 
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students  from  all  sectors  of  Quebec  could  hope  to  obtain  a  university 

education.  It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  rely  upon  private  initiative 

to  insure  that  brilliant  but  poor  students  got  an  appropriate 

education.  Laurendeau  was  also  confident  that  this  was  the  only 

method  that  would  successfully  speed  up  the  development  of  a  viable 

and  representative  intellectual  elite  that  Quebec  so  badly  required, 

especially  in  the  fields  of  scientific  research  and  industrial  manage- 

19 

ment  and  technology.  Unfortunately,  it  was  to  take  several  years 
before  those  responsible  for  education  in  the  province  would  realize 
the  importance  and  the  significance  of  these  suggestions. 

Had  Laurendeau  been  able  to  spend  all  of  his  energies  on 
Quebec’s  social  problems,  perhaps  government  action  would  have  come 
much  sooner.  But,  Laurendeau,  along  with  several  others  who  were 
advocating  'social  nationalism',  became  caught  in  a  deep  dilemma. 

Even  when  Laurendeau  considered  himself  as  a  'social  nationalist',  he 
still  believed,  as  did  the  majority  of  traditional  nationalists, 
that  the  survival  of  the  French-Canadian  culture  depended  upon  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  ever-increasing  centralism  of  the  federal 
government.  Their  dilemma  was  created  because  the  federal  government 
had  created  around  itself  an  atmosphere  of  enlightened  leadership  in 
the  field  of  social  legislation  and  economic  planning  in  general. 
Laurendeau  outlined  the  dilemma  when  he  asked: 
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Mais  si  le  gouvernement  central  offre  des  reformes 
sociales  estimees  necessaires,  tandis  qu'a  toutes  fins 
pratiques  l’Etat  provincial  refuse  de  les  accomplir, 
faudrait-il  ecarter  au  nom  du  national  les  reformes 
entreprises  par  Ottawa?  A  la  longue,  la  nation  elle- 
meme  n'en  souf frira-t-elle  pas?20 

His  answer  was  almost  automatic.  In  both  the  19^+8  and  1952  provin¬ 
cial  elections,  despite  the  Union  Nationale's  complete  lack  of  even 
the  slightest  program  of  social  reform,  Laurendeau  encouraged  the 
Quebec  electorate  to  vote  for  Duplessis.  He  adopted  this  position 
because  the  Union  Nationale  was,  in  his  view,  the  only  party  that 
would  successfully  oppose  the  dangerous  centralist  policies  of  the 
federal  government.  He  felt  that  the  provincial  Liberal  party  under 
the  leadership  of  Godbout  was  too  closely  controlled  by  the  federal 
Liberal  party  and  therefore  would  be  extremely  ineffective  in  the 
struggle  against  the  centralist  policies  of  its  big  father.  In  19^8, 
Laurendeau  was  still  relatively  confident  that  if  sufficient  public 
pressure  was  applied  to  the  Duplessis  government,  it  would  abandon  its 

nineteenth-century  attitude  of  social  conservatism  and  implement  some 

21 

urgent  social  legislation.  By  1952,  he  realized  that  it  was  pure 
wishful  thinking  to  expect  Duplessis  to  change  his  attitude,  in  fact 
he  had  become  even  more  conservative.  Nonetheless,  he  still  encouraged 
the  Quebec  electorate  to  vote  for  the  Union  Nationale  because,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  it  was  still  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
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provincial  Liberal  party  under  the  new  leadership  of  Georges  Lapalme 

had  not  managed  to  gain  Laurendeau' s  confidence.  This  was  partly  due 

to  the  fact  that  Lapalme  had  come  to  the  provincial  Liberal  party 

from  the  federal  party  and  the  connection  between  the  two  still 

remained  far  too  strong  to  suit  Laurendeau.  Lapalme  had  remained 

silent  on  many  of  the  more  important  questions  such  as  federal 

22 

grants  to  universities  and  the  tax  rental  agreements. 

Laurendeau  elaborated  on  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  that  he 

shared  with  independent  and' social  nationalists'.  Summarizing  the 

situation  in  the  province,  he  explained  that: 

La-dessus  une  administration  autonomiste  et  conservatrice 
(j'entends  ici  ce  mot  au  sens  social)  prend  le  pouvoir  a 
Quebec  tandis  que  1' opposition  se  montre  carrement  ' collaboration- 
niste'  ou  vaguement  resistante.  Pour  les  nationalistes 
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Laurendeau,  "Blocs-notes , M  Devoir ,  March  15,  1952.  He  felt 
that  Duplessis  in  his  third  regime,  19^8-52,  had  abandoned  the 
ultra-nationalist  and  ultra-autonomist  attitude  that  he  had  displayed 
during  his  second  regime  19^-U8.  During  that  second  regime  Duplessis 
had  contested  the  legality  of  the  federal  government's  family  allowances 
scheme.  He  had  legislation  passed  which  theoretically  made  it  possible 
to  establish  a  provincial  radio  station.  He  had  refused,  along  with 
Ontario,  to  sign  the  tax  rental  agreement  in  19^7  and  just  prior  to 
the  19^+8  election,  he  gave  the  province  a  provincial  flag.  On  the 
other  hand,  Laurendeau  was  quick  to  mention  the  fact  that  Duplessis 
during  his  third  regime,  had  given  in  to  Ottawa  twice  without  putting 
up  a  fight.  The  Constitutional  amendment  relative  to  old  age  pensions 
had  passed  "comme  un  lettre  a  la  poste."  Secondly,  Duplessis  had 
accepted  federal  grants  to  provincial  universities,  provided  these 
grants  were  distributed  by  a  commission  composed  of  federal  and 
provincial  representatives.  Laurendeau 's  explanation  for  Duplessis' 
change  in  attitude  was  that  it  resulted  from  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  faced  a  small  but  vocal  independent  nationalist  movement 
similar  to  the  Bloc  Populaire  Canadien  in  the  legislature.  Duplessis 
had  become  reassured  that  the  majority  of  traditional  nationalists 
and  even  the  independent  nationalists  would  vote  for  him  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  the  other  being  the  relatively  centralist  and  poorly 
organized  Liberal  party  under  Lapalme. 
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conservateurs ,  pas  ou  peu  de  problemes :  ils  1 ' appuieront , 
meme  s' ils  ne  sont  pas  des  partisans.  Mais  pour  les  autres? 
Devraient-ils ,  parce  que  nationalistes ,  marcher  sur  leurs 
convictions  sociales  et  appuyer  un  gouvernement  conservateur 
parce  qu'il  est  seul  a  offrir  quelque  resistance  a  Ottawa? 

Leur  faut-il  au  contraire  courir  le  risque  d'affaiblir  l'Etat 
provincial  en  critiquant  severement  le  gouvernement, 
reactionnaire  a  leurs  yeux,  qui  l'occupe  presentement ?^3 

By  November  of  1953,  Laurendeau  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 

the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  to  separate  the  two  problems  of 

provincial  autonomy  and  social  reform.  "Defendre  l'autonomie  de 

l'Etat  quebecois,"  Laurendeau  had  decided,  "ce  n'est  pas  accepter  a 

2k 

l'avance  les  erreurs  sociales  de  l'actuel  gouvernement  de  Quebec." 

He  finally  realized  that  the  battle  must  be  fought  simultaneously  on 
two  fronts;  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  constant  encroachments  of 
the  federal  government  and  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  extreme 
social  conservative  attitude  of  the  government  of  Quebec  whose  behavior 
was  forcing  the  intellectuals ,  the  workers  and  the  students  to  hate 
even  the  mention  of  the  word  autonomy. 

Laurendeau  would  no  longer  accept  Duplessis1  total  lack  of 
social  consciousness  simply  because  the  Union  Nationale  opposed, 
though  quite  ineffectively,  the  centralist  policies  of  Ottawa. 
Laurendeau  had,  time  and  time  again  since  the  early  days  of  the  Bloc 
Populaire  movement ,  argued  sincerely  that  it  was  insufficient  to 
preserve  the  key — provincial  autonomy.  The  key  would  only  become 
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meaningful  if  it  was  made  use  of  to  the  fullest  extent.  Simple 

opposition  to  the  centralist  tendencies  of  the  federal  government 

_  ,  2S 

would  no  longer  insure  the  future  existence  of  provincial  autonomy. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  existed  two  methods  of  destroying  a  basic 
principle:  one,  by  combatting  it  directly,  or  by  serving — or 
pretending  to  serve  it — dishonestly.  The  second  method,  which  he 
claimed  Duplessis  was  using,  proved  very  often  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  first  since  it  very  seldom  aroused  much  opposition . ^ 
Laurendeau  reminded  Duplessis  on  several  occasions  that  while  provin¬ 
cial  autonomy  conferred  certain  rights,  it  also  implied  certain  duties. 

If  the  provincial  government  failed  to  fulfil  those  duties,  it  would 

27 

m  the  long  run  lose  its  rights  by  default.  He  suggested  that  the 
Duplessis  government  make  concrete  proposals  to  counter  the  centralist 
programs  of  the  federal  government,  rather  than  use  the  slogan — 
provincial  autonomy — as  a  smoke  screen  to  camouflage  bad  legislation, 
a  vast  system  of  patronage  and  a  complete  lack  of  social  responsibility. 

In  order  to  better  understand  Laurendeau* s  motive  for  placing 
provincial  autonomy  before  social  justice  and  legislation,  it  is 
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necessary  to  understand  the  philosophical  basis  which  underlay  his 

concept  of  provincial  autonomy.  The  core  of  Laurendeau's  philosophy 

of  provincial  autonomy  was  that  the  province  of  Quebec  was  neither 

culturally  nor  constitutionally  a  province  like  the  other  Canadian 

provinces.  "Quebec,"  exclaimed  Laurendeau  confidently,  "se  soit 

29 

different,  se  veut  different  et  s'affirme  different."  He  maintained 
that  this  fact  was  neither  fantasy  nor  chauvinism.  It  was  a  fact  of 
Canadian  history  and  sociology,  because  the  majority  of  the  Quebec 

population  possessed  a  culture  "qui  lui  est  propre  et  qui  informe  sa 

•  tt  30 
vie . 

In  a  speech  before  the  Duvernay  section  of  the  Societe  Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste  of  Montreal  on  April  30,  1951,  Laurendeau  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  outline  what  he  felt  made  French  Canadians  what  they  were. 
What  was  it  that  distinguished  them  most  clearly  from  English  Canadians? 
To  begin  with,  Laurendeau  made  it  very  clear  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  race.  He  had  always  argued  that  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
there  no  longer  existed  biologically  pure  races.  He  also  outlawed  any 
notion  that  the  difference  was  a  matter  of  a  separate  state  because 
Canadians  of  other  ethnic  origins  shared  the  same  state.  Nor  was  it 
a  matter  of  religion  because  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  not  a 


29 

Laurendeau,  "M.  St.  Laurent  continue  d'oublier  que  Quebec 
est  'different',"  Devoir,  November  2h ,  195^* 
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Laurendeau,  "Le  rapport  Tremblay,"  Devoir ,  April  27,  1956 
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monopoly  of  French  Canadians. 

Laurendeau  did  feel  though  that  the  French  language  was  a 
strong  differentiating  factor  for  French  Canadians.  It  was  his  firm 
belief  that: 

Les  langues  ne  sont  pas  seulement  un  ensemble  de 
signes :  dans  leur  vocabulaire ,  leurs  tournures ,  leur 
forme  syntaxique,  un  genie  s' exprime,  et  les  langues 
sont  un  phenomene  qui  plonge  loin  dans  l'homme.32 

Nevertheless,  Laurendeau  was  careful  to  remark  that  French  Canadians 

shared  their  language  with  four  or  five  other  people  and  therefore 

it  alone  was  insufficient  to  distinguish  the  French-Canadian  culture 

from  the  English-Canadian  culture.  He  then  asked  himself  to  what 

extent  history  served  to  define  more  specifically  the  French-Canadian 

culture.  He  replied  that  he  felt  that  history  had  played  an  extremely 

important  role  in  the  development  of  a  specific  French-Canadian 

culture  which  was  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  French  culture  but  at 

the  same  time  had  significant  differences.  In  Laurendeau' s  view, 

history  was  not  simply  the  annual  evocation  of  prestigious  figures 

and  events  but  rather  the  sum  total  of  experiences  lived  collectively 

and  "qui  ont  imprime  sur  le  peuple  un  caractere  stable,  aux  forces 

sociales  qui,  dans  le  temps  et  l'espace,  ont  construit  notre  milieu 

(French  Canada)  et  ainsi  conditionne  notre  etre."J^ 


31 

Laurendeau,  "Les  conditions  d'existence  d'une  culture 
nationale,"  A.N. ,  XXXVII  (June,  1951),  p.  364. 

32 

Ibid. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  365 . 
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A  common  history  plus  the  unifying  factors  of  religion  and 
language  had  come  together  to  produce  vhat  Laurendeau  referred  to  as 
a  culture  nationale.  He  recalled  Esdras  Minville's  definition  of 
culture  nationale : 

'Les  sociologues  appellent  aujourd'hui  culture  nationale 
1' ensemble  des  valeurs  rationnelles  et  spirituelles  propres 
a  un  groupement  determine;  moeurs ,  coutumes ,  traditions, 
croyance,  lois  et  institutions.’  Ces  valeurs  vivent  dans 
et  par  l’homme,  qui  'regoit  dans  sa  personnalite  profonde 
le  depot  des  richesses  culturelles  qui  1 ' identifient  et  le 
mettent  en  etat  de  participer,  du  seul  fait  qu'il  vit ,  pense 
et  agit ,  a  l'incessante  reconstitution  de  la  nation.  .  .  .  ' 

Le  milieu  ethnique  est  ' le  centre  avec  lequel  spontanement , 
par  le  seul  fait  qu'il  grandit  et  en  subit  1' influence 
quotidienne,  1' enfant  est  mis  en  accord  d'une  generation  a 
1 '  autre .  .  ,  .  ' 

Laurendeau  accepted  in  principle  the  very  detailed  and  thomistic 

philosophical  approach  to  the  concepts  of  culture,  nation,  nationality, 

as  they  had  been  set  forth  in  the  major  works  of  two  of  French 

Canada's  leading  traditional  nationalists,  Esdras  Minville  and  Father 
v  35 

Richard  Ares.  Nationalists  of  all  stripes  referred  to  these  works 
as  their  working  basis.  While  Laurendeau  agreed  with  Minville's 
philosophical  basis  for  provincial  autonomy  it  became  increasingly 
evident  in  the  1950 's  that  he  did  not  as  a  'social  nationalist-'  agree 
with  the  rather  conservative  and  rigid  solutions  proposed  by  Minville 


Minville,  "Les  conditions  de  l'autonomie  economique  des  Cana- 
diens  frangais,"  A.N. ,  XXXVII  (May,  1951) »  quoted  in-  Ibid. ,  pp»  367-68. 

35  /  „ 

Minville,  Le  Citoyen  canadien-franqais ,  (2  vols . ;  Montreal; 

Fides ,  19^6);  and  Ares  Richard,  s.j.,  Notre  Question  Nationale  (3  vols.; 

Montreal;  Editions  de  L 'Action  Nationale,  19^4-45-47 )  ° 
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for  the  continued  safeguard  and  development  of  the  French  Canadian 
culture  nationale . ^ 

This  culture  nationale,  created  by  time  and  a  common  history, 
had  profoundly  marked  the  French  Canadian  people.  And  Laurendeau 
explained  how  the  moment  this  culture  nationale  had  become  "consciente 

et  volontaire"  it  had  transformed  the  French-Canadian  people  into  a 

37 

'nation’.  He  was  always  very  careful  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 

that  the  word  'nation'  in  the  context  of  French  Canada  was  always 

employed  as  an  ethnic,  cultural  and  sociological  entity  and  not  as  a 

political,  legal  and  judicial  entity.  Laurendeau  expressed  the  view 

that  the  political  and  judicial  meaning  of  the  word  'nation'  was 

humanly  weak  and  poor.  It  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  social 

aspect  of  man,  which  Laurendeau  believed  to  be  more  significant  than 

the  mere  legal  or  political  aspect.  Politics  was  simply  the  means  of 

38 

serving  the  social  needs  of  man.  Laurendeau  himself  sincerely  believed 
that  he,  knowingly  and  willingly,  belonged  to  a  culture  nationale.  In 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  he  attempted  to  explain  the  essence  of  that 
feeling : 


36 


Supra,  pp.  81-83. 
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Laurendeau,  "Le  Canada,  une  nation  ou  deux?  .  .  . ,"  in  Le 
Canada,  experience  ratee  .  .  .  ou  reussi ?  ed.  by  Le  Congres  des 
Affaires  Canadiennes ( Quebec :  Les  Presses  de  l'Universite  de  Laval, 

1962),  p.  71. 
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J'ai  pour  ma  part  la  conviction,  ou,  pour  parler  plus 
rigoureusement ,  la  sensation  d'appartenir  a  un  milieu. 

Ce  lien  est  bien  anterieur  au  nationalisme  politique. 

II  a  un  peu  la  nature  de  ceux  qui  rattachent  entre  eux 
les  indi vidus  d'une  f ami lie,  meme  de  celles  qui  meprisent 
les  effusions  sentimentales ,  et  qui  n'ont  pas  toujours  lieu 
d'etre  satisfaits  de  leurs  membres.  Simplement  le  lien  est  la. 

Cette  conscience  d'une  solidarity  est  1' element  formel  de 
la  nation.  Et  si  elle  existe,  on  ne  voit  pas  au  nom  de  quoi 
elle  devrait  sacrifier  ou  laisser  perdre  l'une  de  ses  richessess 
ses  institutions  politiques  qui  lui  permettent  de  s' exprimer  et 
de  se  regrouper.  Qu'elle  s'en  serve  souvent  mal  ne  justifie 
pas  qu'elle  y  porte  la  hache  ou  les  laisse  deperir.39 


Laurendeau  accepted  the  traditional  definition  of  the  French- 

Canadian  culture  as  being  "frangaise,  d ' inspiration  catholique  et 

bO 

d* enracinement  canadien."  Meanwhile  he  also  objected  to  the  narrow¬ 
mindedness  of  many  French  Canadians  who  understood  this  to  mean  that 
the  French- Canadian  culture  should  be  enclosed  in  a  "camisole  de  force," 
or  at  least  in  garments  as  rigid  as  medieval  armour.  "Ils  imaginent," 

exclaimed  Laurendeau,  "une  chemise  catholique,  une  culotte  a  fleur  de 

4l 

lis  et  des  souliers  de  boeuf  canadien."  He  felt  that  this  was  being 


just  a  bit  too  short-sighted  and  defensive.  In  contrast,  Laurendeau 
maintained  that  a  culture  nationale  must  be  a  living  and  flexible 
entity,  willing  to  confront  outside  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  also  possess  an  autonomous  life  of  its  own,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  it  to  dominate  influences  that  could  work  against  it  or 
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Laurendeau,  "Appartenir ,"  Devoir,  December  5,  1959. 

^Laurendeau,  "Les  conditions  d' existence  d'une  culture  nationale," 
A.N. ,  XXXVII  (June,  1951),  p.  370. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  371. 
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to  absorb  others  which  could  in  the  long  run  enrich  it  and  make  it 
more  viable  and  valuable.  Laurendeau  explained  what  he  meant  in 
these  terms: 

On  ne  peut  nier  son  appartenance  a  un  groupe  culturellement 
distinct.  Le  groupe  n'est  pas  un  prison  mais  un  realite 
vivante  dont  profite  et  souffre  tout  a  la  fois  chaque  individu: 
nous  sommes  naturellement  riches  des  richesses  de  notre  milieu 
et  pauvres  de  ses  faiblesses  et  de  ses  miseres. 

II  faut  avoir  une  claire  conscience  de  cette  appartenance 
et  a  partir  de  la  travailler  lucidement,  chacun  dans  son  ordre , 
a  faire  s'epanouir  certaines  virtualites ,  assumer  chacun  pour 
sa  part  le  destin  collectif.  Appartenance  encore  une  fois, 
qui  n'est  pas  un  carcan,  conscience  nationale  qui  n'est  pas 
une  barriere:  il  s'agit  de  reconnaitre  ses  racines  ,  de  ne  pas 
jouer  1' exile  chez  soi ,  de  cesser  d'opposer  l'universel  et  le 
national,  l'homme  et  le  Canadien-frangais :  c'est  a  partir  de 
'1'homme  Canadien  frangais '  indissociable  en  fonction  de  lui 
que  l'on  oeuvre.  Et  ainsi  compris  et  illustre,  le  nationalisme 
a  tout  naturellement  valeur  humanisante . ^2 

This  sort  of  reasoning  indicated  extremely  well  the  tremendous  influence 
that  the  neo-thomistic  training  of  the  classical  system  under  which  he 
had  studied  had  had  on  him.  Everything  in  which  man  participated 
involved  a  process  moving  from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  and  it 
was  always  the  universal  or  the  spiritual  which  was  the  ultimate  goal 
of  mankind. 

All  French  Canadians  were,  according  to  Laurendeau,  in  a 
restricted  sense  of  the  term,  separatists.  The  unassimilated  French 
Canadians  wanted  above  all  to  remain  culturally  distinct  or  separate. 

The  moment  a  French  Canadian,  reasoned  Laurendeau,  realized  his 
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dissimilarity,  the  moment  he  not  only  accepted  it  but  considered  it 

a  human  richness  and  wanted  to  defend  it,  he  began  to  think  of  the 

.  .  43 

conditions  under  which  his  culture  could  live  and  flourish.  It  was 

particularly  important  to  reason  in  this  manner,  especially  in  the 

early  1950's,  because,  to  many  observant  French  Canadians,  a  very 

frightening  phenomenon  was  taking  place  in  English  Canada.  English 

Canadians  had,  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  become  increasingly 

convinced  that  Canada  formed  an  independent  nation  in  the  cultural  as 

well  as  the  political  sense  of  the  term.  The  war  had  helped  to  foster 

and  develop  a  sense  of  English-Canadian  nationalism  which  most  English 

Canadians  equated  with  Canadian  nationalism.  One  of  French  Canada's 

more  notorious  nationalists  who  discerned  and  helped  to  explain  this 

phenomenon  was  Michel  Brunet.  According  to  his  interpretation: 

Une  pensee  nationaliste  anglo-canadienne  ou  Canadian  s'est 
substitute  a  1' ancient  provincialisme .  Le  Canada  anglais  de 
1953  forme  une  veritable  Nation-Etat.  Son  governement  est 
celui  d'Ottawa.  Ce  gouvernement  puissant  fournit  au  Canada 
anglais  les  cadres  dont  toute  nation  a  besoin  pour  se  developper 
et  s'epanouir.  Un  groupe  d' elite  forme  de  penseurs  politiques , 
d' universitaires  renommes  ,  d'ecrivains,  d 'historiens ,  d'economistes , 
de  legistes  eminents  a  renoue,  depuis  trente  ans ,  la  tradition 
nationaliste  et  centralisatrice  qui  avait  inspire  les  principaux 
auteurs  de  la  constitution  de  1867.^ 

Brunet's  interpretation  became  the  basis  of  the  increased  awareness  of 

the  concept  of  'two  nations'.  This  Canadian — Canadien  thesis  had  seeds 


^Laurendeau,  "Nationalisme  et  Separatisms ,"  A.N. ,  XLIV  (March, 
1955),  p.  573. 

^Brunet ,  Canadians  et  Canadiens  (2d  ed.;  Montreal:  Fides ,  i960), 
pp.  26-27. 
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of  separatism  inbred  in  it,  despite  the  fact  that  Brunet  himself 
was  not  an  avowed  separatist.  But  this  did  not  stop  the  young 
generation  of  French  Canadians  from  drawing  separatist  conclusions 
from  his  rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  Canadian  development. 

Laurendeau  himself  expressed  a  similar  point  of  view  to  that 
of  Brunet  but  in  much  less  harsh  terms.  He  wrote: 

Une  majorite  s’ exprime  a  Ottawa,  qui  est  anglo-canadienne . 

Une  majorite  s' exprime  a  Quebec,  qui  est  canadienne-frangaise . 

II  y  a,  dans  la  realite  politique  et  social,  une  sorte 
d' identification  entre  Ottawa  et  la  vie  anglo-canadienne 
d'un  part,  entre  Quebec  et  la  vie  canadienne-francaise  d' autre 
part .5 

But  Laurendeau  was,  unlike  Brunet,  unwilling  to  accept  the  situation 
as  it  was  developing  and  rather  than  adopt  the  road  of  pessimistic 
nationalism  he  undertook  the  task  of  confronting  the  situation  head 
on  and  attempted  to  fulfil  his  concept  of  a  much  broader  nationalism. 

He  countered  by  pointing  out  that  since  culture  was  an  essential  element 
of  a  nation,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  a  Canadian  nationalism  or 
a  Canadian  nation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  because  there 
existed  no  homogeneous  Canadian  culture.  There  was  a  Canadian  people, 
composed  of  many  cultures  amongst  which  existed  two  dominant  cultures — 
one  English  the  other  French.  He,  along  with  the  majority  of  French- 
Canadian  nationalists  of  all  varieties,  saw  in  the  development  of  a 
Canadian  nationalism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  severe  threat 
to  the  continued  existence  of  French  Canada.  Laurendeau  reasoned,  in 
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terms  similar  to  those  of  Michel  Brunet  that: 

L'idee  de  nation  impliquant  celle  de  culture,  le 
developpement  d'une  nation  canadienne  serait  en 
realite  le  developpement  de  la  nation  Canadian , 
c'est-a-dire  de  la  culture  anglo-canadienne  au 
detriment  de  la  notre.^^ 

Confronted  with  a  development  of  such  a  major  significance, 
Laurendeau  argued  that  French  Canadians  had  the  choice  of  three 
alternatives.  The  younger  generation,  like  the  majority  of  French 
Canada’s  younger  generations  of  the  past,  would  almost  certainly  opt 
for  the  solution  of  separatism.  Laurendeau,  while  admitting  that  it 
was  quite  natural  to  want  to  crown  cultural  separatism  with  political 
separatism,  had  continually  maintained  since  1936  that  political 
separatism  was  a  highly  unrealistic  chimera  and  absurdity.  But  he 
also  warned  English  Canada  what,  to  his  knowledge,  the  feeling  of 
the  young  separatists  would  be.  He  wrote: 

Pourtant ,  celui  qui  a  une  conscience  tres  vive  des 
perils  ou  nous  plonge  la  politique  d 'Ottawa  depuis 
quinze  ans ,  et  qui  est  ronge  par  1 ' impatience ,  prefere 
l’absurdite  et  la  chimere  a  la  mort .  ' 

As  developments  were  later  to  prove,  Laurendeau  had  an  immense  insight 

into  the  inner  workings  of  the  French— Canadian  nation.  Had  Ottawa 

taken  heed  earlier  perhaps  the  developments  of  the  1960's  in  Quebec 

could  have  been  undermined  in  the  1950’ s. 


^Laurendeau,  "Nationalisme  et  Separatisme ,"  A.N . 
(March,  1955) ,  P-  578. 
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The  second  alternative  was  to  rely  on  Ottawa  to  defend  the 

French-Canadian  culture.  Many  of  the  anti-Duplessistes ,  who  had 

become  anti-autonomists,  like  Jean-Charles  Falardeau,  Maurice 

Lamontagne  and  Maurice  Tremblay,  claimed  that  Quebec  should  readily 

accept  federal  initiative  and  funds  in  the  social  and  educational 

fields,  i.e.,  grants  to  universities  and  colleges.  Falardeau  came 

under  strong  criticism  from  Laurendeau  for  naively  believing  that 

the  federal  government  at  Ottawa  would  give  Quebec  "une  politique 

1+8 

culturelle  frangaise  et  coh£rente."  He  chastized  those  French 

Canadians  for  carrying  out  what  he  referred  to  as  "la  quete  du 

1+9 

Paternalism  Federal."  Many  French  Canadians,  including  the  three 
mentioned  above,  argued  implicitly  or  explicitly,  that  French 
Canadians  possessed  a  congenital  weakness  and  were  unable  to  govern 
their  own  affairs.  They  continued  to  refer  to  Duplessis  as  the  prime 
example  of  this  incessant  weakness.  This  led  many  of  these  anti¬ 
autonomists,  explained  Laurendeau,  to  search  for  aid  from  the  outside 
against  their  compatriots,  against  themselves,  against  the  risks  which 
were  inherent  for  the  existence  of  French  Canada.  Laurendeau,  somewhat 
harshly  equated  these  individuals  with  eternal  minors,  who  would 
continually  solicit  from  the  'Father'  or  the  ' Grand- father '  at  Ottawa 
a  sort  of  insurance  policy  against  the  perils  "que  comporte  pour  le 
Quebec  1' exercise  de  sa  propre  autonomies"^  Laurendeau  reasoned  that 
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just  because  Quebec  had  managed  its  affairs  rather  badly  that  was 
not  sufficient  reason  to  abandon  the  province's  problems  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  federal  government.  This  would  lead  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  French-Canadian  culture  much  more 
quickly  than  the  continued  bad  management  of  its  own  affairs.  But 
it  was  Laurendeau's  main  contention  that  there  was  no  logical  reason 
why  such  bad  management  had  to  continue  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  only  remaining  alternative,  and  the  most  logical  one, 
according  to  Laurendeau,  was  that  to  begin  with,  French  Canadians 
had  to  learn  to  accept  the  political  framework  of  Canada.  That  is, 
French  Canadians  must  accept  the  federal  system  established  in  1867, 
but  at  the  same  time  learn  to  make  full  use  of  the  rights  granted  to 
them  by  that  Constitution.  As  he  so  adeptly  explained  in  his  thomistic 
manner : 

Mieux  vaut  s' accepter  comme  on  est ,  prendre  le  milieu 
d'abord  comme  il  est:  c'est  le  meilleur  point  de  depart 
vers  un  depassement  de  soi-meme,  et  vers  une  action  sur 
le  milieu  qui  est  en  cause. 51 

Laurendeau  indicated  that  it  was  from  this  perspective  that  French 

Canadians  would  become  increasingly  aware  of  their  handicaps  and  their 
52 

advantages.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  this  philosophy  that  the 
essence  of  Laurendeau's  character  was  that  of  a  reformer  of  the 
existing  structure  rather  than  that  of  a  revolutionary  wanting  to 
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overthrow  the  structure  without  really  knowing  what  to  replace  it 
with. 


French  Canadians  could  begin  by  becoming  increasingly  aware 

of  one  of  their  more  significant  advantages.  That  advantage  was  the 

simple  fact  that  they  formed  a  majority  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

French  Canadians  had  to  discontinue  thinking  of  themselves  as  a 

minority  group  which  had  to  adopt  a  rather  defensive  attitude  towards 

the  outside  world.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  only  in  the  province 

of  Quebec,  Laurendeau  reminded  his  compatriots; 

.  .  .  nous  const ituons  un  milieu  structure;  dans  Quebec 
seul,  nous  possedons  des  institutions  publiquej; dans  Quebec 
seul,  nous  sommes  l'Etat;  dans  Quebec  seul,  nous  formons  la 
majorite;  nous  prenons ,  si  j 'ose  dire  un  bain  salubre  de 
majorite . ^3 

Indirectly,  Laurendeau  had  come  to  the  realization  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  full-fledged  federalism  based  on  a  cultural  duality  was  not 
entirely  compatible  with  full-fledged  democracy  based  on  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  In  order  for  democracy  to  become  meaningful  to  the 
cultural  group  in  the  minority,  that  minority  had  to  possess  a  political 
structure  wherein  it  would  be  in  the  majority.  In  other  terms,  all 
that  Laurendeau  was  hoping  to  accomplish  was  to  convince  his  fellow 
compatriots  that  they  did  in  fact  possess  such  a  structure  but  they 
had,  for  diverse  reasons,  failed  to  make  full  use  of  it.  It  was 
Laurendeau’ s  firm  belief  that  French  Canadians  could  gain  a  new  lease 
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on  life  if  they  became  fully  aware  of  the  immense  possibilities 
implied  by  a  lucid  and  generous  affirmation  of  provincial  autonomy. 
Provincial  autonomy  had  to  cease  being  a  simple  tradition,  an 
electoral  theme,  or  a  collection  of  constitutional  texts  and 
judicial  interpretations.  Autonomy  for  Laurendeau  was  not  a 
"probleme  parmi  d'autres"  but  rather  a  sort  of  vast  prerequisite. 

He  attempted  to  explain  what  he  meant  in  the  following  manners 

Elle  (autonomy)  est  a  la  fois  le  cadre  indispensable 
a  notre  vie  collective  et  la  somme  des  manifestations  de 
cette  vie.  D'oii  la  stagnation  dans  tout  est  le  contraire 
meme  de  l'autonomie.  Si  ce  peuple  cesse  de  vivre  au  sens 
plein  du  terme,  de  creer,  d'illustrer,  le  cadre  juridique 
qui  serait  maintenu  ne  servirait  de  rien,  ne  serait  caricature 
d’Etat;  inversement,  la  communaute  ne  peut  s’affirmer  de  fagon 
originale  que  dans  la  mesure  oil  elle  conserve  la  maitrise 
des  moyens  essentiels  a  son  epanouissement . 5^ 

It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  defend  the  principle  of  provincial 

autonomy  because  it  had  no  absolute  value  in  itself.  It  was  only 

through  the  conscientious  exercise  of  provincial  autonomy  that  French 

Canadians  could  hope  to  revitalize  and  enrich  their  culture  nationale . 

Laurendeau  had  time  and  time  again  pleaded  with  Duplessis  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  the  problems  of  federal-provincial 
relations.  Laurendeau  argued  that  the  centralist  conclusions  of  the 
Rowell-Sirois  report  (l9*+0)  had  never  received  an  adequate  reply.  The 
financial,  social  and  historical  arguments  which  formed  the  basis  of 
that  report  had  been  accepted  by  many  people  because,  as  Laurendeau 
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argued,  there  existed  no  modern  researched  counterpart.  Maurice 
Duplessis  finally  responded  in  1953  and  established  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  constitutional  problems  confronted  by  Quebec,  and 
he  appointed  Judge  Thomas  Tremblay  as  the  chairman.  Laurendeau 
immediately  encouraged  associations  and  groups  of  all  sizes  and 
categories  to  make  their  opinions  known  by  submitting  -well-documented 
briefs  to  the  Commission.  He  was  relatively  confident  that  the 
Commission  would  mark  an  important  turning  point  in  the  history  of 

56 

Quebec.  When  the  four  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry  on  Constitutional  Problems ,  better  known  as  the  Tremblay 
Report ,  were  finally  made  public  in  April  of  1956,  Laurendeau  was 
relatively  pleased  with  the  caliber  of  the  product  produced  by  the 
commissioners.  The  Report's  philosophical  position  on  provincial 

autonomy  corresponded  very  closely  to  the  one  that  Laurendeau  adhered 

57  ...  . 

to.  This  was  not  surprising  since  two  of  the  four  commissioners 

were  Richard  Ares,  s.j.,  and  Esdras  Minville.  Where  Laurendeau  did 

differ  from  the  Report  was  on  the  degree  of  statism  that  would  be 

required  to  make  provincial  autonomy  meaningful.  Both  Ares  and  Minville, 
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as  spokesmen  for  traditional  French-Canadian  nationalism,  continued  to 

remain  opposed  to  any  increased  centralism  within  the  province  of 

Quebec.  Although  the  Report's  major  recommendations  were  a  far  cry 

from  the  idealistic  anti-statist  solutions  of  co-operatism  and 

corporatism,  they  still  displayed  a  general  fear  of  all  centralist, 

5  8 

statist  or  socialist  tendencies  within  the  province.  It  was  firmly 
maintained,  in  true  traditionalist  fashion,  that  these  tendencies 
would  ultimately  destroy  the  spiritualist,  personalist,  communal 
and  qualitative  nature  of  the  French-Canadian  cultural  and  social 
traditions . 

Laurendeau  had  meanwhile  managed  to  shirk  off  the  intense  fear 
of  statism  that  had  characterized  his  approach  to  social  and  economic 
reforms  during  the  late  1930's  and  as  provincial  leader  of  the  Bloc 
Populaire  Canadien  in  the  19^0 's.  He,  along  with  the  majority  of  French- 
Canadian  nationalists,  while  agreeing  on  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
provincial  opposition  to  the  centralist  tendencies  of  the  federal 
government,  had  made  the  task  of  the  provincial  government  extremely 
difficult  by  stressing  the  fact  that  it  must  remain  as  decentralized 
as  possible.  This  attitude  was  based  on  the  philosophy  that  "on  ne 
doit  pas  confier  a  un  organisme  plus  eloigne  de  la  realite  concrete, 
ce  qui  pourrait  etre  resolu  par  un  organisme  plus  rapproche  des  hommes 
et  des  choses."  Laurendeau  made  it  very  explicit  that  this  was  not 
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.  .  .  en  vertu  d'une  fantasie  sentimentale  ou  d'un 
raisonnement  abstrait.  Mais  parce  qu’il  est  clair, 
toutes  choses  egales  d'ailleurs,  qu’une  solution 
directe,  concue  pour  un  groupe  d'hommes  determine, 
vaudra  mieux  qu'une  reponse  omnibus  imposee  par  un 
pouvoir  lointain  a  des  groupes  divers  et  parfois  tres 
differents . ^0 

It  was  generally  argued  that  this  principle  not  only  ensured  efficiency, 

but  by  distributing  responsibilities,  permitted  a  maximum  of  liberty. 

It  also  ensured  the  continued  existence  of  intermediary  structures 

which  helped  to  protect  the  individual.  ”11  empeche,”  Laurendeau 

claimed  in  true  traditionalist  fashion,  "que  l'homme  ne  soit  tout  entier 

^  1 

livre  a  un  Etat  unique,  tout  puissant,  devorant."  It  was  with  this 

philosophy  in  mind  that  Laurendeau,  in  19^7,  denounced  Duplessis  for 

increasingly  centralizing  the  Quebec  school  system  under  the 

Department  of  Youth.  The  government  had  agreed  to  take  over  the  debts 

of  all  school  commissions  only  if  the  school  commissions  agreed  to 

let  the  government  set  the  tax  rates  and  the  ceiling  on  how  much  they 

could  borrow.  Laurendeau  disagreed  with  this  proposal  because  the 

school  commissions  would  be  left  with  little  or  no  financial  autonomy. 

He  argued  that  education  was  not  the  responsibility  of  the  state  but 

of  the  parents.  According  to  Laurendeau, 

.  .  .  1* education  revient  premierement  aux  parents: 
elle  appartient  eminement  a  l’Eglise  sur  le  plan 
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spirituel  et  moral.  Le  role  de  L'Etat,  qu'il  ne  faut 
ni  minimiser  ni  supprimer,  est  avant  tout  suppletif.^3 

Laurendeau  viewed  this  type  of  conditional  intervention  on  the  part 

of  the  provincial  government  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  school 

commissions  as  just  another  cog  in  the  vast  patronage  system  that 

64 

Duplessis  had  managed  to  create  for  the  Union  Nationale . 

In  1951 ,  Laurendeau  expressed  a  feeling  of  nostalgia  at  the 
fact  that  many  small  journals  and  newspapers  were  being  forced  to 
cease  publication.  They  could  no  longer  compete  financially  with 
the  huge  publishing  and  newspaper  organizations.  He  felt  that 
because  ’free  enterprise'  had,  to  a  large  extent,  become  a  series 
of  huge  trusts  and  corporations,  the  concept  of  private  property 
had  also  changed.  Owning  one's  own  home  was  not  the  same  thing  as 
owning  a  few  shares  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  tended  to 
view  this  general  tendency  towards  larger  and  larger  corporations 
as  another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  totalitarian  state.  In  his 
opinion : 


Dans  un  cartel  ou  une  tres  vaste  entreprise,  le  sentiment 
de  la  propriete,  avec  tout  ce  que  les  moralistes  lui  attachaient 
de  valeur  humaine,  s' est  fort  attenue.  La  propriete  est  deja  en 
quelque  sorte  socialisee,  sans  que  les  responsabiltes  deviennent 
collectives  et  soient  pensees  comme  telles .  La  notion  de 
1' entreprise  disparait  sous  son  enormite,  sous  son  anomat . 

C'est  une  machine.  L'Etat  est  proche.^5 
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But  on  the  question  of  anti-statism,  Laurendeau,  despite  his 
intense  humanist  and  personalist  feelings,  demonstrated  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  flexibility  and  openmindedness.  Within  a  short 
period  of  two  years  Laurendeau  had  entirely  altered  his  attitude 
towards  statism  and  had  come  to  accept  the  centralizing  trend  in 
industry  and  commerce.  Carrying  out  almost  a  complete  volte-face , 
Laurendeau  in  an  article  entitled  1 1 Et at  du  Quebec ,  chastized  his 
fellow  French  Canadians  for  failing  to  realize  that  Quebec  was  a 
State  with  limited  but  very  real  sovereignty.  It  was  his  contention 
that  as  soon  as  there  existed  a  certain  measure  of  sovereignty  in 

the  political  sphere  (granted  by  a  Constitutional  Act),  a  State 

.  66 

existed.  He  willingly  agreed  that  the  provinces  did  not  possess 
exterior  sovereignty.  That  belonged  entirely  to  Ottawa.  But  the 
provinces  possessed  full  sovereignty  in  those  fields  granted  to  them 
by  the  Constitution.  Therefore  Laurendeau  felt  that  it  was  perfectly 
justifiable  for  French  Canadians  to  speak  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
as  their  Etat  national .  In  contrast ,  he  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
relationship  between  the  province  and  its  municipalities  was  not  the 
same  sort  of  relationship  as  between  the  provinces  and  the  central 
government.  The  municipalities  received  their  charters  from  the 
provincial  government  which  could  under  certain  extreme  circumstances 

^  P7 

revoke  the  powers  granted. 
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Laurendeau  then  submitted  that,  since  Quebec  was  sovereign  in 
areas  like  education,  civil  rights  and  social  legislation,  it  possessed 
within  Confederation  enough  power  to  provide  French  Canadians  the 
fundamental  benefits  required  by  all  industrialized  societies.  Yet, 
he  did  not  hestiate  to  add  that  his  compatriots  had  erred  in  thinking 
that  their  rights  had  been  fully  guaranteed  at  Confederation.  They 
had  naively  but  mistakenly  entrusted  their  fate  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  had  neglected  the  immense  value  of  their  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  manner  reflective  of  Brunet,  Laurendeau  remarked: 

Depuis  la  proclamation  de  la  Confederation,  nous  nous 
bergons  d'une  fausse  securite.  Nous  appuyant  sur  des 
promesses  officielles  (du  genre:  "il  n'y  a  plus  ici  ni 
vainqueurs ,  ni  vaincus"  .  .  . )  et  sur  un  taux  jadis 
legendaires  de  natalite,  nous  avons  cru  n' avoir  plus 
qu'a  nous  laisser  porter  par  1 ' Histoire . 68 

It  was  only  after  the  death  of  Duplessis  in  1959  and  when  the 
provincial  Liberals  under  Jean  Lesage  came  to  power  in  i960,  that  a 
serious  and  meaningful  public  re-examination  of  the  role  of  the  state 
took  place.  Reflecting  traditional  nationalist  philosophy,  Daniel 
Johnson,  the  new  leader  of  the  Union  Nationale,  declared  that  the  true 
role  of  the  state  was  to  protect  individual  liberty,  syndical 

69 

liberties,  private  enterprise  liberties  and  to  suppress  abuses. 
Laurendeau  commented  rather  sarcastically  that  this  sounded  like  true 
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laissez-faire  economic  and  political  liberalism  of  the  nineteenth 

century;  according  to  this  philosophy  the  state  had  no  real  role,  took 

no  initiative  whatsoever.  "II  est  difficile,"  exclaimed  Laurendeau, 

"de  reconnaitre  l'a  l'Etat  qui  convient  au  Quebec  en  1961."  The 

philosophy  of  nineteeth-century  economic  liberalism,  Laurendeau 

reminded  his  readers,  had  not  resulted  in  increased  liberty  under 

the  Duplessis  regime.  The  state  had  declared  itself  as  little 

interventionist  as  possible,  but  the  Union  Nationale  had  effectively 

put  the  state  in  its  pocket  and  installed  itself  in  all  command  posts. 

That  is  to  say,  it  exercised  by  means  of  its  dons  capricieux  an 

indirect  influence  on  the  questions  it  constantly  affirmed  did  not 

71 

concern  the  state. 

Laurendeau  contended  that  two  things  had  to  be  accomplished  if 
a  healthy  attitude  towards  the  state  was  to  develop  and  flourish  in 
Quebec.  Firstly,  a  sincere  attempt  had  to  be  made  to  separate  as 
much  as  possible  the  state  from  the  party  in  power.  Consequently,  it 
would  become  much  less  difficult  to  give  the  state  a  sense  of  bien  commun. 
The  state  had  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  servant  of  the  common  good  and 
not  the  servant  of  the  party  in  power.  In  reality,  this  would  involve 
a  total  rejection  of  Quebec’s  immature  attitude  towards  politics  and 
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democracy.  Laurendeau  had  come  to  realize  that  if  Quebec  society 

was  ever  to  develop  a  social  consciousness  it  would  have  to  start  by 

acquiring  a  much  healthier  attitude  towards  democracy.  Once  the 

Quebec  electorate  realized  that  the  power  for  change  resided  in 

their  hands,  and  that  one’s  ballot  was  not  merely  sold  to  the  highest 

bidder,  then  social  change  would  come  much  easier  and  much  quicker. 

Secondly,  French  Canadians  must  learn  to  recognize  that  this  state, 

liberated  from  partisan  ties,  had  major  tasks  to  accomplish,  mainly 

in  the  fields  of  education,  social  security  and  natural  resources. 

Once  these  two  objectives  had  been  reached,  then  provincial  autonomy 

73 

would  become  a  living  and  meaningful  value. 

Laurendeau  supported  the  Liberal  party’s  proposal  to  nationalize 

74 

Quebec’s  hydro-electric  resources.  He  had  confidently  declared  as 
far  back  as  1953  that:  "La  seule  grande  industrie  que  les  Canadiens 
frangais  possedent  c'est  le  gouvernement  provincial  .”  Laurendeau 
concluded  that  the  state  of  Quebec  had  to  adopt  a  more  pragmatic 
attitude  and  had  to  approach  its  problems  with  a  total  flexibility, 
seeking  in  a  realistic  manner  the  solutions  required  in  each  sector 
of  the  economy  and  the  social  structure.  Therefore,  if  nationali¬ 
zation  proved  to  be  the  only  realistic  solution  available,  it  had 
to  be  resorted  to  without  question  and  delay.  It  would  be  against 
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the  best  interests  of  the  French-Canadian  nation  to  object  a.  priori 

to  nationalization,  Laurendeau  warned  his  compatriots  that; 

L'ecarter  par  principe,  empecher  l'Etat  de  participer 
activement  a  1' instauration  d'un  minimum  d' independance 
economique,  ce  serait  d'ailleurs  exasperer  une  partie 
importante  de  1* opinion  (independent  and  social  nationalists 
and  separatists),  et  peut-etre  preparer  pour  plus  tard  des 
explosions . 76 

The  nationalization  of  Quebec's  hydro-electric  resources  was  carried 
out  after  the  Liberals  under  Jean  Lesage  had  received  an  overwhelming 
victory  in  the  provincial  election  of  1962.  It  had  taken  the  province 
almost  thirty  years  to  realize  a  project  recommended  in  1934,  The 
myth  of  anti-statism  had  indeed  played  a  significant  role  in  Quebec 
society's  failure  to  adapt  smoothly  and  quickly  to  the  modern 
industrial  and  urban  society. 

A  similar  phenomenon  was  experienced  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  1962,  Quebec  still  did  not  have  a  Minister  of  Education,  When  the 

Liberals  introduced  Bill  60  which  would  impower  the  government  to 

establish  a  Department  of  Education  with  its  own  minister,  it 

received  stiff  opposition  from  the  Union  Nationale  and  from  the  more 

conservative  sector  of  Quebec's  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Laurendeau 

freely  admitted  that  he  had  been  amongst  the  majority  of  French 

Canadians  who  for  years  had  vehemently  opposed  the  creation  of  such  a 

TT 

ministry.  He  described  how  he  had  failed  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
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the  state  in  the  field  of  education;  how  he  had  willingly  affirmed 

the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  parents  without  realizing  that  the 

parents  had  very  little  influence  in  education  at  the  structural  and 

decision-making  levels.  Furthermore  the  state,  for  economic  reasons, 

had  for  some  time  been  forced  to  influence  administrative  and 

financial  decisions  of  the  majority  of  the  school  commissions. 

Laurendeau  also  felt  that  because  this  intervention  was  officially 

denied  there  existed  a  higher  risk  of  it  becoming  arbitrary.  Laurendeau 

also  pointed  out  that  since  the  bishops  in  practice  controlled  the 

Comite  Catholique  du  Conseil  de  1 1  instruction  publique ,  the  decisions 

reached  by  the  council  were  not  open  to  public  discussion  and  criticism. 

This  Laurendeau  felt  was  not  a  very  healthy  situation  in  a  supposed 

democratic  society,  especially  when  the  large  majority  of  the  problems 

confronted  by  the  Council  were  of  a  technical  or  pedagogic  nature  and 

T  8 

had  very  little  if  any  connection  with  religious  faith. 

Laurendeau  objected  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Parent 
Commission  on  Education  that  the  Minister  of  Eudcation  be  put  under 
the  moral  direction  of  the  Conseil  superieur  de  1 1  education  and  that 
two  confessional  committees  should  have  the  right  to  overlook  all 
textbooks  used  in  the  school  system.  This  sort  of  control,  Laurendeau 
argued,  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  minister  of  education 
and  would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  the  old  structure  behind  a  modern 
facade.  He  wondered  how  long  it  would  take,  how  much  energy  would  be 
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wasted  before  Quebec  would  obtain  an  institution  "comme  en  possedent 
la  plupart  des  democraties  modernes  et  des  Etats  a  peine  decolonisees ?" 
Laurendeau's  question  was  answered  in  1964,  when  Paul  Gerin-Lajoie  was 
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appointed  Quebec's  full-fledged  Minister  of  Education. 

Laurendeau's  attempt  to  see  some  of  his  ideas  for  a  dynamic 

provincial  autonomy  implemented  can  best  be  illustrated  in  two  central 

problems  that  the  Union  Nationale  had  to  confront  in  the  1950' s.  The 

first  problem  involved  the  quarrel  over  the  priority  thesis  in  the 

field  of  direct  taxation.  The  second  problem  grew  out  of  the  first 

and  involved  the  federal  government's  scheme  of  grants  to  provincial 

universities  as  the  Massey  Report  had  suggested. 

The  question  of  who  had  priority  in  the  field  of  direct  taxation 

was,  for  Laurendeau,  the  crux  of  provincial  autonomy.  What  good  was 

it  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  'social  nationalist'  government 

if  that  government  did  not  have  at  its  disposal  the  funds  required  to 

implement  urgent  social  and  economic  measures.  He  maintained  that  the 

crux  of  the  province's  problems  resided  in  the  fact  that  the  federal 

government  collected  77  per  cent  of  all  taxes  collected  in  Canada. 

Laurendeau  contended  that  the  federal  government  was  using  this  taxing 

power  and  the  spending  power  that  went  with  it  to  circumvent  the 

8l 

Constitution . 
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Laurendeau  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  only  way  an  acceptable 
equilibrium  could  be  reached,  was  if  the  provinces  were  allowed  to 
regain  their  taxing  powers  that  had  been  granted  to  them  at  Confedera¬ 
tion.  Laurendeau  suggested  that  the  federal  government  had  to  realize 

g 

that  the  provinces  had  a  prior  right  in  the  field  of  direct  taxation. 

In  his  opinion  there  existed  a  basic  contradiction  in  the  British 

North  American  Act.  Article  91  granted  the  central  government  "le 

prelevement  de  deniers  par  tous  modes  ou  systemes  de  taxation."  It 

then  went  on  to  state  in  Article  92  that  the  provinces  had  been 

83 

granted  "exclusivement  la  taxation  directe."  For  the  normal  layman, 

uncontaminated  by  legal  subtleties,  Laurendeau  argued  that  Articles 

91  and  92  meant  that*  "Le  gouvernement  central  pourra  prelever  toutes 

les  formes  de  taxe ,  excepte  les  taxes  directes  qui  appartiendront 

Qh 

exclusivement  aux  provinces."  Although  Laurendeau 's  interpretation 
has  never  been  directly  contested  in  the  courts,  it  is  the  author’s 
view  that  the  word  'exclusively'  in  Article  92,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  direct  taxation  would  be  the  only  method  of  taxation  that  the 
provinces  could  resort  to  and  was  not  a  restriction  of  Article  91* 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  made  for  restricting  full  federal  use  of 
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the  direct  tax  fields  would  have  to  be  a  moral  one.  Nevertheless, 
Laurendeau  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  unrealistic  and  demand 
exclusive  provincial  right  to  the  field  of  direct  taxation.  He  felt 
that  since  Ottawa  had  entered  the  field  of  direct  taxation  it  was 
only  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  priority  rights  which  he  believed 
belonged  to  the  provinces. ^ 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  Laurendeau  severely  criticized 
Duplessis'  government  for  failing  to  take  advantage  of  clause  32  of 
the  federal  Income  Tax  Act  whereby  the  provinces  had  a  right  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  personal  income  tax  collected  by  Ottawa.  He  estimated 
that  the  province  by  being  stubborn  had  lost  an  average  of  twelve 
million  dollars  annually  and  had  forfeited  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 

g^ 

the  province’s  priority  in  the  field  of  direct  taxation.  Two  years 

later  the  Duplessis  government  went  on  the  offensive.  In  February  of 

195^,  Duplessis  imposed  a  provincial  personal  income  tax  of  12  per  cent. 

Laurendeau,  while  realizing  that  the  12  per  cent  tax  would  mean  double 

taxation  for  Quebec  tax  payers,  supported  the  move  wholeheartedly. 

88 

It  was  the  kind  of  action  he  had  been  clamouring  for  since  1950. 


8  5 

^This  view  was  confirmed  in  an  interview  with  Professor  J. 

Peter  Meekison,  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Alberta, 
June  9,  1959. 
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He  felt  that  this  type  of  action  would  enable  the  province  to  put 

pressure  on  the  federal  government.  Laurendeau  himself  made  full  use 

of  the  opportunity  and  undertook  a  campaign  to  have  the  provincial 

12  per  cent  personal  income  tax  deducted  from  the  federal  personal 

income  tax.  Laurendeau  argued  that  if  Ottawa  placed  justice  over 

89 

centralism  it  would  comply  with  a  scheme  of  deductibility.  He 

was  extremely  careful  to  stress  the  fact  that  under  such  a  system  of 

deductibility  Quebec  would  receive  approximately  twenty-two  million 

dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  province  signed  the  tax  rental 

agreement,  it  would  be  entitled  to  approximately  thirty  million 

90 

dollars  from  the  federal  treasury. 

Laurendeau  encouraged  organizations  of  all  types,  irregardless 
of  their  repugnance  for  the  Duplessis  regime,  to  support  its  demand 
for  deduction  from  the  personal  income  tax  collected  by  Ottawa. 
Laurendeau' s  work  came  to  fruition  almost  a  year  later  when  St.  Laurent, 
in  true  Liberal  fashion,  proposed  a  compromise.  The  federal  government 
agreed  to  reduce  its  personal  income  tax  by  10  per  cent  and  its 
succession  duty  tax  by  5  per  cent  thus  making  room  for  the  provinces 
to  enter  those  fields.  St.  Laurent  even  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
system  of  this  nature  would  in  the  future  replace  the  tax  rental 
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agreements . 

While  agreeing  that  the  victory  was  substantial,  Laurendeau 
remained  somewhat  irritated  at  the  fact  that  Ottawa  had  once  again, 
as  always,  imposed  its  own  solution.  The  provinces  had  not  been 
consulted  on  the  matter.  They  did  not  have  the  choice  of  refusing 

92 

or  accepting;  the  federal  government's  solution  was  a  fait  accompli. 
What  probably  irritated  Laurendeau  more  chan  anything,  although  he 
did  not  say  it  directly,  was  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
had  not  conceded  on  the  question  of  priority  in  the  field  of  direct 
taxation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Duplessis  had  agreed  to  revoke  the 
provincial  statute  asserting  provincial  priority  in  the  field  of 
direct  taxation.  In  fact  the  federal  government  had  avoided  the 
thorny  question  altogether  by  simply  opting  for  a  system  of  reduction 
rather  than  deduction.  The  federal  government  had  been  persuaded  by 
the  moral  argument  that  it  should  keep  the  overall  tax  load  at  a 
reasonable  level  and  if  the  provinces  raised  their  taxes  to  gain 
required  revenues  the  federal  government  would  have  to  lower  its  taxes. 

The  second  major  problem  that  the  Union  Nationale  had  to  deal 
with  in  the  1950' s  was  that  of  federal  grants  to  universities.  This 
was  as  good  an  example  as  any  of  the  federal  government's  use  of  its 
taxing  and  spending  power  to  circumvent  the  Constitution.  Federal 
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grants  to  Canadian  Universities  had  been  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Massey  Report  (1951)*  The  federal  government  under  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent  wasted  no  time  and  the  grants  were  implemented 
in  1952c  Laurendeau  pointed  out  that  the  Massey  Report  had  blatantly 
and  knowingly  contradicted  itself  when  it  made  this  recommendation „ 

The  Report  had  established  a  distinction  Detween  formal  or  academic 
educucation  and  general  culture-  The  Report  then  made  it  very  clear 
that  it  regarded  the  first  field — academic  education — as  the 
responsibility  of  the  provinces.  But  it  indicated  that  the  federal 

government  had  a  responsibility  in  the  field  of  general  education  or 

.  ..  93 

culture  (radio,  television,  and  the  National  Film  Board).  Laurendeau 

argued  that  logically  the  Report  should  have  concluded  that  university 
education  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  category  of  formal  or  academic 
education  and  therefore  a  provincial  responsibility.  The  Report  did 
not  do  so.  Instead? 

Au  prix  d'une  contradiction,  d'une  entorse  a  la  logique , 
a  la  constitution  et  a  l'intdret  superieur  des  cultures 
nationales  ,  le  rapport  Massey  suggerait  au  gouvernement  ^4 

central  de  verser  des  octrois  a  1’ enseignement  universitaire . 

Laurendeau  objected  to  the  imprecision  of  the  distinction  made 
between  formal  and  general  education.  He  e, aimed  it  created  more  pro¬ 
blems  than  it  solved.  In  practice,  it  would  permit  the  central 
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^Laurendeau,  ”De  nouveaux  credits  sont  votes  pour  I'aide  fedeale 

aux  universites ,"  Devoir ,  August  13,  1952. 
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government  in  the  institutions  which  it  controlled  "de  tourner  des 

positions  provinciates  et  de  pratiquer  1* education  formellement 

95 

scolaire,"  In  Laurendeau's  view  it  would  "be  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  those  things  which  should  be  classified  as  belonging  to 
general  culture  and  those  pertaining  to  formal  education ,  It  was 
through  education,  both  formal  and  informal,  both  academic  and  cultural, 

that  the  culture  nationale  of  French  Canadians  was  perpetuated  and 
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developed,  Quebec  had  to  have  control  over  education — -formal  and 
general — at  all  levels,  A  general  Canadian  culture  had  to  consist  of 
a  dualism  of  two  cultures — one  French,  one  English,  In  other  terms, 
Quebec  for  its  own  survival,  had  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  subjected 
to  the  English  general  culture.  It  had  to  control  and  expand  the  tools 
of  its  own  general  culture  (radio,  television,  films  and  all  other 
media)  and  its  system  of  formal  education  at  all  levels  including  the 
university  level,  Laurendeau  made  it  very  explicit  that; 

Le  jour  ou  la  culture  et  la  pensee  frangaises  de  1* elite 
disparaitront-  dans  la  formation  d'une  culture  canadienne 
dont  1' existence  est  encore  bien  douteuse,  11  faut  se 
rendre  compte  que  cette  culture  nouvelle  sera  cells  de  la 
majorite  et  que  cette  culture  canadienne  dont  on  reve  deviendra 
celle  qui  p^t  lister  dans  n'importe  quel  Etat  de  la  republique 
americaine , 

Another,  but  related  reason  for  Laurendeau's  opposition  to  federal 
grants  was  that  he  believed  that  subsidies,  especially  conditional  ones, 
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were  chains  of  gold  for  the  party  disbursing  them.  No  government 

would  perpetually  distribute  large  grants  to  any  one  in  any  field 

without  eventually  imposing  conditions  and  controls  on  how  that  money 

had  to  be  spent.  Laurendeau  argued  that  a  system  of  grants  "est 
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contraire  a  1' esprit  du  parlementarisme  britannique „ "  According 
to  the  British  system  of  responsible  government  the  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  responsible  for  spending  the  money  should  rightfully  be  the 
one  responsible  for  collecting  it.  Thus  Laurendeau  felt  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  with  a  system  of  distribution  of  the 
taxing  powers  that  allowed  the  federal  government  to  have  at  its 
disposal  such  a  surplus  of  funds  that  it  wanted  to  finance  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  did  not  lie  within  its  jurisdictiono  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment's  use  of  its  taxing  and  spending  power  to  violate  the  Constitution 

99 

was  anti-democratic  and  anti-federalist.  As  Fierre-Elliot  Trudeau 
later  explained? 

A  fundamental  condition  of  representative  democracy  is 
clear  allocation  of  responsibilities;  a  citizen  who 
disapproves  of  a  policy,  a  law,  a  municipal  by-law,  or  an 
educational  system  musr  know  precisely  whose  work  it  is 
so  that  he  can  hold  some-one  responsible  for  it  at  the 
next  election. 100 

The  fact  that  it  was  a  violation  of  federalism  will  be  made  clear  in 
the  following  chapter  on  federalism. 
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What  infuriated  Laurendeau  most  was  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government  wanted  to  perpetuate  the  imbalance  rather  than  attempt  to 
remedy  it.  Having  the  money,  the  federal  government  was  now  after 
the  power  to  go  with  it.  The  provinces  were  becoming  in  the  process 
mere  administrative  centers  for  the  federal  government ,  While 

English  Canadians  were  only  running  the  risk  of  losing  a  political 
system,  federalism,  French  Canadians  were  witnessing  the  diminishing 
importance  of  the  only  state  wherein  they  formed  a  majority,  Laurendeau 
pleaded  on  numerous  occasions  for  a  fair  redistribution  of  the  taxing 

powers  so  that  the  province  of  Quebec  would  have  at  its  disposal 

.  .  .  102 
sufficient  funds  to  look  after  its  responsibilities. 

Meanwhile  Duplessis  came  under  heavy  criticism  by  Laurendeau 

for  failing  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance  for  French  Canada  of 

developing  a  system  of  dynamic  universities.  The  universities,  if 

forced  to  wait  for  a  redistribution  of  taxing  powers,  would  starve  to 

death.  Laurendeau  suggested  on  several  occasions  that  Duplessis  take 

the  5  per  cent  of  the  federal  personal  income  tax  that  the  province 

was  entitled  to,  which  would  amount  to  approximately  twelve  million 

dollars,  and  distribute  it  in  unconditional  grants  to  the  universities 
103 

of  Quebec. 
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Duplessis  decided  to  act  otherwise.  After  having  officially- 
denounced  the  federal  grants  to  provincial  universities,  Duplessis' 
government  decided  to  accept  them  provided  they  were  distributed  by 
a  mixed  federal-provincial  commission.  Duplessis,  the  so-called 
epitomy  of  provincial  autonomy,  remarked  Laurendeau,  had  finally 

iou 

consented  to  share  part  of  his  power.  In  an  editorial  directed  at 
Duplessis,  Laurendeau  sarcastically  asked? 

Est-ce  que,  pour  vous ,  autonomiste,  la  sauvegarde  de 
l'autonomie  ne  vaut  pas  au  moins  2  millions?  Faute  de 
2  millions  dans  un  budget  qui  depasse  les  200  millions, 
allez-vous  laisser  violer  une  principle  de  base,  et  meme 
participer  a  sa  violation? 

Allez-vous  prouver  hors  de  tout  contexte ,  a  tous  les 
hommes  de  bonne  foi ,  que  l'autonomie  n'a  jamais  ete  pour 
vous  qu'un  paravant  commode,  qu'un  bouclier  politique, 
qu'une  arme  partisane?  que  vous  savez  §tre  autonomiste 
quant  il  est  facile  de  dire  non,  mais  que  vous  cedez^Q^ 
toujours  lorsqu'il  s ' agit  d'accomplir  une  politique? 

The  act  that  really  turned  the  scales  on  Duplessis  as  far  as 
Laurendeau  was  concerned  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1953.  While 
Duplessis  announced  his  government's  decision  to  refuse  to  renew  the 
agreement  whereby  Quebec  universities  were  receiving  grants  from  the 
federal  government  through  a  federal-provincial  commission,  he  failed 
to  announce  or  even  propose  compensatory  legislation  of  any  nature 
which  would  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue.  Laurendeau' s  reaction  by 
this  time  was  most  predictable  and  quite  justifiable.  He  exclaimed? 
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Seule,  en  ef f et ,  une  vue  superf icielle  des  choses 
peut  amener  a  considerer  le  geste  comme  une  mesure 
autonomiste.  Le  refus  pur  et  simple  non  assorti  de 
l'annonce  d'un  octroi  provincial  equivalent  au  moins  aux 
subsides  federaux  desormais  elimine ,  joue  directement 
contre  l'autonomie  parce  qu'il  joue  contre  la  nation, 106 

Duplessis'  outright  refusal  to  compensate  the  universities  left  the 

two  French-Canadian  universities  of  Montreal  and  Laval  in  an  inferior 


position  to  those  of  English  Canada,  Secondly,  it  engendered  amongst 

the  intellectuals  and  the  university  professors  of  French  Canada  "une 

107 

sourde  hostilite  contre  le  principe  meme  de  l’autonomie," 

Provincial  autonomy  had  become  for  the  intellectuals,  as  it  had  for 
the  workers,  a  symbol  of  reaction,  oppression  and  obscurantism. 
Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  continued  to  appear  as  "le  grand 
medecin  social  "  capable  of  treating  and  healing  the  social  ills  of 
the  modern  industrial  society.  The  pragmatism  of  the  federal 
government's  programs  looked  very  appealing  to  the  increasingly 
material-oriented  working  class  and  even  to  the  more  pragmatic 
elements  of  the  academic  community  who  realized  that  money  was  the 
backbone  of  advanced  research."''^ 

It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  reject  the  federal  initiatives. 
If  provincial  autonomy  was  to  become  meaningful,  the  government  had  to 
offer  alternatives  to  the  federal  schemes.  And  while  Laurendeau 
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believed  that  the  government  had  to  become  increasingly  preoccupied 

with  its  natural  resources,  with  social  legislation,  and  with 

revitalizing  its  rather  inept  civil  service,  he  was  firmly  convinced 

that  none  of  these  could  successfully  be  accomplished  without  first 

modernizing  Quebec's  educational  system  and  especially  the  Universities 

109 

of  Montreal  and  Laval.  The  universities  had  to  have  top  priority 

and  within  the  universities  the  priority  had  to  be  given  to  research 
in  all  fields  of  the  applied  and  the  social  sciences.  It  was  out  of 
the  universities  that  the  men  and  the  works  displaying  the  vitality 
of  the  French  Canadian  culture  nationale  would  come.  It  was  these  men 
and  their  contributions  to  Quebec  society  and  to  the  world  at  large 
that  would  provide  French-Canadian  youth  with  an  indispensable  elan 
and  confidence  in  their  culture .  Laurendeau  contended  that  the 

majority  of  French  Canadians  had  always  maintained  a  rather  apathetic 
attitude  towards  the  universities  because  they  had  contributed  very 
little  to  society.  Displaying  some  of  the  idealism  of  his  younger 
years,  Laurendeau  outlined  his  conception  of  a  revitalized  university: 

Je  la  congois  cette  universite  nouvelle  comme  aristocratique , 
c'est-a-dire  animee,  brulee  par  le  primat  de  la  qualite,  animee 
par  une  authentique  ferveur  intellectuelie .  Mais  en  meme  temps, 
etroitement  liee  a  la  nation,  a  toutes  les  classes  de  la  nation, 

II  n'y  a  pas  'des  elites'  mais  une  elite,  celle  de  1 ' intelligence , 
de  la  generosite,  du  travail:  cette  dlite,  il  faut  la  recruter 
dans  toutes  les  couches  de  la  nation  en  faisant  que  disparaissent 
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totalement  1' obstacle  financier,  et  les  reflexes  enracines 
dans  une  longue  habitude  de  1 ' ignorance . m 

Laurendeau  did  not  elaborate  what  would  make  this  elite  run  Quebec 

society  in  the  best  interests  of  all  French  Canadians  and  not  just  in 

the  interest  of  the  elite  itself  which  after  one  or  two  generations 

becomes  inbred  again.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  person  expressing  such 

a  philosophy  would  display  repugnance  towards  an  individual  like 

Duplessis  who  despised  and  feared  the  entire  academic  community. 

Some  of  Laurendeau' s  other  suggestions,  including  the  creation 

112 

of  a  provincial  educational  television  network,  and  increased 

provincial  jurisdiction  over  the  province's  natural  resources,  which 

113 

m  his  view  were  being  practically  given  away,  indicated  his 
tremendous  dedication  to,  and  preoccupation  with,  putting  substance 
into  the  concept  of  provincial  autonomy.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that 
Quebec  could,  by  making  full  use  of  the  rights  granted  to  it  by 
Confederation,  develop  a  dynamic  and  vibrant  culture  nationale.  If 
this  was  successfully  accomplished,  the  French-Canadian  culture  could 
stand  on  its  own  and  would  not  have  to  take  recourse  to  the  defensive 
tactics  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  had  proven  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  French-Canadian  nation.  Laurendeau  contended  that  French 
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Canadians,  with  a  healthy  attitude  towards  their  Etat  national,  could 
look  to  the  future,  rather  than  to  the  past,  with  a  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  confidence . 


CHAPTER  V 


FEDERALISM  AMD  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

The  effectiveness  of  Laurendeau's  attempt  to  get  French 
Canadians  to  adapt  more  smoothly  and  quickly  to  the  urban  and 
industrial  way  of  life  was  undermined  to  some  extent  because  some  of 
his  energy  had  to  be  used  to  challenge  the  so-called  ’new  federalism' 
of  the  central  government.  Professor  Maurice  Lamontagne  from  Laval 
University  became  the  prime  French-Canadian  spokesman  of  this  'new 
federalism' .  In  his  brilliant  but  somewhat  repetitive  study  on 
Canadian  federalism  published  in  195^-,  Lamontagne  maintained  that 
Keynesian  macro-economics  and  the  increased  public  demand  for  social 
planning  and  legislation  had  necessitated  the  type  of  centralized 
federalism  advocated  and  practiced  by  the  central  government  since 
19^0.  Lamontagne  felt  that  the  trend  was  irreversible  and  that  Quebec's 
obstinate  opposition  to  this  trend  was  severely  impeding  the  progressive 
development  of  the  rest  of  Canada.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Quebec  had 
to  choose  either  between  separatism  or  "une  integration  lucide  au 
nouveau  federalisme  canadien."^  Lamontagne  argued  that  it  was 
financial  suicide  for  Quebec  to  continue  to  refuse  to  join  the  tax 
rental  agreements  and  the  shared-cost  programs  such  as  protection  and 
conservation  of  forests,  construction  of  the  Trans-Canada  highway, 
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and  agricultural,  industrial  and  housing  programs.  Thanks  to  the 
Union  Nationale's  obstinate  attitude,  French  Canadians  in  Quebec 
would  continue  to  suffer  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  people  in 

Ontario.  This,  Lamontagne  claimed,  would  have  serious  repercussions 

2 

"au  liveau  de  la  vie  culturelle  et  politique." 

In  contrast,  Laurendeau  argued  that,  at  least  theoretically, 

three  and  not  two  alternatives  were  open  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 

The  first  alternative,  which  involved  separatism,  he  considered  to 

be  utopian  and  unrealistic,  and  therefore  entirely  in  the  realm  of 

a  theoretical  possibility  and  not  probability.  The  second  alternative, 

which  consisted  in  accepting  the  so-called  'new  federalism'  of  the 

central  government  as  advocated  by  Lamontagne,  was  considered  by 

Laurendeau  to  lead  eventually  to  a  unitary  state,  and  therefore  was 

totally  and  irrevocably  unacceptable.  He  had  been  a  strong  opponent 

of  the  tax  rental  agreements  ever  since  their  inception  in  19^2,  He 

also  vehemently  opposed  all  shared-cost  programs  such  as  the  one  for 

3 

building  the  Trans-Canada  highway.  The  director  of  the  Liberal 

newspaper  La  Re forme  came  under  heavy  attack  from  Laurendeau  for 

supporting  Lamontagne 's  arguments.  Jean-Louis  Gagnon  promised  French 

Canadians  "une  politique  de  grandeur"  and  of  expansion  if  they  accepted 

k 

"une  integration  lucide  de  la  Confederation,"  Laurendeau  readily 

^Ibid. ,  p .  285 . 

Laurendeau,  "Blocs-notes ,"  Devoir,  April  29,  1950. 

^Laurendeau,  "Pour  une  politique  de  grandeur,"  Devoir ,  August 
27,  1955. 
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admitted  that  French  Canadians  had  not  managed  to  rid  themselves  of 
a  certain  mesquinerie  provinciate .  The  province  remained  enclosed  in 
its  electoral  problems.  Its  attitude  towards  education,  and  more 
specifically  research,  was  extremely  immature.  The  provincial 
government’s  civil  service  remained  poor,  sans  elan  et  sans  prestige. 

The  majority  of  French  Canadians,  explained  Laurendeau,  remained 
socially,  politically  and  economically  conservative.  For  example, 
they  displayed  reactions  of  fear  towards  an  intellectual  review  like 
Cite  Libre ,  which  Laurendeau  claimed  was  sincere  and  lucid,  forcing 
French  Canadians  to  rethink  their  traditional  values  and  attitudes.^ 
Laurendeau  also  agreed  with  Gagnon  that  Quebec  was  not  all  of  French 
Canada.  One  quarter  of  French  Canadians  lived  outside  of  Quebec. 

And  while  Laurendeau  also  agreed  that  the  French  Canadians  must  actively 
participate  in  the  federal  government,  Gagnon's  concept  of  an 
"integration  lucide"  went  farther  than  he  was  willing  to  go.^  Laurendeau 
objected  on  the  grounds  that: 

L ' integration  ne  saurait  s'appeler  transfert  d' influence 
de  Quebec  a  Ottawa.  Car  alors  nous  ruinons  les  bases  memes 
de  1' edifice.  Nous  compromettons  notre  vie  sans  assurer  la 
survi vance  des  minorites.  Nous  consentons  un  sacrifice  couteux 
et  vains .  Et  comme  dans  ce  domaine  il  n'y  a  pas  de  demi-mesure 
la  resistance  provinciate  af f aiblit ,  Ottawa  devient  la  seul 
vrai  pouvoir  politique  et  nous  sommes  en  minorite.7 


5Lbid. 

6Ibid. 

TIbid. 
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Laurendeau  emphasized  that  there  was  something  chimerical  in 
pretending  to  found  the  life  of  a  people  strictly  on  the  good  will  of 
others.  History  had  on  numerous  occasions  indicated  that  this  was 
impossible.  On  these  grounds,  Gagnon's  promise  of  a  "politique  de 
grandeur"  resembled  the  dream  of  an  eternal  optimist.  Any  form  of 
lucid  integration  or  effective  collaboration  which  would  not  be 
"une  effondrement  ni  la  dispersion  en  poussiere  de  groupuscules ,"  had 
to  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  dynamic  provincial  structure  "qui 

g 

permet  le  rassemblement  des  forces  et  leur  unification."  To 
illustrate  his  point,  Laurendeau  equated  French  Canadians  on  the 
cultural  level  with  small-scale  industry  which  the  free  play  of 
economic  competition  was  in  the  process  of  destroying.  Without 
the  political  framework  of  the  province,  the  French-Canadian 

culture  would  be,  in  Laurendeau ' s  view,  wiped  out  within  two 

9 

generations . 

The  only  alternative  left  open  for  Laurendeau  was  that  of  a 
truly  classical  form  of  federalism  which  he  claimed  united  people  but 
did  not  unify  them.  What  in  essence  were  the  political,  social  and 
philosophic  arguments  that  underlay  Laurendeau' s  conviction  that  a 
federative  structure  was  the  most  satisfactory  and  only  acceptable 
form  of  government?  In  19^8,  Laurendeau  indicated  that  his  view  of 
federalism  corresponded  very  closely  to  the  view  expounded  by  Gonzague 

^Ibid. 
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de  Reynold's  article,  "Qu'est-ce  que  le  federalisme?" ,  published  in 
the  newspaper  on  July  31,  19^8.  Gonzague  de  Reynold  had  elaborated 
most  of  his  ideas  on  federalism  in  his  book  Conscience  de  la  Suisse 
which  had  first  been  published  in  1936.“^  Laurendeau  also  indicated 
his  approval  of  the  articles  written  by  Richard  Ares  s» j ,  on 
federalism,  which  were  published  in  L 'Action  Nationale  in  1950 .  It 
was  not  surprising  that  Laurendeau  approved  of  them  so  readily, 
seeing  that  they  were  a  modern  version  of  Gonzague  de  Reynold's  ideas 
on  federalism. 

In  the  article  referred  to  by  Laurendeau,  Gonzague  de  Reynold 

started  by  giving  the  political  and  the  legal  definition  of  federalism 

as  he  perceived  it.  This  definition  took  the  following  form: 

.  .  .  le  federalisme  est  une  forme  politique  dans  laquelle 
plusieurs  petits  Etats  ou  cites,  afin  de  mieux  sauvegarder 


“^Laurendeau,  "Blocs-notes ,"  Devoir,  July  31,  19^8. 

“^Laurendeau  had  most  likely  read  it  and  had  been  influenced 
by  his  ideas  then,  or  soon  thereafter.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
he  had  made  use  of  one  of  Gonzague  de  Reynolds'  other  works,  L 'Europe 
tragi que ,  when  he  wrote  Notre  Nationalisme  in  1935 . 

12 

Laurendeau,  "Blocs-notes,"  Devoir ,  March  9,  1951=  Ares' 
three  articles  were:  "Defense  et  illustration  du  federalisme," 

A.N . ,  XXXVI  (October,  1950),  pp.  95-109;  "Federalisme  et  organisation 
de  la  vie  sociale,"  A.N . ,  XXXVI  (November,  1950),  pp.  95-109; 

"Federalisme  et  organisation  de  la  vie  politique,"  A.N. ,  XXXVI  (December, 
1950),  pp.  169-185.  These  articles  were  an  exposition  and  comment  on 
the  six  basic  principles  of  federalism  as  expounded  by  L’ Institut 
international  des  Sciences  sociales  et  politiques  which  had  been  published 
in  the  Institut 's  review  Politeia.  Ares'  explanation  of  the  six  basic 
principles  displayed  a  remarkable  similarity  in  point  of  view  with  the 
approach  of  Gonzague  de  Reynold. 
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leurs  existence,  leur  independance ,  et  de  promouvoir 
leurs  interets  communs ,  consentent  a  sacrifier  une  part 
de  leur  souverainete  pour  etablir  un  pouvoir  central, 
dirigeant  et  supreme. 13 


?! 


Federalism,  unlike  regionalism  and  decentralization,  implied  the 

prior  existence  of  sovereign  states  which  willingly  and  knowingly 

conceded  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  central  state.  As 

described  in  the  previous  chapter,  Laurendeau  was  of  the  opinion 

that  the  provinces  were  sovereign  states  within  the  areas  of  their 

lb 

own  jurisdiction.  He  also  indicated  indirectly  his  acceptance  of 
Gonzague  de  Reynold’s  definition  by  the  fact  that  he  agreed  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  as  being  a  legal  compact  between  the 
provinces  on  the  one  hand  and  a  moral  compact  between  the  two  founding 
cultures  on  the  other  hand.  While  Laurendeau  readily  admitted  that 
he  ignored  the  legal  value  of  this  thesis  he  argued  that-  "historiquement , 
elle  est  vraie."  Furthermore,  he  maintained  that  the  compact  thesis 
was  a  political  reality.  That  is,  French  Canadians  possessed,  "en  tant 
que  tels ,  la  conviction  d’etre  des  partenaires  dans  la  Confederation."'^ 
Both  the  provincial  and  moral  compact  theses  were  later  used  by  the 
separatists  to  justify  Quebec's  leaving  Confederation.  The  separatists 
maintained  that  the  English  Canadians  had  not  lived  up  to  their  end  of 
the  bargain  and  therefore  Quebec  could  legally  and  morally  secede 


“^Laurendeau,  "M§me  seul,  nous  ne  cederons  pas,"  Devoir 
September  9,  1952. 
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from  Confederation  and  form  their  own  political  structure,  Laurendeau, 
like  Gonzague  de  Reynold,  claimed  otherwise ,  They  argued  that  once 
time  and  history  had  cemented  a  federalism,  its  unity  acquired  the 
value  of  an  intangible  principle.  The  alliance  had  become  a  corps 
or  body.  Confederation  was  the  political  form  of  a  larger  nation. 

Its  members  in  agreeing  to  form  that  Confederation  automatically 
renounced  separatism.  Following  the  classical  tradition,  Laurendeau 
defined  federalism  as  a  system  in  which  supreme  legislative  authority 
was  shared  between  the  central  government  and  the  regional  governments 
so  that  neither  could  interfere  in  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
other.  He  perceived  the  two  levels  of  government  as  water-tight  com¬ 
partments.  "Tel  est  le  regime,"  declared  Laurendeau,  "donne  au  Canada 
par  la  Constitution  de  1867;  tel  est  le  regime  maintenu  par  les 
decisions  constantes  des  tribunaux  depuis  lors . "  The  essential 
characteristic  of  Laurendeau* s  classical  concept  of  federalism  was 
that  the  two  levels  of  government  were  equal  and  co-ordinated,  each  of 
them  possessing  a  clearly  defined  sphere  of  action  within  which  it 
exercised  supreme  authority. 

True  federalism,  Laurendeau  argued,  only  resulted  when  an 
equilibrium  was  achieved  between  the  centralist  tendencies  and  the 
decentralist  tendencies.  The  provinces  had  to  respect  the  central 

"^Reynold,  "Qu'est-ce  que  le  f ederalisme?"  Devoir ,  July  31,  19^8, 
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government  and  in  turn  had  to  practice  a  policy  of  internal  federalism 
within  their  own  boundaries.  The  central  government  must  also  respect 
the  autonomy  of  the  provincial  legislatures  and  refrain  from 

‘1  Q 

initiating  programs  which  did  not  lie  within  its  jurisdiction . 

Nevertheless,  a  definition  which  defined  federalism  solely  in 

legal  and  political  terms  was  unsatisfactory  and  unacceptable  to  a 

humanist  like  Laurendeau.  Was  Confederation,  questioned  Laurendeau, 

a  good  system  simply  because  Canada  possessed  a  strong  minority  of 

French  Canadians?  This  was,  in  effect,  the  claim  that  many  English 

Canadians  continually  made.  To  the  rather  traditional  argument  that 

English  Canadians  would  lose  nothing  and  would  gain  everything  from 

a  centralist  system,  Laurendeau  unhesitantly  replied:  "Mais  oui ,  ils 

y  perdraient  beaucoup:  ils  perdraient  le  regime  federal  lui-meme ,  qui 

19 

est  un  systeme,  plus  humain  que  les  blocs  unitaires  modernes." 

Federalism  was  not  simply  a  political  regime.  For  Laurendeau  federalism 

presupposed  an  entire  social  philosophy,  that  is,  "toute  une  doctrine 

20 

de  la  personne  et  de  la  view  en  societe.”  Gonzague  de  Reynold's 


Laurendeau,  ”La  faute  majeure  du  rapport  Massey,”  Devoir , 
November  20,  1951.  The  Tremblay  Report 1 s  legal  and  political  definition 
of  federalism  was  also  classical.  It  used  as  its  major  source  the  work 
of  Professor  Wheare,  Federal  Government,  which  first  appeared  in  19^6, 
See  Tremblay  Report ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  99-110.  In  the  light  of  this  fact 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Laurendeau  was  relatively  pleased  with  the  report. 
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description  can  best  explain  Laurendeau' s  view; 

.  .  .  toute  federation  est  d'abord  une  association.  Or, 
ce  principe  possede  une  portee  generate,  une  force  active 
qui  depasse  1 ' association  politique  de  petits  Etats,  pour 
devenir  une  forme  de  vie  collective,  une  maniere  de  vivre 
et  par  consequent  une  idee  meme  de  la  vie.  .  .  . 

Le  principe  de  federalisme  est  done  un  principe  social 
avant  d'etre  un  principe  politique,  et  il  n’est  un  principe 
politique  que  pour  harmoniser,  proteger  et  developer  la  vie 
sociale . 21 

Thus  in  actuality,  federalism's  raison  d'etre  vent  to  the 

very  roots  of  society.  If  one  looked  deep  enough,  it  was  the 

economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  forces  that  made  the 

outward  form  of  federalism  necessary.  The  fact  that  federalism  was 

a  very  complex  organism  resided  in  the  fact  that  society  itself  was 

an  extremely  complex  organism.  Despite  federalism’s  troublesome 

nature ,  Laurendeau  remained  convinced  that  it  was  the  only  acceptable 

22 

structure  because  it  took  the  nature  of  man  into  consideration. 


21 

Reynold,  "Qu'est-ce  que  le  federalisme?"  Devoir ,  July  31, 
19^8.  In  1952  Professor  Livingstone  in  his  article  "A  Note  on  the 
Nature  of  Federalism,"  in  Canadian  Federalism;  Myth  or  Reality , 
ed.  by  J.  Peter  Meekison  (Toronto;  Metheun,  19oQ)  ,  pp,  20-30, 
dealt  with  federalism  as  a  sociological  phenomenon.  He  wrote; 

"The  essence  of  federalism  lies  not  in  the  institution  or 
constitutional  structure  but  in  the  society  itself.  Federal 
government  is  a  device  by  which  the  federal  qualities  of  the 
society  are  articulated  and  protected."  (ibid. ,  p.  22.) 

22 

Laurendeau,  "La  faute  majeure  du  rapport  Massey,"  Devoir , 
November  20,  1951  •  He  criticized  the  report  for  undermining 
provincial  autonomy  and  federalism  by  its  doctrine  of  cultural 
centralism.  The  report  failed  to  realize  that  the  universities 
were  poor  because  the  distribution  of  taxing  powers  was  anti¬ 
federalist,  that  is,  the  federal  government  collected  77  per 
cent  of  all  taxes  collected  in  Canada. 
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The  major  factor,  which  explained  Laurendeau's  firm  belief 

in  federalism,  was  that  on  the  social  level  federalism  was  intimately 

linked  with  the  Christian  concept  of  man  and  society .  And  it  was  the 

Christian  concept  of  man  and  society  that  formed  the  basis  of 

Laurendeau's  philosophy  of  life.  The  Tremblay  Report  defined  the 

Christian  concept  of  man  and  society  in  the  following  manners 

.  .  .  man  is  above  all  a  spiritual  being,  intelligent 
and  free,  endowed  with  an  immortal  soul;  in  short,  a 
person  and,  as  such,  exceeding  in  value  all  the  material 
universe  while  having  charge  and  responsibility  of  his 
own  destiny, 23 

According  to  Laurendeau,  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  concept 
were  humanism,  personalism  and  pluralism.  A  Christian  concept  of 
social  life  was  humanist  because  it  put  the  accent  and  priority  on 
what  was  most  human  in  man,  that  is,  the  spiritual  and  moral  values. 
The  role  of  law  and  political  authority  according  to  the  Christian 
social  philosophy  was  to  humanize  man;  that  is  to  "eduquer  l'homme 
en  vue  d'obtenir  sa  libre  collaboration  au  bien  ccmmun,  et  pour 
cela  travailler  a  eclairer  son  intelligence  et  A  discipliner  sa 

2h 

volonte."  Federalism  in  Laurendeau's  view  was  essentially  humanist 
in  nature  because  it  had  the  same  objective.  This  objective  was  not 
so  much  to  manage  man  as  to  educate  him  to  manage  himself  by  giving 


23 

Vol.  II,  p.  113.  The  Tremblay  Report  dealt  with  federalism 
as  a  system  of  social  organization  rather  extensively  and  the  works 
of  Gonzague  de  Reynold  and  Jacques  Maritain  were  used  as  its  major 
sources.  Vol.  II,  pp.  111-13^. 
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Ares,  "Defense  et  illustration  du  ffederalisme ,"  A.N. ,  XXXVI 
(October,  1950),  p.  99- 
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him  the  opportunity  to  assume  his  own  initiative  and  responsibilities., 

The  Christian  concept  of  society  and  man  was  personalist 

because  the  human  person  was  "le  sujet,  le  fondement  et  la  fin”  of  its 

entire  philosophy  of  life.  The  primary  objective  of  all  social 

organizations  was  the  preservation,  the  development  and  the  perfection 

of  the  human  person.  The  concept  of  the  o:mmon  good  had  to  be  oriented 

around  and  have  as  its  destination,  the  same  objective.  in  other 

terms,  the  state  had  to  function  at  all  times  in  the  interests  of  the 

human  person  and  not  vice  versa,  as  occurred  under  totalitarian 
25 

regimes.  The  form  of  government  which  made  this  possible  was 
federalism.  Federalism,  Laurendeau  felt,  was  essentially  personalist 
because  it  saw  in  the  eminent  dignity  and  the  divine  vocation  of  the 
human  person  the  source  and  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
federalism  placed  these  rights  above  the  rights  of  the  state  or  the 
so-called  common  good.  On  the  other  hand,  how  did  the  role  and  the 
function  of  the  unitary  state  compare  with  that  of  the  federal  state? 
Laurendeau  answered  this  question  in  very  explicit  and  categorical 
terms  i 

Que  fait  l'Etat  unitaire?  11  tend  a  ooncentrer  tous 
les  pouvoirs  entre  les  memes  mains,  il  supprime  les  inter- 
mediaires  entre  lui  et  I’homme  individuel ,  il  tend  par 
consequent  a  enlever  aux  personnes  le  sens  des  responsabilit^s „ 

Les  masses  selon  le  mot  d'Etienne  de  Greef.  „  .  ,  deviennent 
alors  un  troupeau.  Me  vaste  troupeau  des  homines  d’aujourd'hui 
qu'on  sterilise,  qu'on  fait  mugir ,  craindre  ou  pleurer,  que 
l'on  conduit  comme  du  betail,  en  appuyant  un  peu  a  droite, 


25 


Ibid. ,  pp.  102-103. 
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un  peu  a  gauche,  corrnne  le  chien  du  berger,  selon  ia  ^ 
direction  qu'on  veut  leur  donner  ou  leur  conserver, ' 

The  third  essential  quality  of  the  Christian  social  philosophy 

was  its  firm  belief  in  pluralism,  "The  development  of  the  human  person 

normally  requires  a  plurality  of  autonomous  communities,  having  their 

27 

own  rights,  their  own  freedoms  and  their  own  authority,"  It  was 
through  the  intermediary  of  these  basic  communities,  which  were  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  central  government ,  "Ghat  the  individual  was  free 
to  develop  as  a  person,  that  is  to  say,  spiritually  and  morally. 
Laurendeau  described  what  this  meant  to  him  in  the  following  terms s 

Le  federalisme  reconnait  a  chaque  corps  intermediaire 
son  existence  autonome  et  sa  responsabilite u  II  ne 
s 'exprime  pas  seulement  par  l'Etat  federal  qui  est  un 
organisme  a  deux  tetes-,  mais  on  le  reconnait  a  son  respect 
pour  tous  les  cadres  sociaux,  Concretement ,  il  reconnaitrait 
chez  nous  la  fonction  eminent  des  villes  et  des  commission 
scolaires,  dont  aucun  Etat  ne  tenterait  d* absorber  la 
realite.  II  donnerait  un  large  role  aux  corporations  et  aux 
syndicats,  II  admettraient  que  la  decentralisation,  loin 
d'etre  un  anachronisme ,  est  plus  necessaires  a  notre  epoque 
qu'aux  periodes  precedences .  „  ,  ,28 

This  helps  to  clarify  some  of  the  motivation  behind  Laurendeau' s 

earlier  belief  in  anti-statism  at  all  levels „  The  implementation  of 

his  Christian  concept  of  society  characterized  by  humanism,  personalism 

demanded  a  thoroughly  federated  society  a^  all  levels  of  government » 
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Laurendeau,  "Blocs-notes ,"  Devoir ,  March  9,  1951 0 
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Maritain,  Les  Droits  de  1 ' homme  et  la  loi  naturelle ,  quoted 
in  Tremblay  Report ,  Vol.  II,  p»  117  = 
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Laurendeau,  "Blocs-notes,"  Devoir  ,  March  9,  1951, 
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A  tendency  towards  the  slightest  centralism  at  any  level  had  to  be 
fought  and  condemned  with  the  same  tenacity.  But,  as  indicated  in 
the  previous  chapter,  Laurendeau  had  been  forced  to  modify  his 
attitude  on  the  feasibility  of  a  fully  federated  structure  on  the 
provincial  level.  In  general  the  doctrine  of  anti-statism  maintained 
that  federalism  demanded  that  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  be 
applied  to  the  entire  social  order.  The  Tremblay  Report  defined 
this  principle  in  the  following  terms? 

With  respect  to  individuals  and  lower  groups,  every 
collectivity  must  be  satisfied  to  exercise  a  supplementary 
and  subsidiary  function,  abstaining,  consequently,  from 
doing  in  their  stead  what  they  are  able  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  29 

Only  a  fully  federated  structure  encouraged  and  made  possible  individual 
and  community,  initiative  and  responsibility.  And  according  to  the 
Christian  social  philosophy,  man  had  to  have  the  opportunity  to  assume 
responsibilities  which  would  help  him  to  develop  and  expand  his 
personality.  It  was  with  this  principle  in  mind  that  Laurendeau  had 
chastized  state  intervention  (provincial  and  federal)  in  education 
and  had  continually  stressed  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents  and  the  Church.  But  by  1953,  Laurendeau  had  come  to  the 
realization  that  in  a  modern  industrial  society  there  were  some  tasks, 
such  as  education,  that  could  no  longer  be  accomplished  adequately 
at  the  individual  and  community  levels.  He  concurred  that  for  reasons 
of  economics  and  an  increased  demand  and  necessity  for  higher  standards, 
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Tremblay  Report ,  Vol.  II,  p.  Ho. 
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the  state  had  no  alternative  hut  to  intervene.  This  could  he 
accomplished  while  still  maintaining  the  human  person  as  the  prime 
objective  of  society  and  social  organization.  In  the  meantime, 
federalism,  in  its  entirety,  that  is  to  say,  not  simply  on  the  legal 
and  political  level,  hut  also  on  the  social  level,  appeared  to 
Laurendeau  to  he  precisely  the  form  of  social  organization  most  apt 
to  realize  the  three  major  characteristics  of  Christian  social 
philosophy:  humanism,  personalism,  and  pluralism.  Despite  Laurendeau' s 
changed  attitude  towards  statism  on  the  provincial  level,  he  continued 
to  maintain  a  genuine  belief  in  a  thoroughly  federative  structure  at 
the  national  level. 

It  was  in  the  application  of  his  ideas  on  federalism  that  one 

can  best  illustrate  how  Laurendeau' s  mind  functioned.  During  the 

period  19^+8  to  1957,  Laurendeau,  in  his  dealings  with  federal  issues, 

was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  was  a 

French  Canadian,  Louis  St,  Laurent,  In  Laurendeau 's  opinion,  St, 

Laurent's  frame  of  thinking  and  his  general  approach  to  human  problems 

was  too  legalistic  and  political.  He  also  considered  St,  Laurent  to 

31 

he  a  moderate  centralist.  Laurendeau  displayed  a  certain  amount  of 


Supra,  p, 

31 

Dale  Thomson,  in  his  biography  Louis  St.  Laurent s  Canadian 
(Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1967)  also  considered  him  to  he  a 

moderate  centralist.  He  described  how  St,  Laurent  fought  the  compact 
thesis  of  Confederation  for  the  central  government  (p.  73);  supported 
the  recommendations  of  the  Rowell-Sirois  Report  (p.  9^0;  supported  the 
Green  Book's  recommendations  which  proposed  in  a  piece-meal  fashion 
the  implementation  of  the  Rowell-Sirois  Report  and  the  continuance 
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concern  about  the  possibility  that  many  French  Canadians  might  vote 
for  St.  Laurent  on  the  basis  of  sentiment,  and  accept  by  so  doing, 
the  centralist  programs  of  the  Liberal  government 8  He  remarked  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  for  Quebec  to  abandon  provincial  autonomy 

simply  because  a  French-Canadian  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  asked  it 

.  32 

to. 

Laurendeau's  attitude  towards  the  two  proposals  made  by  St. 

Laurent  in  19^-9,  one  suggesting  the  abolition  of  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  other  involving  the  adoption  of  a  Canadian  amendment 
formula  which  would  enable  the  Canadian  government  to  amend  the 
Canadian  Constitution  without  having  to  refer  such  amendments  to  the 
British  parliament,  illustrated  rather  well  Laurendeau's  concept  of 
federalism.  While  he  was  immensely  pleased  with  the  proposal  to  abolish 
appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  he  expressed  a  great  deal  of  skepticism 
and  reservation  about  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  all 
of  whose  members  were  appointed  by  the  central  government,  would 
become  the  court  of  highest  appeal  for  constitutional  problems — 
especially  the  important  federal-provincial  quarrels.  He  feared  that 
the  Supreme  Court  could  easily  become  a  tool  for  the  federal  government's 

(Footnote  31  continued) 

of  the  tax-rental  agreements  after  19^-7  (p.  169) ;  federal  old  age 
pensions  were  initiated  by  his  government  (p.  302);  and  he  also 
implemented  federal  grants  to  universities  (p.  327 ) .  Inherent  in  these 
proposals  and  the  implementation  of  others  was  the  implication  that 
Ottawa  had  a  responsibility  to  act  in  areas  of  national  importance 
even  if  they  had  been  initially  assigned  to  the  provinces. 
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Laurendeau,  "Vers  un  dilemme,"  Devoir ,  November  5,  19^+8; 
and  "Nationalism  pas  mort ! "  Devoir ,  June  21,  19^9 « 
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'new  federalism'.  To  avoid  this  possibility,  Laurendeau  recommended 
that  a  mixed  tribunal,  composed  of  eminent  constitutional  authorities 
appointed  by  both  the  federal  and  the  provincial  governments,  be 
established  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would  be  set  up  to  decide  consti¬ 
tutional  quarrels  and  its  final  decision  would  be  binding  on  all 
parties  concerned.311 

It  was  St.  Laurent's  second  proposal  suggesting  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  formula  whereby  the  Canadian  government  could  amend  the 
Constitution  without  referring  to  the  British  parliament,  that  really 
caused  Laurendeau  grave  concern.  Although  Laurendeau  had  called  for 
the  repatriation  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  as  provincial  leader  of 
the  Bloc  Populaire ,  he  was  extremely  disturbed  at  the  manner  in  which 
St.  Laurent  was  going  to  accomplish  this  task.  Initially  St.  Laurent 
proposed  a  single  formula  for  the  amendment  of  the  entire  constitution. 
He  then  encountered  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the  provinces 
who  argued  that  they  should  have  been  consulted  on  the  creation  of  such 
a  formula.  Laurendeau  then  also  criticized  St.  Laurent's  second 
approach  which  consisted  in  dividing  the  Constitution  into  two  sections 
that  is,  he  recommended  that  an  amendment  formula  be  adopted  for  the 
federal  sections  of  the  Constitution  and  that  the  government  continue 
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Laurendeau,  "Veut-on  detruire  1'Etat  federal,"  Devoir , 
September  26,  19^9. 
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Laurendeau,  "Qu'on  ne  nous  force  pas  a  choisir.'"  Devoir , 

September  20,  19^+9;  and  "Ne  lachons  pas  la  proie  pour  1' ombre," 

Devoir,  September  30,  19^9- 
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to  refer  to  London  amendments  dealing  with  matters  of  provincial 
jurisdiction.  This  is  what  the  government  eventually  did  in  the 
19^9  session.  When  St.  Laurent  was  confronted  with  further  protes¬ 
tations  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  he  agreed  to  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  on  the  matter.  He  also  suggested  that  if  the 
provinces  could  agree  on  one  amendment  formula  for  the  entire 
Constitution  he  would  then  have  the  federal  formula  withdrawn  from 
the  statute  hook.  Laurendeau  had  suggested  all  along  that  one 
amendment  formula  for  both  fields  of  jurisdiction  should  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  provinces.  His  argument  was  that,  otherwise,  the 
federal  government  could  use  its  amending  powers  to  undermine 
provincial  autonomy.  Secondly,  the  St.  Laurent  formula  failed  to 

take  into  consideration  those  areas  of  mixed  jurisdiction  such  as 

35 

that  of  direct  taxation.  Laurendeau  expressed  the  fear  of  a  good 

number  of  French  Canadians  when  he  remarked  that? 

Nous  pretendons  par  consequent  que  la  procedure  propose e 
permettra  au  federal  d’ interpreter  a  sa  guise  de  larges 
tranches  de  la  constitution.  Voilsi  ce  d  quo!  nous  pensons 
quand  nous  disons  qu'il  s'apprete  a  recrire  la  constitution. 

It  is  evident  that  Laurendeau  based  his  claim  for  federal-provincial 

co-operation  to  find  one  amendment  formula  on  his  belief  that 

Confederation  was  both  a  provincial  compact  and  a  moral  compact  between 

the  two  founding  cultures.  Laurendeau  argued  that  it  was  St.  Laurent's 
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Laurendeau,  "Avoir  viole  un  contrat  excuse-t-il  de  la  violer 
de  nouveau?"  Devoir ,  October  13,  19^9° 
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failure  to  accept  this  fact  that  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  he  a 

true  federalist,  that  is,  a  federalist  in  the  sense  that  Laurendeau 

understood  the  term,  Laurendeau  remarked  somewhat  sarcastically ; 

"M.  Saint  Laurent,  reniant  tous  ses  predecesseurs ,  estime-t-il  foide- 

37 

ment  que  la  Confederation  soit  un  chiffon  de  papier?" 

Just  as  Quebec  had  a  special  interest  in  maintaining  federalism, 

so  Laurendeau  argued  that  the  adoption  of  an  appropriate  amendment- 

formula  was  for  similar  reasons  of  particular  importance  to  the 

province.  In  no  way  must  an  amendment  formula  undermine  provincial 

autonomy  or  jeopardize  the  chance  of  re-establishing  a  truly  federative 

structure,  Laurendeau  was  quite  convinced  that  an  improper  amendment 

procedure  could  upset  the  entire  federal  system.  For  example,  if  a 

simple  majority  of  provinces  was  sufficient  to  modify  the  constitution, 

a  coalition  of  six  provinces  "pourrait  eniever  a  L’Etat  du  Qubbec  des 

38 

prerogatives  essentielles  dans  l'ordre  social,"  It  was  this  sort  of 
thing  that  the  province  of  Quebec  had  to  avoid  at  all  costs.  It  was 
this  sort  of  fear  that  prompted  Laurendeau  to  explain  what  form  an 
amendment  formula  would  have  to  take  before  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  French  Canadians  living  In  Quebec,  He  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  constitution  would  have  to  be  as  rigid  as  possible 
with  regard  to  questions  of  religion,  language  and  education. 


^Laurendeau,  "L'Acte  de  1867  est-il  un  chiffon  de  papier?’* 
Devoir ,  October  10,  19^9- 
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Laurendeau,  "Blocs-notes ,"  Devoir ,  September  22,  1950, 
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Constitutional  articles  concerned  with  the  above  should  only  be 
amended  with  the  consent  of  all  the  provinces  and  Ottawa,,  In  19^9, 
Laurendeau  even  suggested  that  both  French  and  English  be  established 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  as  the  official  languages  of  the 

country.  Thereafter  this  amendment  would  be  included  among  the  other 

39 

so-called  rigid  articles  of  the  Constitution.  His  attitude  towards 
the  other  articles,  especially  those  dealing  with  shared  jurisdiction, 
was  more  flexible.  A  single  province  should  not  be  allowed  to  veto 
all  amendments  nor  should  the  full  decision  be  left  up  to  the  federal 
legislatures.  Laurendeau  suggested  the  following  formula;  before  an 
amendment  became  law  it  would  have  to  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  both  federal  chambers  and  ratified  by  seven  out  of  the  ten  provinces 
provided  Quebec  and  Ontario  were  included  among  the  seven.  This  was 
a  rather  rigid  formula  but  Laurendeau  argued  that  Quebec  and  Ontario 
warranted  this  consideration  because  they  each  formed  one-third  of 
Canada's  population.  Laurendeau  felt  that  since  a  country's  constitution 
was  its  central  nervous  system  an  amendement  procedure  should  be  much 
more  difficult  than  passing  normal  legislation.  He  even  suggested  an 
added  safety  feature.  According  to  this  section  of  Laurendeau' s  formula, 
Canada  would  be  divided  into  four  geographic  and  economic  regions — 
the  Maritimes ,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  prairie  provinces  (including 
British  Columbia) .  No  amendment  would  be  carried  out  against  the  will 
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of  an  entire  region.  In  1950,  Paul  Gerin-Lajoie  mentioned 
Laurendeau* s  formula  in  his  book  on  constitutional  amendment  but  he 
was  naturally  inclined  to  favor  his  own  formula  which  was  not  as  rigid 
as  Laurendeau* s .  According  to  Gerin-Lajoie ' s  formula  any  ” amendment 
would  require  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  (or  possibly  three- 
fourths)  of  the  provinces  representing  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 


population  of  Canada 


Laurendeau  remarked  that  this  was  not 


entirely  satisfactory  as  it  did  not  guarantee  against  any  unforeseen 
developments.  Although  Quebec  formed  25  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
population  in  19^9  there  was  no  guarantee  that  this  would  not  change 
quickly.  If  this  occurred  the  constitution  could  then  be  amended 
against  the  will  of  Quebec.  Laurendeau  preferred  the  formula  he  had 

b2 

arrived  at,  especially  the  section  on  regional  guarantees.  In  1953, 
Laurendeau  even  recommended  that  Canada  be  divided  permanently  into 
four  regions  with  four  provincial  governments  instead  of  ten.  Only  in 
this  manner  Laurendeau  hoped; 


•  00 


les  Anglo-Canadiens  trouveraient  sans  doute  le  federalisme 
moins  retrograde,  les  provinces  correspondraient  mieux  a  des 
regions  economiques,  il  n*y  aura  pas  multiplication  indue  des  ^ 
legislatures,  des  fonctionnaires ,  des  services  public,  etc. 
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^Laurendeau,  "La  Conference  federale-provinciale  s’ouvre  demain," 
Devoir ,  January  9,  1950. 
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Paul  Gerin-Lajoie ,  Constitutional  Amendment  in  Canada  (Toronto; 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1950),  pp.  2(~>k-2 66>, 
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Devoir ,  December  15,  19^+9. 

^Laurendeau,  "Y  a-t-il  trop  de  provinces  du  Canada?"  Devoir , 
November  26,  1953. 
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Laurendeau  by  this  time  was  quite  discouraged  by  the  never-ending 
demands  of  the  poorer  provinces  for  increased  centralization-  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  regions  mentioned  above  could 
become  viable  and  progressive  units  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
demanding  increased  centralism. 

Laurendeau  continually  warned  his  fellow  French  Canadians 
that  the  central  government  was  in  the  process  of  rewriting  the 
constitution  without  going  through  a  single  amendment  procedure.  He 
accused  the  federal  Liberal  party  of  implementing  in  an  extremely 
subtle  and  piece-meal  fashion  the  recommendations  of  the  Rowell-Sirois 
Report .  While  St.  Laurent  spoke  of  national  unity  in  as  convincing  a 
manner  as  possible,  his  government  profited  from  the  laziness  and  the 
conservatism  of  the  provincial  governments  to  intervene  in  new  fields, 
even  in  the  sacred  field  of  education.  In  a  sarcastic  but  very  serious 
manner  Laurendeau  asked  himself; 

Je  me  demande  par  suite  de  quelle  irreflexion,  de  quelle 
distraction  ou  de  quelle  naivete  de  braves  gens  consentent 
ainsi  a  se  laisser  rassurer  quand  tout  indique  une  marche 
sure,  reguliere  et  fataliste  vers  la  suprbmatie  absolue 
d’ Ottawa.  ^ 

He  was  most  obviously  exaggerating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  but 
as  an  editorialist  this  was  standard  procedure  when  a  person  was  trying 
to  get  an  important  point  across. 

The  essential  point  of  his  argument  was  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  was  using  its  taxing  and  spending  powers  to  circumvent  the 
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Constitution  and  initiate  programs  -which  did  not  lie  in  its  field 
of  jurisdiction.  The  whole  procedure  started  in  19^2  when  the 
emergency  situation  of  the  war  enabled  the  federal  government  to  set 
up  its  tax  rental  agreement  scheme.  Under  this  system  the  provinces 
handed  the  federal  government  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  direct 
tax  field  (personal  income  taxes,  corporation  taxes  and  succession 
duties)  in  return  for  which  the  provinces  received  annual  subsidies 
which  varied  according  to  their  population.  This  was  to  have  been 
a  temporary  five-year  scheme  which  was  to  have  expired  in  19^7 .  But 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  19^-5,  the  federal  government  decided  to 
ask  the  provinces  to  extend  the  agreement  for  another  five-year 
term.  Both  Ontario  and  Quebec  refused  to  sign  in  19^7  but  Ontario 
joined  when  the  scheme  was  renewed  once  again  in  1952.  Laurendeau 
had  denounced  the  scheme  ever  since  its  inception  in  19^2.  He 
argued  that  such  a  system  violated  the  basic  principles  of 
federalism  because  it  tended  to  dampen  provincial  initiative 
and  engender  provincial  irresponsibility.  He  warned  that  under 
such  a  system  the  provinces  would  eventually  become  local  adminis¬ 
trative  centers  for  the  central  government  and  that  would  be  the  end 

k^> 

of  the  Canadian  federal  structure  in  practice  if  not  m  theory. 
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Laurendeau  was  quick  to  point  out  that,  due  to  the  rapidly- 
rising  costs  of  provincial  administration  (education,  health  and 
welfare),  the  provinces  under  the  tax  rental  agreement  had  continually 
to  beg  Ottawa  for  increased  subsidies.  If  Ottawa  refused,  these 
provinces  were  forced  to  impose  indirect  taxes  on  their  people  thereby 
increasing  the  total  tax  burden  to  an  oppressive  level.  In  effect, 
provincial  planning  depended  on  the  current  matter  of  priority  in 
Ottawa.  If  Ottawa  decided  that  the  National  Defense  Department  came 
first,  then  the  provinces  were  out  of  luck.  Quebec’s  situation, 
although  it  had  not  joined  the  tax  rental  program,  was  very  similar 
and  in  most  cases  worse  than  most  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
federal  government  collected  the  direct  taxes  as  in  the  other  provinces , 
but  the  Quebec  taxpayer  received  nothing  in  return.  Quebec  between 
1947  and  195*+  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  because  of  its 
government's  obstinate  attitude  towards  the  centralism  and  the  pater¬ 
nalism  of  Ottawa.  Laurendeau  argued  that  the  crux  of  the  problem 
resided  in  St.  Laurent's  unjustified  claim  that  the  federal  government 
had  unlimited  taxing  powers  and  these  revenues  could  be  spent  in  any 
manner  that  the  federal  government  saw  fit,  according  to  what  was 

46 

referred  to  as  the  best  interest  of  national  development.  This 
sort  of  argument  left  very  little  room  for  the  expansion  of  Quebec's 
revenues.  Laurendeau  reminded  St.  Laurent  that  the  total  amount  the 
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taxpayer  of  Quebec  would  bear  was  not  unlimited  and  because  the  wages 
were  lower  in  Quebec  than  in  Ontario  the  ceiling  was  even  lower.  If 
the  federal  government  continued  to  expropriate  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  tax  dollars  collected,  the  Quebec  government  would 
have  to  continue  to  refuse  to  give  its  people  the  services  a  modern 
industrial  and  urban  society  required  or  it  would  have  to  start  double 
taxing  its  taxpayers.  This  would  result  in  a  further  lowering  of  the 
Quebec  standard  of  living  which  was  already  well  below  that  of  Ontario. 
If  this  situation  continued  indefinitely,  the  Quebec  taxpayer  would 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  look  to  Ottawa  for  relief.  In 
effect,  what  Ottawa’s  policy  resembled,  remarked  Laurendeau,  was  long¬ 
term  blackmail.  If  St.  Laurent  considered  himself  to  be  a  believer 

in  provincial  autonomy,  Laurendeau  wanted  to  know  where  St.  Laurent 

47 

found  his  new  definition  of  provincial  autonomy.  Implying  that  St. 

Laurent  was  partly  responsible^  Laurendeau  outlined  very  explicitly  what 

to  his  knowledge  had  occurred  to  Canadian  federalism  since  19^5° 

II  en  resulte  un  desequilibre .  L'Etat  federal  Canadien 
est  transforme  jusqu'en  ses  prof ondeurs .  Le  gouvernement 
central  a  desormais  une  telle  richesse  et  un  tel  pouvoir  que 
les  gouvernements  provinciaux  glissent  peu  a  peu  au  rang 
de  satellites.  La  plupart  ne  saurait  financer  une  politique  ^g 
provinciate  normale ,  en  accord  avec  les  exigences  de  1’epoque, 

Laurendeau  was  by  1953  firmly  convinced  that  for  the  sake  of  the 

country  at  large  the  situation  could  no  longer  remain  as  it  was. 
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Reform  was  necessary,  but  just  not  any  sort  of  reform.  He  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  any  acceptable  solution  to  the  impasse  of 
Canadian  federalism  would  have  to  take  into  serious  consideration 

the  fact  that  "les  Canadiens  frangais  tiennent  mordicus  a  l'autonomie 

^  b  q 

reelle  de  la  seule  province  oii  ils  sont-  la  majorite."  Laurendeau 

had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  1953  that  Canadians  had  to  rewrite 

their  Constitution,  This  new  Constitution  would  have  to  register 

the  following  fact  2 

Les  constitutions  durent  dans  la  mesure  od  leur  souplesse 
leur  permet  de  s' adapter  a  la  realite,  La  realite,  c'est  que 
les  Canadiens  frangais,  a  moins  qu'on  ne  les  accule  au  desespoir 
(et  le  desespoir  s'appelle  separatisme) ,  veulent  vivre  au  sein 
de  la  Confederation.  Ils  veulent  vivre  la;  et ,  ils  veulent  vivrent , 
done,  posseder  les  institutions  que  permet,  seule  une  large  mesure 
d'autonomie  politique,  assuree  par  une  pleine  autonomie  fiscale,50 

Laurendeau  was  just  not  brandishing  the  threat  of  separatism  in  order 

to  bring  about  reform  through  fear.  He  somehow  felp  that  the  younger 

generation  of  French  Canadians,  many  of  whom  were  then  in  the  process 

of  graduating  from  Quebec  universities  and  had  acquired  a  much  better 

understanding  of  economics  and  social  problems  than  his  generation  had, 

would  not  put  up  for  long  with  the  mesquinerie  provinciale  of  the 

Union  Nationale  or  the  blackmail  techniques  of  Ottawa, 

In  his  usual  manner  Laurendeau  attempted  to  be  constructive. 

In  order  that  Quebec  receive  the  good  measure  of  autonomy  that  it  so 
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badly  needed,  Laurendeau  suggested  that-  the  only  possible  solution, 

for  a  federalist  like  himself,  consisted  in  a  realistic  redistribution 

of  the  taxing  powers.  But,  he  added,  that  was  precisely  what  the 

central  government  did  not  want  and  what  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent 

solemnly  denounced  because  "cela  mettrait  en  danger  sa  toute-puissance . 

Laurendeau  remarked  that  St.  Laurent’s  attempt  to  justify  his  refusal 

to  undertake  with  the  provinces  a  realistic  redistribution  of  the 

taxing  powers  by  invoking  the  common  good  of  the  country  was  most 

unrealistic  and  outdated.  In  speeches  given  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick, 

and  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  St.  Laurent  had  argued 

that  a  redistribution  of  the  taxing  powers  could,  in  the  eventuality 

of  a  serious  crisis,  impede  the  central  government  from  taking  emergency 

measures.  St.  Laurent  concluded  that  to  take  such  a  risk  would  be  a 

52 

crime  against  the  entire  nation.  This  sort  of  reasoning,  Laurendeau 
argued,  was  meaningless  and  paternalistic.  In  a  somewhat  descriptive 
manner  he  exclaimed; 

La  paix  aurait  beau  durer  un  quart  de  siecle,  la 
possibility  d'une  guerre  sert  eL  plier  notre  regime 
constitutionnel ,  au  nom  du  provisoire  on  nous  enfonce 
toujours  d'avantage  dans  le  d£finitif.53 

There  was  a  great  measure  of  truth  in  what  Laurendeau  said,  but  the 

Cold  War,  the  Korean  War  and  the  fear  of  a  post-war  depression  caused 
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the  rather  conservative  Literal  government  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  did  a  lot  to  encourage  it  to  continue  its  centralist  control 
of  the  economy. 

Another  major  argument  of  the  central  government  was  that  it 
required  its  present  percentage  of  the  taxing  powers  to  fulfil  the 
equalization  payments  to  the  poorer  provinces.  It  was  generally 
argued  that  if  the  direct  taxes  were  shared  with  the  provinces,  the 
richer  provinces,  namely  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  would  be  the 
ones  to  benefit  most  because  they  possessed  the  largest  populations 
and  the  biggest  industries.  While  Laurendeau  readily  admitted  that 
there  was  a  good  measure  of  truth  in  this  argument,  he  also  argued 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  destroy  the  entire  federal  system  to 
resolve  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  less  fortunate  provinces. 

He  preferred  to  see  established  a  federal-provincial  or  even  inter¬ 
provincial  mechanism  which  would  assure  these  poorer  provinces,  as  long 

as  they  maintained  their  tax  level  at  that  of  the  richer  provinces,  a 

5  k 

per  capita  revenue  comparable  to  the  richer  provinces,  Laurendeau 
was  convinced  that  if  St.  Laurent  wanted  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
impasse  of  Canadian  federalism,  one  could  easily  be  found.  But  a 
sharing  of  revenues  meant  a  sharing  of  authority  and  Laurendeau  felt 
that  was  what  St.  Laurent  was  desperately  trying  to  avoid,  Laurendeau 
estimated  that  the  basis  of  the  problem  resided  in  the  simple  fact 
that  St.  Laurent,  along  with  most  Canadians,  equated  the  central  state 
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with  the  entire  Canadian  state,  when  in  reality,  under  a  federal 
system,  the  latter  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  combination  of  the 
central  state  and  the  ten  provincial  states .  In  reference  to  St . 
Laurent,  Laurendeau  remarked:  "Viola  son  ’crime*  contre  la  Confede¬ 
ration."^  In  effect,  what  Laurendeau  was  advocating  was  that 
Canadians  not  only  had  to  make  sure  that  the  structure  of  their 
constitution  was  federal  but  more  importantly,  they  had  to  learn  that 
it  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  implementing  the  federal  institutions 
that  determined  whether  in  the  long  run  the  constitution  would  remain 
federal  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 

It  was  when  Duplessis  implemented  the  provincial  12  per  cent 
personal  income  tax  in  February  of  195^-  and  when  Quebec  organizations 
and  public  media,  thanks  to  people  like  Laurendeau  who  got  the  campaign 
started,  clamored  for  a  scheme  of  deductibility  from  the  federal 
personal  income  tax,  that  St.  Laurent’s  attitude  on  fiscal  matters 
began  to  change.  While  the  throne  speech  in  April  195^-  rejected  the 
concept  of  deductibility,  St.  Laurent  expressed  the  view  that  the  tax 
rental  system  was  not  an  ideal  or  permanent  solution  and  he  was  willing 
to  consider  any  realistic  proposal  that  Duplessis  could  put  forward. ^ 
This  indicated  that  the  federal  government  was  at  long  last  willing  to 
bargain  and  even  accept  a  compromise  solution.  Duplessis  met  St. 
Laurent  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  Montreal  on  October  5,  195^.  It  was 
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later  revealed  in  a  letter  published  in  Le  Devoir  that  St.  Laurent 

had  agreed  to  a  reduction  by  10  per  cent  of  the  federal  personal 

income  tax  to  the  Quebec  taxpayers  and  to  all  the  other  provinces  who 

wanted  to  enter  the  scheme.  Furthermore,  the  provinces  would  receive 

50  per  cent  of  the  succession  duties  collected  by  Ottawa.  St.  Laurent 

expressed  the  hope  that  this  type  of  reduction  system  would  eventually 

replace  the  tax  rental  agreement  scheme  which  was  due  to  expire  in 

1957.  The  reduction  system  would  be  linked  with  an  equalization 

57 

scheme  which  would  help  benefit  the  poorer  provinces.  '  In  return 

Duplessis  had  agreed  to  amend  the  provincial  statute  asserting  the 

5  8 

principle  of  provincial  priority  in  the  field  of  direct  taxation. 

Although  Laurendeau  criticized  the  face  that  the  solution  had 

once  again,  as  usual,  been  imposed  by  Ottawa  and  had  not  been  the 

59 

result  of  negotiations  with  all  the  provinces,  he  was  still  willing 

to  give  credit  where  credit  was  due.  In  an  editorial  which  displayed 

a  good  measure  of  common  sense  and  fair  play,  Laurendeau  remarked; 

Le  premier  ministre  du  Canada  a  ses  defauts  comme  tout 
le  monde ,  et  ses  idees  ne  correspondent  pas  necessairement 
aux  notres.  Mais  il  faut  lui  rendre  cette  justice;  il  n’est 
pas,  ou  du  moins  il  est  le  moins  possible,  un  petit  politicien, 

Il  a  montre  qu’il  veut  leguer  une  oeuvre  a  son  pays  et  un  nom  a 
l’histoire . 
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These  were  in  fact  the  first  kind  words  that  Laurendeau  used  in 
reference  to  St.  Laurent  since  the  day  he  had  become  Prime  Minister 
in  19^9*  Laurendeau  attempted  to  outline  the  motives  behind  St. 
Laurent's  change  of  attitude.  To  begin  with,  the  centralist  finance 
minister,  Douglas  Abbott,  was  no  longer  with  the  government.  Secondly 
St.  Laurent  had  painfully  come  to  realize  after  eight  years  that  Quebec 
would  not  and  could  not  be  coerced  into  signing  the  tax  rental  agree¬ 
ment.  Thirdly,  under  the  tax  rental  agreement  system  Ottawa  collected 
approximately  322  million  dollars  (k22  million  had  Quebec  entered) 
simply  to  have  to  return  a  good  proportion  of  it  to  the  provinces  in 
subsidies  and  equalization  payments.  The  scheme  was  beginning  to  become 
politically  dangerous.  Ottawa  was  being  branded  as  a  centralizer  and 
as  a  high  tax  collector.  In  the  meantime,  the  provincial  governments 
were  able  to  maintain  a  relatively  good  reputation  at  Ottawa's  expense. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  voters  would  blame  the  federal  government 
for  increased  taxes  because  it  was  Ottawa  that  collected  the  majority 
of  them.^  St.  Laurent  had  come  to  realize  that  an  unacceptable 
solution  for  Quebec  did  more  to  undermine  the  sacred  national  unity 
than  the  centralist  programs  did  to  develop  it. 

An  important  turning  point  had  taken  place  in  federal-provincial 
relations,  thanks  to  the  obstinate  attitude  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
St.  Laurent's  new  reduction  and  equalization  formula  established  the 
principle  that  two  sorts  of  tax-sharing  agreements  could  be  made  between 
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Ottawa  and  the  provinces.  The  agreement  had  given  birth  to  the  now 
famous  or  not  so  famous  ’opting  out'  formula.  Although  the  term  only 
came  into  prominence  in  the  1960’s  when  Jean  Lesage  became  premier 
of  Quebec,  Laurendeau  had  played  an  important  role  in  its  inception., 

In  1955,  he  attempted  to  outline  the  philosophy  behind  the  'opting 
out'  principle: 

Reclamons-nous  un  regime  d' exemption?  Non,  mais  des 
cadres  assez  souples  pour  qu'ils  permettent  aux  differences 
de  s' exprimer.  Si  l'on  ne  peut  parvenir  a  une  entente 
entre  toutes  les  provinces,  qu'un  systeme  d' options  permette 
au  moins  au  Quebec  de  garder  sa  legitime  liberte  d' action. ^2 

But  Laurendeau  made  it  very  explicit  that  this  sort  of  'opting  out 

scheme'  could  only  be  a  temporary  measure,  that  is,  until  a  realistic 

redistribution  of  the  taxing  powers  could  be  accomplished.  It  was 

only  to  be  considered  as  the  first  step  in  what  had  to  be  a  major 

reform  of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  In  effect,  what  it  really 

amounted  to ,  was  that  the  federal  government  was  acknowledging  the 

fact  that  Quebec  was  not  a  province  like  the  others ,  although  it 

attempted  to  camouflage  this  acknowledgement  by  making  the  new 

6  3 

compromise  formula  of  reduction  available  to  all  the  provinces. 

But  as  indicated  above,  the  'opting  out'  formula  only  came 
into  prominence  in  the  1960's  when  Liberals  under  Jean  Lesage  came  into 
power  in  Quebec.  In  the  meantime  Laurendeau' s  struggle  for  a  reformed 
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federalism  continued.  The  struggle  took  on  even  graver  proportions 

when  the  Conservative  party  under  John  Diefenbaker  gained  control 

of  the  country  with  a  minority  government  in  June,  1957  and  then  with 

an  overwhelming  majority  in  May,  1958.  Although  Laurendeau  had  been 

severely  critical  of  the  St.  Laurent  government  on  several  occasions, 

the  prospect  of  having  John  Diefenbaker  as  Canada's  Prime  Minister 

made  him  become  even  more  skeptical  about  the  chances  of  constitutional 

reform.  Laurendeau' s  anxieties  about  him  were  confirmed  when  John 

Diefenbaker  undertook  his  campaign  for  the  May  31,  1958  election.  In 

reflecting  on  Diefenbaker ' s  first  term  in  office,  Laurendeau  concluded 

that  nothing  in  what  Diefenbaker ' s  government  had  accomplished  or 

proposed  indicated  that  Diefenbaker  was  willing  to  continue  the  trend, 

started  by  St.  Laurent,  towards  reversing  the  centralist  initiatives 

6L 

and  programs  of  the  federal  government.  Nothing  indicated  that 
Diefenbaker  had  even  considered  undertaking  a  revision  and  redistribution 
of  the  taxing  powers.  Diefenbaker ' s  government  had  been  satisfied 
simply  to  continue  and  consolidate  the  use  of  the  reduction  and 
equalization  system  initiated  under  St.  Laurent.  All  Diefenbaker  had 
done  was  to  give  the  provinces  13  per  cent  more  money  under  the  reduction 
formula.  Laurendeau  contended  that  this  could  be  retracted  at  any  time 
by  the  federal  government  and  therefore  could  not  be  considered  as 
giving  the  provinces  increased  provincial  autonomy.  The  central  govern¬ 
ment  still  remained  in  complete  control  of  the  direct  tax  field  as  it 
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had  since  19^2.  ^ 

Laurendeau  was  further  irritated  by  Diefenbaker ' s  proposals  to 
create  a  federal  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  call  a  federal-municipal 
conference,  both  of  which  involved  a  violation  of  provincial  juris¬ 
diction.^  "Sauf  erreur,  aux  epoques  les  plus  centralisatrices ," 

^  rj 

exclaimed  Laurendeau,  "M.  King  n'avait  pas  ose  en  faire  autant," 

The  entire  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Duplessis, 

the  supposed  prima  donna  of  provincial  autonomy,  did  little  to  protest 

Diefenbaker ’ s  actions  or  proposals.  The  Union  Nationale,  prior  to 

the  1957  and  1958  elections,  had  portrayed  Diefenbaker  and  the 

federal  Conservative  party  as  staunch  defenders  of  provincial  autonomy, 

Laurendeau  remarked  that  the  situation  was  even  more  ironic  considering 

the  fact  that  at  the  Conservative  leadership  convention  the  Quebec 

delegates  had  as  a  group  opposed  Diefenbaker ' s  election  and  had  even 

68 

left  the  convention  hall  to  protest  his  victory,  Laurendeau  warned 
that  Diefenbaker ' s  policy  of  making  no  appeals  and  of  refusing  to  make 
any  acceptable  proposals  to  the  Quebec  people  would  only  help  to  isolate 
further  that  province  from  the  federal  government .  Laurendeau 
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indicated  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which  Diefenbaker  could  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  May,  1958  election.  Diefenbaker  could  either  open 
his  approach  to  the  province  of  Quebec  or  he  could  adopt  the  same 
tactics  that  he  had  employed  in  the  June,  1957  election,  and 
completely  ignore  French  Canada  and  attempt  to  get  his  majority  in 

69 

English  Canada.  This  Laurendeau  indicated  would  only  make  French 

Canadians  realize  that  the  country  could  in  fact  be  governed  without 

their  support.  In  effect,  it  would  give  definite  proof  of  Michel 

Brunet’s  thesis  that  Ottawa  was  the  capital  of  English  Canada  only, 

and  therefore  French  Canadians  had  to  look  towards  Quebec  as  their 

only  capital.  If  this  occurred  it  would  only  serve  to  increase  the 

French-Canadian  sense  of  isolationism  and  thereby  add  fuel  to  the 

70 

separatist  cause.  Although  this  was  not  the  exact  outcome  of  the 
election,  the  results  were  strikingly  similar.  While  the  Quebec  voters 
elected  51  Conservative  members  of  Parliament,  Diefenbaker  in  his 
landslide  victory,  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  members  from 
English  Canada  to  give  his  government  a  majority.  Diefenbaker  could 
in  effect  govern  the  country  without  having  to  solicit  the  support 
of  the  Quebec  Conservative  members. 

The  basic  reason  for  Laurendeau’ s  rather  skeptical  attitude 
towards  Diefenbaker  resided  in  the  fact  that  their  concepts  of  what 
Canada  should  be,  or  should  try  to  be,  were  diametrically  opposed. 
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The  view  that  John  Diefenbaker  had  of  Canada  was,  not  surprisingly, 

very  different  from  the  one  Laurendeau  had  encountered  among  English- 

speaking  Canadians  on  his  tour  of  western  Canada  in  1955°  Laurendeau 

found  that,  for  western  Canadians,  French  Canada  was  an  extremely  far- 

off  reality.  Most  of  the  French-Canadian  attitudes  were  very  strange 

to  them.  While  he  readily  admitted  that  the  majority  of  people  he 

met  were  very  Canadian,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Canada  they  dreamt  of 

was  English.  They  equated  Canadian  nationalism  with  English-Canadian 

nationalism.  On  this  basis,  it  was  hardly  surprising,  remarked 

Laurendeau,  that  French  Canada  readily  appeared  to  them  as  a  dangerous 
71 

particularism.  Their  view  of  French  Canadians  was  that  they  were 
a  minority  group  like  the  several  other  minority  groups  in  Canada, 

The  only  difference  was  that  they  were  more  stubborn  and  could  resist 
assimilation  much  longer  because  they  controlled  a  province  of  their 
own.  Laurendeau  had  noticed  that  most  western  Canadians  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  how  quickly  and  how  easily  the  Neo-Canadians  had  been  or 
were  being  assimilated.  Laurendeau  concluded  that  on  the  level  of 
popular  culture  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
Americans  and  English-speaking  western  Canadians,  In  effect,  the  only 
links  that  western  Canadians  had  with  eastern  Canadians  were  their 

72 

political  system  and  economic  interests,  which  were  not  very  strong. 
There  was  definitely  no  highly-developed  common  culture  holding  English 
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Canadians  together.  It  was  in  their  attempt  to  acquire  a  common 

culture,  through  the  process  of  assimilation  and  with  the  help  of 

the  federal  government  (radio,  television,  social  legislation  and  a 

good  measure  of  anti-Americanism) ,  that  most  English  Canadians  were 

forgetting  the  existence  of  a  second  culture — the  French  Canadian 

culture — which  had  been  around  for  a  long  time  and  which  did  not  want 

73 

to  be  assimilated. 

Laurendeau  felt  that  John  Diefenbaker  was ,  in  numerous 

respects,  western  Canada’s  prime  spokesman  for  this  melting  pot 

concept  of  Canadian  society.  He  recalled  an  interview  in  Macleans 

Magazine  in  which  John  Diefenbaker  had  outlined  his  main  objective 

for  entering  law  and  then  politics.  He  claimed  that  he  wanted  to 

create  a  Canadian  citizenship  which  was  unhyphenated.  He  wanted  to 

modify  the  fact  that  Canadian  citizens  had  to  register  their  ethnic 
7I4 

origin.  Under  these  circumstances  what  would  the  situation  of  the 
French  Canadians  be?  Laurendeau  was  quick  to  reply  that  it  would  be 
rather  drastic: 

Un  Canadien  sur  le  mode  de  M.  Diefenbaker  est  un  Canadien 

qui  parle  anglais  et  qui  ressemble  a  un  Americain  bien  qu’i.1 
s' inspire  volontiers  de  la  politique  anglaise,  Ce  que  M. 
Diefenbaker  veut  changer,  c'est  la  structure  meme  du  pays 
sur  le  plan  culturel.  Au  bout  du  compte,  il  y  a  la  disparition 
du  Canada  fran<jais.75 

With  this  sort  of  cultural  philosophy,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
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Diefenbaker  understood  the  sacred  cow,  national  unity,  as  a  progres¬ 
sive  but  subtle  assimilation  process.  It  was  this  brand  of  thinking 
that  Quebec  isolationism  and  separatism  fed  on.  To  an  avid 
cultural  nationalist  like  Laurendeau,  this  was  not  the  least  bit 
reassuring.  Especially  when  one  considered,  as  he  indicated,  all 
the  federal  institutions  that  occupied  the  cultural  field;  the 
National  Film  Board,  Radio  Canada,  the  Arts  Council,  the  National 
Library  and  the  National  Museum.  They  could,  over  a  period  of  a 

77 

few  years,  easily  be  oriented  towards  a  complete  melting-pot  policy. 
Laurendeau  was  careful  to  indicate  that  Diefenbaker ' s  attitude  and 
actions  were  not  motivated  by  any  sort  of  anti-French-Canadian 
prejudice,  but  resulted  from  the  lack  of  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
French-Canadian  fact.  While  Laurendeau  admitted  that  it  was  rare  that 
a  man  belonging  to  one  milieu  understood  another  milieu  intimately, 
he  criticized  Diefenbaker  for  not  having  acquired  a  French-Canadian 
spokesman  in  whom  he  could  confide  and  who  held  the  confidence  of  the 

T  3 

Quebec  voters.  Laurendeau  gave  one  example  to  illustrate  his 
point.  Diefenbaker,  only  after  having  been  confronted  with  the 
massive  reaction  of  French  Canada,  had  reluctantly  consented  to  having 
included  in  the  1961  census  format,  questions  on  both  citizenship  and 
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ethnic  origin. 

Laurendeau,  like  his  precursor  Henri  Bourassa,  conceived 
Canadian  nationalism  as  something  above  and  beyond  either  French- 
Canadian  nationalism  or  the  embryonic  English-Canadian  nationalism. 

There  was  not  one  Canadian  national  culture  but  two — one  French  and 
one  English — which  had  to  maintain  amicable  relations,  which  were  one 
in  many  respects  but  which  demanded  each  its  own  means  of  expression, 

8o 

popular,  political,  economic,  social  and  intellectual.  "La  patrie," 

declared  Laurendeau  about  Bourassa  but  the  words  can  be  easily  applied 

to  himself,  "c'est  le  Canada  tout  entier,  oui ;  mais  le  Canada  est  une 

8 1 

federation  de  races  distinctes  et  de  provinces  autonomes."  Laurendeau 

was  first  and  foremost  a  French  Canadian,  and  in  his  thomistic  fashion 

Canadian  patriotism  was  not  a  renunciation  of  French-Canadian  patriotism 

but  an  extension  of  that  patriotism  to  a  more  universal  level.  For 

Laurendeau  as  for  Bourassa,  Canadian  patriotism  united  two  entities 

which  differed  from  one  another,  but  which  joined  again  in  a  common 

82 

attachment  to  the  common  patrie .  Thus  in  contrast  to  John  Diefenbaker 
Laurendeau  believed  in  an  hyphenated  patriotism.  Such  a  concept  stemmed 
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from  Laurendeau’ s  thomsitic  Christian  philosophy  of  life  and  one  of 
its  essential  characteristics — pluralism.  He  defined  this  pluralism 
in  the  following  manner: 

La  conclusion,  ce  n'est  pas  de  se  diluer  soi-meme  dans 
cette  societe  bariolee  et  contradictoire ,  c'est  au  contraire 
d’etre  soi-meme  du  mieux  qu'on  peut ,  c’est  de  s’ identifier 
aux  meilleures  parties  de  soi-meme.  C’est  en  meme  temps  de 
respecter  1’ autre  comme  on  demande  d’etre  soi-meme  respecter 
c'est  de  lui  demander,  au  lieu  d'une  ressemblance  qui  serait 
artif icielle ,  au  lieu  d'une  adhesion  qui  serait  hypocrite  ou  gg 
legere ,  d'etre  lui -meme  de  la  plus  haute  et  de  la  plus  pur  faqon. 

It  was  only  by  being  oneself,  that  is  either  English-Canadian  or  French 

Canadian,  that  a  person  became  a  good  Canadian.  "Canadien  c'est," 

explained  Laurendeau,  "avant  toutes  les  choses  1 ' acceptation  d’un 

groupe  par  1' autre  groupe ,  avec  les  sacrifices  legitimes  que  tout 

,  „  ,  ,  „84 

manage  comporte  necessairement . 

One  of  the  legitimate  sacrifices  that  being  a  Canadian  involved 
was  a  firm  conviction  that  the  federal  government,  for  the  benefit  of 
national  unity,  had  to  work  in  the  interests  of  both  dominant  cultures- 
English  and  French.  But  like  Michel  Brunet,  Laurendeau  felt  that  the 
federal  government,  mainly  because  English  Canadians  formed  a  majority 
in  Ottawa,  was  in  effect,  unilingual  and  unicultural  and  therefore 
worked  in  the  interests  of  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
English-Canadian  culture.  The  end  result  was  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  works  and  in  its  administration  was  assimilative,  or  as 
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O  c~ 

Laurendeau  liked  to  refer  to  it — denationalisant .  In  i960 

Laurendeau  warned  that  if  Ottawa's  policy  continued  along  the  same 

lines  it  would  eventually  engender  a  separatist  emotional  reaction 

in  Quebec.  His  explanation  was  that  if  the  younger  generation  of 

French  Canadians  did  not  think  that  they  could  feel  reasonably  at 

home  in  the  service  of  the  federal  government  they  would  turn  their 

backs  on  Ottawa  and  put  all  their  hopes  and  energies  into  the 

86 

development  of  the  province  of  Quebec .  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
English  Canadians  had  read  Laurendeau' s  moderate  plea  in  February, 
1959? 


Au  fond  qu'est-ce  que  nous  demandons?  La  reconnaissance 
officielle  d'un  fait:  que  nous  existons  et  sommes  reconnus. 

Que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  au  Canada  un  race  illegitime.  „  «  „ 

Nous  avons  faim  et  soif  d'etre  aeceptes  comme  des  Canadiens  'a 
part  entiere'I  Au  fond  ce  que  nous  reclamons  et  ce  qui  est 
refuse  c'est  un  geste  d' amour,  un  tout  petit  geste  qui  rend 
les  liens  entre  Canadiens  moins  platonique,  moins  froids.®7 

What  Laurendeau  was  driving  at  was  that  the  federal  civil  service 
should  be  bilingual  and  bi cultural,  He  had  indicated  on  numerous 
occasions  what  he  meant  by  bilingualism.  As  early  as  19^+0  he  had 
denounced  the  utopianism  and  the  dangers  of  integral  bilingualism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  that  a  majority  of 
English  Canadians  could  or  would  want  to  become  bilingual.  Secondly, 
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if  a  good  majority  of  English  and  French  Canadians  did  manage  to 

acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  Laurendeau  was 

88 

convinced  that  the  French  language  would  die  out  rather  quickly. 

He  argued  that  it  was  because  a  good  majority  of  French  Canadians 
and  most  English  Canadians  would  never  become  bilingual  that  the 
services  offered  by  the  federal  government  had  to  be  available  in 
both  languages  where  sufficient  numbers  warranted  it.  In  1950, 
Laurendeau  maintained  that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
indicate  that  Canada  was  a  bilingual  and  a  bicultural  country;  with 
two  official  languages  and  providing  constitutional  education  rights 

89 

for  French  Canadians  outside  the  province  of  Quebec ,  The  events  of 
the  1950’s  only  served  to  reinforce  Laurendeau' s  belief  in  the  need 
for  a  fully  bilingual  and  bicultural  federal  civil  service  in  which 
French  Canadians  were  made  to  feel  at  home.  This  was  the  only 
solution  that  would  help  undermine  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
continued  development  of  the  Canadien — Canadian  phenomenon „ 

It  was  finally  the  magnitude  of  the  numerous  separatist 
movements  which  blossomed  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the  early 
1960's  that  prompted  Laurendeau  to  propose  a  royal  commission  on 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism.  He  suggested  that  the  commission's 
objectives  could  be  threefold.  It  could  encourage  Canadians  from 
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coast  to  coast  to  express  their  views  on  the  problems  of  culture 

and  language  in  Canada.  The  commission  could  then  assess  what  the 

attitude  of  various  parts  of  Canada  was  towards  bilingualism  and 

biculturalism  and  in  this  manner  the  abcess  could  be  broken „ 

Laurendeau  also  recommended  that  the  commission  study  how  other 

countries  had  approached  the  problems  of  culture  and  language . 

Thirdly,  the  inquiry  could  make  an  in-depth  study  on  how  both 

90 

languages  were  treated  m  the  federal  civil  service.  He  remarked 

rather  humorously;  "Paris  valait  bien  une  messes  le  Canada  vaut 

91 

peut-etre  une  enquete." 

As  early  as  1955,  Laurendeau  had  been  mildly  surprised  at  the 

number  of  English  Canadians  who  had  expressed  to  him  a  willingness  to 

co-operate  on  cultural  matters.  Most  of  these  English  Canadians  were 

extremely  concerned  at  the  enormous  influence  that  the  American  mass 

culture  was  having  and  would  continue  to  have  on  the  development  of 

92 

the  English-Canadian  culture.  In  1961  Laurendeau,  convinced  that 
there  were  sufficient  English  and  French  Canadians  sincerely 
interested  in  the  future  of  Canadian  federalism,  suggested  that  a 
study  of  bilingualism  in  the  federal  civil  service  be  undertaken 
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immediately.  Encouraged  by  a  close  English-Canadian  friend, 

professor  Michael  Oliver  of  McGill  University,  Laurendeau  decided  to 

propose  a  much  deeper  and  larger  inquiry  involving  the  problems  of 

94 

culture  on  the  entire  Canadian  scale. 

The  reaction  of  the  Diefenbaker  government  was,  not  surprisingly, 

a  flat  refusal.  It  was  argued  in  Ottawa  that  bilingualism,  because 

it  dealt  with  education,  was  a  provincial  matter.  Secondly,  it  would 

95 

cause  too  much  controversy.  Laurendeau  quickly  replied  that  Canada 
had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  risk  and  hope  for  the  best,  because 
separatism,  he  warned,  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Quebec.  Secondly, 
an  inquiry  of  this  magnitude  would  be  a  good  test  of  the  chances  for 

96  . 

a  continuing  dialogue  between  the  two  cultures.  In  July  1903,  the 
Liberal  government  under  prime  minister  Lesuer  B.  Pearson  appointed 
Andre  Laurendeau  and  A.  Davidson  Dunton  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism.  Laurendeau  had  fought 
for  equality  and  social  justice  for  thirty  years;  he  now  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  an  editorial 
addressed  to  Le  Devoir’s  readers,  Laurendeau  outlined  his  objectives 
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Dans  ma  fagon  de  voir,  la  mission  des  commissaires 
revient  a  etudier  et  a  essayer  de  resoudre,  dans  le  domaine 
fondamental  de  la  langue  et  de  la  culture,  le  probleme  de 
la  coexistence  amicale  des  ’deux  nations'?  mission  redoutable, 
qu'il  convient  d’aborder  avec  humilite097 

Just  as  he  had  during  the  1950 ' s  dedicated  the  majority  of  his  time 

and  energy  towards  the  revitalization  of  provincial  autonomy  from 

within  and  from  without,  Laurendeau  set  out  in  1963  to  channel  his 

numerous  talents  and  energy  towards  rebuilding  an  understanding  and 

co-operation  between  the  English-Canadian  culture  and  the  French- 

Canadian  culture  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  breakup  of  Canadian 

federalism. 
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CONCLUSION 


Laurendeau  was  so  intensely  involved  in  the  life  of  Quebec 

that  it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  his  development  from  that  of 

French-Canadian  society  and  in  particular  from  that  of  French- 

Canadian  nationalism.  The  crisis  and  tension  involved  in  the 

evolution  and  development  of  Laurendeau's  social  and  political  ideas 

was  reflective  of  the  crisis  and  the  tension  within  Quebec  society 

itself.  The  crisis  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Quebec's  nationalist 

and  political  leaders  were  "attempting  to  formulate  a  set  of  public 

policies  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  urban-industrial  society  at  least  a 

quarter  of  a  century  after  the  society  had  clearly  taken  shape 

The  tension  inherent  in  the  development  of  Laurendeau's  ideas  was  the 

natural  product  of  the  recognition  that  the  new  situation  of  Quebec 

contained  "both  potential  benefits  and  potential  dangers  for  the  future 

2 

of  French  Canada."  Laurendeau  was  one  of  the  few  traditional  French- 
Canadian  nationalists  who  successfully  overcame  this  dichotomy  and 
tension  by  adapting  to  the  new  urban-industrial  situation.  His 
tremendous  insight  and  his  willingness  to  take  a  calculated  risk  told 
him  that  the  potential  benefits  outweighed  the  potential  dangers. 

He  realized  that  if  the  French-Canadian  culture  was  not  revitalized 


‘'‘Ramsay  Cook,  Canada  and  the  French-Canadian  Question  (Toronto; 
Macmillan  of  Canada,  1966 ) ,  p,  8l„ 

^Ibid. ,  p .  84 . 
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and  modernized  it  it  would  not  be  able  to  live  and  expand  but  would 
only  survive  to  die  a  slow  and  painful  death .  This  realization  had 
been  for  Laurendeau  a  relatively  lengthy  procedure  demanding  at  times 
great  courage  as  well  as  intelligence „ 

Because  of  the  depression  and  his  own  reading  of  authors  like 
the  socialist  Peguy,  Laurendeau  had  acquired  a  genuine  social 
consciousness.  Unfortunately,  during  the  early  part  of  Laurendeau' s 
career,  the  effectiveness  of  this  increased  awareness  of  social 
problems  was  undermined  by  his  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  rather 
reactionary  neo-thomistic  doctrines  of  Jacques  Maritain.  Maritain's 
dislike  of  the  material  oriented  urban-industrial  society  and  his 
intense  fear  of  statism  only  served  to  reinforce  for  some  time 
Laurendeau' s  traditional  beliefs.,  Maritain's  attempt  to  adapt 
thomistic  social  thought  to  the  demands  of  modern  urban-industrial 
society  by  suggesting  a  return  to  the  medieval  concepts  of  corporatism 
and  co-operatives  was  to  a  large  extent  anachronistic  and  a  failure 
for  French  Canada „  Laurendeau,  like  the  majority  of  traditional 
French-Canadian  nationalists,  had  accpeted  uncritically  this  neo- 
thomism  as  taught  by  Maritain  without  comparing  it  to  other  modern 
doctrines.  Michel  Bernard's  analysis  summarizes  the  situation  very 
accurately: 

Disons  qu'il  manqua  a  sa  (Maritain's)  synthese 
philosophique ,  au  Canada  frangais  la  presence 
d ' adversaires  resolus  a  rechercher  les  points  faibles , 
les  failles,  a  susciter  a  son  propos  des  controverses 
constructives .  Et  des  lors ,  il  ne  pouvait  s'agir  que 
d'une  construction  ideologique  rassurante,  plaquee  sur 
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la  realite  d'une  societe  conservatrice ,  ou  refoulement 
et  masochisme  tenaient  lieu  de  revolte „ 3 

This  said,  one  must  recognize  the  valuable  aspects  of  Laurendeau's 

encounter  with  Maritain's  ideas „  Laurendeau  had  learnt  that  Christianity 

and  reform  were  not  incompatible^  that  laymen  could  and  should  preoccupy 

themselves  with  the  immediate  social  problems  of  society,,  Laurendeau 

had  acquired  a  sense  of  humanism  which  can  be  defined  as  "une  immense 

generosite  d'ame  et  de  coeur ,  le  desir  d’une  ouverture  reelle  a  tous 

les  problemes;  un  vertu  d'accueil,  une  aspiration  sincere  a  la  beaute, 

a  la  verite,  et  a  l'amour."1*  Laurendeau  conceived  humanism  as  an 

attitude  of  mind  which  takes  man  as  the  effective  qualitative  center 

of  the  universe  and  as  sole  responsible  agent  for  the  creation  of 

order  in  the  world  of  human  affairs =  There  was  no  providentiaiism 

in  Laurendeau's  approach  to  a  humanist  form  of  French-Canadian 

nationalism  as  there  had  been  for  the  Groulx  school  of  French-Canadian 

nationalists.  Both  Laurendeau's  belief  in  reform  and  in  humanism 

reinforced  his  social  consciousness,  which  was  the  major  factor  that 

motivated  the  majority  of  his  ideas  and  actions „ 

It  was  this  preoccupation  with  social  justice  and  social  progress 

that  forced  Laurendeau  eventually  to  reject  the  defensiveness,  the 

conservatism,  the  messianism,  the  agricult uralism  and  the  anti-statism 


3 

Michel  Bernard,  Le  Quebec  Change  de  Visage  (Paris:  Plon, 

1964)  ,  p.  l4o. 

4  .  , 

Ibid. ,  p.  l4l. 
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of  traditional  French-Canadian  nationalism,  it  lead  him  to  elaborate 
a  doctrine  of  social  nationalism  which  had  as  its  main  objective  the 
creation  of  a  material  basis  for  the  development  of  the  French-Canadian 
culture.  To  be  liberal,  for  Laurendeau,  signified  that  the  development 
of  the  human  person  had  to  be  placed  at  the  center  of  all  political, 
social  and  economic  programs.  It  also  meant  that  one  had  to  reject 
the  simplistic  demagogy  of  those  who  wanted  to  make  French  Canadians 
continue  to  believe  that  cultural  and  spiritual  values  are  not 
intimately  linked  with  economic  progress.  In  this  manner  Laurendeau 
helped  to  destroy  the  myth  that  the  French-Canadian  culture  would 
continue  to  survive  and  expand  merely  because  of  the  moral  superiority 
of  its  Christian  values  of  spiritualism,  humanism  and  personalism. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  Laurendeau* s 
contention  that  the  material  basis  for  the  development  of  the  French- 
Canadian  culture  could  best  be  achieved  through  a  dynamic  approach 
to  provincial  autonomy  since  this  'would  also  ensure  the  continued 
existence  of  federalism.  But  Laurendeau' s  condition  that  provincial 
autonomy,  if  it  was  to  be  meaningful,  had  to  be  a  vehicle  for  a 
large-scale  policy  of  liberation  and  progress  in  all  fields  necessitated 
a  vast  increase  in  provincial  revenues.  This  urgent  need  of  increased 
revenues  prompted  Laurendeau  to  become  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for 
a  reasonable  redistribution  of  the  taxing  powers.  He  claimed  that 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  taxing  powers  enabled  the  central 
government  to  circumvent  the  Constitution  and  thereby  indirectly  helped 
to  destroy  Canadian  federalism.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  increase 
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in  provincial  expenditures  far  outstripped  that  of  federal  expenditures , 
Laurendeau' s  request  for  a  reasonable  redistribution  of  the  taxing 
powers  seems  highly  justified,,  On  the  other  hand*  the  'opting  out' 
form  of  co-operative  federalism  that  Laurendeau  had  played  such  a 
large  role  in  developing,  although  he  considered  it  to  be  only  an 
interim  measure,  eventually  led  to  a  form  of  special  status  for  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  the  mid-1960's  which  threatened  to  undermine 
Canadian  federalism  as  much  as  the  Keynesian  centralist  programs  of 
the  central  government  in  the  early  1950's.  The  difference  in 
provincial  outlook  towards  federalism  and  federal  programs  emphasized 
the  uniqueness  of  Quebec  and  threatened  to  impose  a  sort  of  de_  facto 
separatism  between  French  and  English  Canada.  The  federal  government 
finally  came  to  this  realization  in  1966  and  Finance  Minister  Mitchell 
Sharp  attempted  to  outline  a  new  approach  to  federal-provincial  relations 
especially  in  the  field  of  economics „  He  called  for  an  end  to  the 
development  of  the  special  status  for  Quebec  by  urging  the  other 
provinces  to  accept  responsibilities  similar  to  the  ones  that  Quebec 
was  demanding,  especially  in  the  fields  of  social  security  and  education. 
This  would  sooner  or  later  entail  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  provinces 
for  a  reasonable  and  equitable  redistribution  of  the  taxing  powers 
so  that  they  could  adequately  finance  these  responsibilities.  This  is 
what  Laurendeau  had  been  suggesting  for  several  years. 


^Mitchell  Sharp,  "The  Federal  View," 
Myth  or  Reality ,  pp.  233-2^1. 
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Laurendeau's  choice  of  federalism  as  the  best  form  of  political 
and  social  organization,  not  because  it  was  an  expedient,  nor  a 
compromise,  but  rather  because  it  had  as  its  major  priority  the 
development  of  all  aspects  of  the  human  person,  is  highly  laudable 
and  quite  acceptable „  What  is  less  laudable  and  unacceptable  was 
the  fact  that  Laurendeau  continued  to  adhere  to  a  strict  classical 
concept  of  federalism,  that  is,  he  continued  to  conceive  of  federalism 
as  a  system  of  water-tight  compartments  at  the  provincial  and  federal 
levels  of  government.  Laurendeau's  acceptance  of  Confederation  was 
always  a  conditional  one,  that  is,  conditional  on  the  fact  that 
Confederation  had  to  remain  at  all  times  a  truly  federative  system  in 
the  classical  sense  of  the  term.  But  federalism  if  it  is  to  be  a 
viable  and  progressive  form  of  government,  which  is  capable  of  dealing 
with  major  problems  of  modern  urban-industrial  society,  has  to  be  a 
relatively  flexible  organism.  This  flexibility  can  only  be  obtained 
if  an  appropriate  amendment  formula  can  be  found  and  if  the  provinces 
and  the  central  government  can  arrive  at  a  concept  of  'co-operative 
federalism'  which  is  not  based  strictly  on  an  'opting  out'  formula. 

Laurendeau's  preference  for  the  use  of  the  term  two  nations 
or  deux  nations  only  served  to  prolong  belief  in  and  acceptance  of 
Michel  Brunet's  Canadien — Canadian  thesis.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Laurendeau's  experience  as  Co-Chairman  of  the  commission 
on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  made  him  realize  the  ambiguity 
of  the  term  deux  nations .  In  the  Preliminary  Report  the  Commissioners 


described  Canada  as  a  nation-state  containing  "two  societies,"  that  is, 
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two  distinctive  cultural  and  linguistic  communities  within  the  same 
country.^  The  meaning  of  the  two  terms  is  essentially  the  same  hut 
the  latter  does  not  have  for  English  Canadians  the  ambiguity  of  the 
deux  nations  term. 

Just  how  effective  was  Laurendeau's  struggle  against  the 
authoritarianism,  the  latent  dictatorship,  xhe  political  corruption, 
the  verbal  autonomy,  the  inactivity  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
Duplessis  government?  How  successful  was  Laurendeau’s  campaign  for  a 
synthesis  between  the  social  and  the  national  objectives  of  the 
French-Canadian  society?  The  program  of  the  Lesage  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment  which  gained  power  in  Quebec  in  i960  exemplified  to  a  great 
extent  all  that  Laurendeau  had  fought  for  in  the  1950 's;  a  dynamic 
approach  to  provincial  autonomy,  reform  of  corrupt  electoral  practices, 
reform  of  the  provincial  civil  service  and  an  end  to  patronage,  reform 
of  Quebec’s  anachronistic  and  highly  elitist  educational  system  by 
means  of  increased  democratization  and  a  program  of  free  education, 

many  social  allowances  including  immediate  hospital  insurance,  some 

7 

agricultural  reforms  and  new  initiatives  in  the  cultural  field. 

In  effect,  a  government  was  in  power  which  realized  that  economic 
development  was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  all  social  and  ethnic 


Canada,  A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  (Ottawa;  Queen’s  Printer,  1965),  p.  13. 

j 

Laurendeau,  "Quebec:  Hopes  and  Fears  for  a  New  Regime," 
Saturday  Night,  July  23,  I960,  pp.  10-11. 
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progress.  The  Lesage  government,  while  it  did  not  go  uncriticized 

g 

by  Laurendeau,  accomplished  a  great  deal  to  enhance  provincial 
autonomy  by  using  the  'opting  out'  formula  to  obtain  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  personal  income  taxes,  corporation  taxes  and 
succession  duties.  The  Lesage  government  established  a  Minister  of 
Education,  a  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs  and  a  provincial  Arts 
Council.  The  government  successfully  nationalized  Quebec's  hydro¬ 
electric  resources,  set  up  a  state-owned  Mining  Exploration  Company 

(SOQUEM),  and  participated  in  attempts  to  establish  a  Quebec  steel 
9 

industry.  The  question  remains  whether  this  not-so-quiet  revolution 

of  the  1960's  has  resulted  in  what  Laurendeau  hoped  would  be  a 

synthesis  between  the  social  and  the  national,,  In  other  terms,  have 

the  social  problems  of  Quebec's  modern  industrial  and  urban  society 

been  dealt  with  adequately?  In  the  opinion  of  one  very  eminent 

French  Canadian  the  answer  was  very  definitely  no.  Gerard  Pelletier 

wrote  in  Le  Devoir  in  1965  that: 

.  .  .  it  cannot  be  contested  that  the  quiet,  revolution  is 
essentially  a  bourgeois  phenomenon.  ...  It  has  brought 
nothing  very  real  to  the  mass  of  the  population  apart  from 


Laurendeau,  "Le  gouvernement  liberal  ne  sera-t-il  que 
conservateur?"  Maclean,  March,  1961,  p.  3.  He  criticized  Lesage 
for  stalling  on  the  creation  of  a  Minister  of  Education. 

9 

For  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  developments  within  Quebec 
in  the  1960's  see  Richard  Jones,  Community  in  Crisis  (Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart  Ltd.,  1967 ) ,  Chapter  VI,  "Nationalism:  Its 
Material  Basis,"  pp.  I2U-IU3. 
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a  few  cure-alls  like  social  welfare  grants,  and  a  few 
long-awaited  measures  in  the  realm  of  education  and  labor 
legislation. 

Gerard  Pelletier  was  quite  correct  in  his  analysis  of  what  had 
taken  place  within  Quebec  society.  The  reforms  carried  out  by  the 
Lesage  government  only  benefited  the  new  middle  class  which  was  made 
up  of  the  managerial  and  technocratic  bureaucracies  of  government  and 
industry.  This  does  not  detract  from  the  insight  of  Laurendeau's 
suggestion  for  the  need  of  such  a  synthesis  between  the  national 
objectives  which  are  essentially  collective  oriented  and  the  social 
objectives  which  are  class  oriented,  but  only  serves  to  illustrate 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  and  hoped 
that  others  would  also  undertake.  The  only  hope  for  the  lower  classes 
in  Quebec  seems  to  be  a  long  term  one,  that  is,  through  the  democra¬ 
tized  and  modernized  educational  system  that  Laurendeau  had  done  so 
much  to  bring  about.  The  defeat  of  the  Liberal  government  in  the 
election  of  1966  discouraged  many  of  the  leftist  elements  within  the 
Quebec  Liberal  party  and  it  is  ironic  to  note  that  it  is  the  left-wing, 
and  to  some  extent  Marxist-oriented,  separatists  that  are  left  to 
continue  the  radical  strand  within  French-Canadian  nationalism. 

In  essence  all  of  Laurendeau's  ideas  and  activities  indicate 
that  he  was  basically  a  political  reformer  and  a  social  radical  within 
the  context  of  French-Canadian  society,  which  meant  that  his  ideas 
were  worked  out  within  a  framework  of  Christian  social  doctrine  and 
cultural  nationalism. 

10Quoted  in  ibid. ,  p.  59.  For  a  reasonably  good  analysis  of 
French-Canadian  nationalism's  failure  to  become  sufficiently  socially 
oriented  see  Jones'  Chapter  III,  "Social  Revolution  versus  National 
Revolution,"  pp.  55-75. 
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